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PREFACE 

Ths baaia of the following disctwion of the rabjeot of 
domestic service is the information obtained through a 
series of blanks sent oat during the years 1889 and 1890. 
Three schedules were prepared — one for employers, one 
for employees, and one asking for miscellaneous informa- 
tion in regard to the Woman's Exchange, the teaching of 
household employments, and kindred subjects.^ These 
schedules were submitted for criticism to several gentle- 
men prominent in statistical investigation, and after 
revision five thousand sets were distributed. These were 
sent out in packages containing from five to twenty-five 
sets through the members of the Classes of 1888 and 1889, 
Vassar College, and single sets were mailed, with a state- 
ment of the object of the work, to the members of different 
associations presumably interested in such investigations. 
These were the American Statistical Association, the 
American ESoonomio Association, the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumns, the Vassar Alumns, and the women 
graduates of the University of Michigan. They were 
also sent to various women's clubs, and many were distrib- 
uted at the request of persons interested in the work. 

^ Tbm9 wlwdolw sis gben In App«Mllz L 
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Of the five thousand sets of blanks thus sent out, 1025 
were returned filled out by employers, twenty being 
received after the tabulation was completed. These gave 
the facts asked for with reference to 2545 employees. The 
returns received from employers thus bore about the same 
proportion to the blanks distributed as do the returns 
received in ordinary statistical investigation carried on 
without the aid of special agents or legal authority. The 
reasons why a larger number were not returned are the 
same as are found in all such inquiries, with a few pecu- 
liar to the nature of the case. The occupation investi- 
gated is one that does not bring either employer or em- 
ployee into immediate contact with others in the same 
occupation, and it is therefore believed that the relations 
between employer and employee are purely personal, and 
thus not a proper subject for statistical inquiry. Another 
reason assigned was the fear that the agitation of the 
subject would cause employees to become dissatisfied, 
while a third reason was the large number of questions 
included in the blanks, and the fact that no immediate 
and possibly no remote benefit would accrue to those 
filling them out. Another reason frequently assigned 
was that all of the questions could not be answered, and 
that, therefore, replies to others could not be of service. 
Several of the questions, however, were framed with the 
understanding that in many cases they could not be defi- 
nitely answered ; as the question, ** How many servants 
have you employed since you have been housekeeping ? " 
The fact that often no reply could be given, was as sig- 
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nificant of the condition of the servioe as a detailed state- 
ment conld have been. 

No snooess had been anticipated in securing replies 
from employees; but as any study of domestic service 
would be incomplete without looking at it from this point 
of view, the attempt was made. As a result, 719 blanks 
were returned filled out. In some instances employees, 
hearing of the inquiry, wrote for schedules and returned 
them answered. In a few cases correspondence was car- 
ried on with women who had formerly been in domestic 
service. The influences that operated to prevent employ- 
ers from answering the inquiries made had even greater 
force in the case of employees. In addition, there was 
present a hesitation to commit anything to writing, or to 
sign a name to a document the import of which was not 
clearly understood by them. 

The limited amount of information that oould be given 
explains the small number of returns received to the third 
schedule, — about two hundred. 

The returns reoeived were sent to the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, where, by the courtesy of 
the chief of the bureau, they were collated during the 
spring and summer of 1890, under the special direction of 
the chief clerk, in accordance with a previously arranged 
scheme of tables. The general plan of arrangement 
adopted was to class the schedules with reference to em- 
ployers, first alphabetically by states and towns, and 
second alphabetically by population. The schedules were 
then classed vrith reference to employees, first by men 
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and women, and second by place of birth. The various 
statistical devices used in the Massachusetts Bureau were 
employed in tabulating the material, and greatly facili- 
tated the work. 

Fifty large tables were thus prepared, and by various 
combinations numerous smaller ones were made. The 
classification thus adopted made it possible to give all the 
results either in a general form or with special reference 
to men and women employees, the native bom and the 
foreign bom, and to all of the branches of the service. 
It was also possible to study the conditions of the service 
geographically, and with reference to the population and 
to other industrial situations. 

The most detailed tables made out concerned the wage 
question, including a presentation of classified wages, 
average wages with the percentage of employees receiv- 
ing the same wages as the average, and also more or less 
than the average, a comparison of wages paid at different 
times and of wages received in domestic service and in 
other employments. For the purposes of comparison, 
the writer also classified the salaries paid to about six 
thousand teachers in the public schools in sixteen repre- 
sentative cities, as indicated by the reports of city 
superintendents for the year during which information 
concerning domestic service had been given on the sched- 
ules. Through the courtesy of a large employment 
bureau in Boston, the wages received by nearly three 
thousand employees were ascertained and used for com- 
parison. The most valuable results of the investigation 
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poanUj were those growing out of the concensiis of 
opinion obtained from employers and employees regard- 
ing the nature of the service considered as an occupation. 
The greater proportion of these tables can be found in 
Chapter V. 

The question must naturally arise as to how far the 
returns receiyed through such investigation can be con- 
sidered representative. It has seemed to the writer that 
they could be considered fairly so. Investigations of this 
character must always be considered typical rather than 
comprehensive. It is difficult to fix the exact number 
to be considered typical as between a partial investiga- 
tion and a census which is exhaustive. In some cases 
it is possible to obtain a majority in numbers, in others 
it is not. If the number of returns, however, passes the 
point where it would be considered trivial, the number 
between this and the majority may perhaps be regarded 
as representative. By the application of a similar prin- 
ciple, the expression at the polls of the wishes of the 
twentieth part of the inhabitants of a state is recognized 
as the will of the majority. But, while the returns can 
be considered only fairly representative as regards num- 
bers, they seem entirely so as regards conditions. It is 
believed that every possible condition under which do- 
mestic service exists, as regards both employer and em- 
ployee, is represented by the returns received, and that, 
therefore, the conclusions drawn from these results cannot 
be wholly unreasonable. Moreover, the circulars were 
sent out practically at random, and, therefore, do not 
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represent any particular class in society, except the class 
sufficientiy interested in the subject to answer the ques- 
tions asked. If the returns thus secured can be regarded 
in any sense as representative, the results based on them 
may be considered as indicating certain general condi- 
tions and tendencies, although the conclusions reached 
may be modified by later and fuller researches. 

The question must also arise as to what it is hoped 
will be accomplished through this investigation. It is 
not expected that all, or even any one of the perplexing 
questions connected with domestic service will be even 
partially answered by it; it is not expected that any 
individual housekeeper will have less trouble to-morrow 
than to-day in adjusting the difficulties arising in her 
household; it will not enable any employer whose in- 
competent cook leaves to-day without warning to secure 
an efficient one without delay. It is hoped, however, that 
the tabulation and presentation of the facts will afford 
a broader basis for general discussion than has been pos- 
sible without them, that a knowledge of the conditions 
of domestic service beyond their own localities and house- 
holds will enable some housekeepers in time to decide 
more easily the economic questions arising within every 
home, that it will do a littie something to stimulate dis- 
cussion of the subject on other bases than the purely 
personal one. The hope has also come that writers on 
economic theory and economic conditions will recognize 
the place of domestic service among other industries, and 
will give to the public the results of their scientific 
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inyettigatioiis of the subject, that the great bureaus of 
labor — always ready to anticipate any demand of the 
public — will recognize a demand for facts in this field 
of work. 

The writer has followed the presentation of facts by 
a theoretical discussion of doubtful and possible remedies. 
But if fuller and more searching official investigation, 
establishing a substantial basis for discussion, should 
point to conclusions entirely at variance with those here 
given, no one would more heartily rejoice than herself. 
It may reasonably be said that in view of the character of 
the investigation no conclusions at all should have been 
advanced by the investigator. Three things, however, 
seemed to justify the intrusion of personal views ; a recog- 
nition of the prevalent anxiety to find a way out of exist- 
ing difficulties, a belief that improvement can come only 
as each one is willing to make some contribution to the 
general discussion, and a conviction that no one should 
criticise existing conditions unless prepared to suggest 
others that may be substituted for them. 

The following discussion would have been impossible 
without the hearty co-operation of the thousand and 
more employers and the seven hundred employees who 
filled out the schedules distributed. The great majority 
of these were personally unknown to the writer, and she 
can express only in this public way her deep appreciation 
of their kindness, as she also wishes to do to the many 
friends, known and unknown, who assisted in distribut- 
ing the schedules. She also desires to express her obli- 
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gation to the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, for help received 
in preparing the schedules and for the receipt of advance 
sheets from the Census of 1890 ; to the Hon. Horace G. 
Wadlin and Mr. Charles F. Pidgin, for the courtesies 
extended at the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor, and also to Professor Davis R. Dewey, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; to Dean Marion 
Talbot of Chicago University, and to Professor Mary 
Roberts Smith, of the LfCland Stanford University ; to 
Mrs. John Wilkinson of Chicago, Mrs. John H. Converse 
of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus of 
Brooklyn, for their constant encouragement and assist- 
ance in the work. Most of all the writer is under obli- 
gation to Miss A. Underbill for her assistance in reading 
both the manuscript and the proof of the work, and for 
the preparation of the Index. 

Articles bearing on the subject have at different times 
appeared in the Papers of the American Statietical Asso- 
eiatian^ The New England Magazine^ The Cosmopolitan^ 
and 2%e Forum. These have been freely used in the 
work, and the writer acknowledges the courtesy of the 
publishers and editors of these periodicals in allowing 
this use of her papers. 

Jaxuabt 18, 1807. 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE 



CHAPTER I 

DTTBODUCnON 

DoiOBBTio senrioe has been called ** the great American 
qneetion.*' If baaed on the frequency of its diacnaaion in 
popular literature, foundation for this judgment exiata. 
Few aubjecta have attracted greater attention, but ita 
conaideration haa been confined to four general claaaea of 
periodicala, each treating it from a different point of view. 
The popular magazine article ia theoretical in character, 
and often propoeea remedies for existing evila without 
aufficient conaideration of the cauaes of the difficulty. 
Household journala and the home departmenta of the 
secular and the religioua press usually treat only of the 
peraonal relations existing between mistresa and maid. 
The columna of the daily preas given to ^^ occaaional cor- 
reapondenta^ contain narrationa of personal experiencea. 
The humoroua columns of the daily and the illustrated 
weekly papers caricature, on the one side, the ignorance 
and helpleaaneas of the housekeeper, and, on the other 
aide, the inaolence and presumption of the servant. In 
addition to thia, in many localities it has passed into a 
common proverb that, among housekeepers, with whatever 
topic conversation begina, it aooner or later g^vitatea 
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towards the one fixed point of domestic service, while 
among domestic employees it is none the less certain 
that other phases of the same general subject are 
agitated. 

This popular discussion, which has assumed so many 
forms, has been almost exclusively personal in character. 
A somewhat different aspect of the case is presented 
when the problem is stated to be ^^ as momentous as that 
of capital and labor, and as complicated as that of indi- 
vidualism and socialism." This statement suggests that 
economic principles are involved, but the question of do- 
mestic service has been almost entirely omitted, not with- 
out reason, from theoretical, statistical, and historical 
discussions of economic problems. It has been omitted 
from theoretical discussions mainly because: (1) the 
occupation does not involve the investment of a large 
amount of capital on the part of the individual employer 
or employee ; it therefore seems to be excluded from 
theoretical discussions of the relations of capital, wages, 
and labor; (2) no combinations have yet been formed 
among employers or employees; it is therefore exempt 
from such speculations as are involved in the considera- 
tion of trusts, monopolies, and trade unions; (8) the 
products of domestic service are more transient than 
are the results of other forms of labor; this fact must 
determine somewhat its relative position in economic dis- 
cussion. Its exclusion, as a rule, from the statistical pres- 
entations of the labor question is also not surprising. 
The various bureaus of labor, both national and state, 
consider only those subjects for the investigation of which 
there is a recognized demand. They are the leaders of 
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poblie opinion in the accomulAtion of ^m^ bat they are 
its followers as r^ards the choice of queetions to be 
studied. Public opinion haa not yet demanded a scien- 
tific treatise on domestic service, and until it does the 
bureaus of labor cannot be expected to supply the mate- 
rial for such discussion.^ Again, it is not surprising that 
the historical side of the subject has been overlooked, 
since household employments have been passive recipi- 
ents, not active participants, in the industrial develop- 
ment of the past century. Tet it must be said that this 
negative consideration of the subject by theoretical, prac- 
tical, and historical economists, and the positive treatment 
accorded it by popular writers, seems an unfair and un- 
scientific disposition to make of an occupation in which 
by the Census of 1890 one and a half millions of persons 
are actively engaged,' to whom employers pay annually 
at the lowest rough estimate in cash wages more than 
9218,000,000,' for whose support they pay at the lowest 

> Futlsl dticDwinm of the siibieet can be found in the Pint BienmUd 
B^oH of tk€ Bmrtam qf Labor 8tatiatU» of Minnesota, pp. 181-196; 
Pirn Btenmiai BepoH of the Bwrtau of Labor Statittiet of Colorado, 
pp. 844-308; FVth Annual Bepori of the Bwrtau of Labor and Indu$iriai 
BlmtiaticM of KanmiMy pp. 881^896 ; Third Biennial Bepari of the Bureau 
€f Labor SiatiMiee qf ike Stale qf Catifomia, pp. 91-M ; FVtk Biennial 
B^ort of the Department of Si a ti t ties , 8taU of Indiana, pp. 178-829. 
The last it eepecJally foil and eiceHent. 

'The total onmber of domeatie aerranta ia giTen aa 1,464,791. Thia 
doea not indnde laanderera and laondreaaea, paid houaekeepeia in priyate 
fimilifa and botela, or atewaida and atewar d eie a . It exchidea also the 
v«7 lafga noflBber of pMsooa perfoming the lame dotiea aa dcmieatic 
avfaata, bot without reoeiTing a ilzad oooBpeneation. 

* Thia eartmite li baaed on the mp p uait ion that the aTerage wagea paid 
SN #8.00 per week, and that two weeka' Tacatlon la giTen with loea of 
wafM. Both of theee are probahlj nnderwtiinatea, aa will be eeen farther 
em. If the wagM paid laoadaran and liandreMM an Incfaided, and alio 
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CHAPTER I 

DTTBODUCnON 

DoiOBBTio senrioe has been called ^* the great American 
qneetion.'* If baaed on the frequency of its diacnaaion in 
popular literature, foundation for this judgment exists. 
Few subjects have attracted greater attention, but its 
consideration has been confined to four general classes of 
periodicals, each treating it from a different point of view. 
The popular magazine article is theoretical in character, 
and often proposes remedies for existing evils without 
sufficient consideration of the causes of the difficulty. 
Household journals and the home departments of the 
secular and the religious press usually treat only of the 
personal relations existing between mistress and maid. 
The columns of the daily press given to ^^ occasional cor- 
respondents '* contain narrations of personal experiences. 
The humorous columns of the daily and the illustrated 
weekly papers caricature, on the one side, the ignorance 
and helplessness of the housekeeper, and, on the other 
side, the insolence and presumption of the servant. In 
addition to this, in many localities it has passed into a 
common proverb that, among housekeepers, with whatever 
topic conversation begins, it sooner or later gravitates 

B 1 



2 DOMESTIC BEBVICE 

towards the one fixed point of domestic service, while 
among domestic employees it is none the less certain 
that other phases of the same general subject are 
agitated. 

This popular discussion, which has assumed so many 
forms, has been almost exclusively personal in character. 
A somewhat different aspect of the case is presented 
when the problem is stated to be ^^ as momentous as that 
of capital and labor, and as complicated as that of indi- 
vidualism and socialism." This statement suggests that 
economic principles are involved, but the question of do- 
mestic service has been almost entirely omitted, not with- 
out reason, from theoretical, statistical, and historical 
discussions of economic problems. It has been omitted 
from theoretical discussions mainly because: (1) the 
occupation does not involve the investment of a large 
amount of capital on the part of the individual employer 
or employee ; it therefore seems to be excluded from 
theoretical discussions of the relations of capital, wages, 
and labor; (2) no combinations have yet been formed 
among employers or employees; it is therefore exempt 
from such speculations as are involved in the considera- 
tion of trusts, monopolies, and trade unions; (8) the 
products of domestic service are more transient than 
are the results of other forms of labor; this fact must 
determine somewhat its relative position in economic dis- 
cussion. Its exclusion, as a rule, from the statistical pres- 
entations of the labor question is also not surprising. 
The various bureaus of labor, both national and state, 
consider only those subjects for the investigation of which 
there is a recognized demand. They are the leaders of 
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public oirinion in the accomolation of {bc^ bat they are 
its followers as r^ards the choice of questions to be 
studied. Public opinion has not yet demanded a scien- 
tific treatise on domestic service, and until it does the 
bureaus of labor cannot be expected to supply the mate- 
rial for such discussion.^ Again, it is not surprising that 
the historical side of the subject has been overlooked, 
since household employments have been passive recipi- 
ents, not active participants, in the industrial develop- 
ment of the past century. Tet it must be said that this 
negative consideration of the subject by theoretical, prac- 
tical, and historical economists, and the positive treatment 
accorded it by popular writers, seems an unfair and un- 
scientific disposition to make of an occupation in which 
by the Census of 1890 one and a half millions of persons 
are actively engaged,' to whom employers pay annually 
at the lowest rough estimate in cash wages more than 
9218,000,000,' for whose support they pay at the lowest 

> Futlsl dticDwinns of the mbject can be foand in the Pint BienmUd 
JBUpcfi of the Bwrtau qf Labor StatiaUcB of Minmetota, pp. 181-196 ; 
Pint BUnnial Bq^ori of ik€ Bwrtau of Labor StatiaticM of Colorado^ 
pp. 844-308 ; F\flk Annual Bepori of the Bwrtau of Labor and Indu$trial 
BtMaticM of JTaiua*, pp. 881-^86 ; Third Biennial Beport of the Bureau 
of Labor Statietiee of the 8taU qf Caltfomia, pp. 01-M ; Fifth Biennial 
lUpcH of the Departwuni of Bt a ti i tiee , StaU of Indiana^ pp. 178-889. 
Tbt last is etpscially full and aoeUmt. 

'The total nomber of domestic serrants is given as 1,464,791. This 
does not include lannderers and laundresses, paid hoosekeepers in priyate 
fMnflifs and hotels, or stewards and stewardesses. It exclndes also the 
v«7 large nomber of persons performing the same dnties as domestic 
asrrants, but without receiTing a flzad compensation. 

* This itimite is based on the sopposition that the aTerage wages paid 
SN #8.00 per week, and that two weeks* Tacation is given with loss of 
wafM. Both of thees are probably nnderestimates, as will be seen farther 
so. If the wagM paid laonderen and linndresess are included, and alio 
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estimate an equal amount,^ and through whose hands 
passes so large a part of the finished products of other 
forms of labor.^ 

It is not difficult, however, to find reasons, in addition 
to the specific ones suggested, for this somewhat cavalier 
treatment of domestic service. The nature of the service 
rendered, as well as the relation between employer and 
employee, is largely personal ; it is believed therefore that 
all questions involved in the subject can be considered 
and settled from the personal point of view. It follows 
from this fact that it is extremely difficult to ascertain 
the actual condition of the service outside of a single 
family, or, at best, a locality very narrow in extent, and 
therefore that it is almost impossible to treat the subject 
in a comprehensive manner. It follows as a result of the 

the fees paid for hotel and restauxant seryioe, $300,000,000 seemB a fair 
estimate for the annual cash wages paid for domestic service. 

1 This estimate supposes the actual cost of board for each employee to 
be $3.00 per week, which is probably less than would be paid by each 
employee for table-board of the quality furnished by the employer. It 
excludes the cost of house-rent furnished, and also fuel and light, aU 
of which are factors to be considered in computing the cost of service 
received. 

s It is difficult to estimate the value of the materials of which domestic 
employees have the almost exclusive control. If the number of domestic 
servants and launderers and laundresses in private families, hotels, and 
restaurants is placed at 1,700,000, the number of employees in each family 
as two, and the number of persons in each family, including servants, as 
seven, it will be seen that at a rough estimate the food and laundried 
articles of clothing of six million persons pass through the hands of this 
class of employees. It was formerly a common saying, ** a servant eats 
her wages, breaks her wages, and wastes her wages.** If this verdict of 
experience is taken as approximately true rather than as scientifically 
exact, it will be seen that the actual expense involved in domesUo 
service is probably double th|it included under the items of vrages and 
support. 
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two proTiona reMons thftt domestio senrioe has never been 
canajdered a part of the great labor question, and that it 
has not been supposed to be affected by the political, 
social, and industrial development of the past centurfr as 
other occupations have been. 

These various explanations of the failure to consider 
domestic service in connection with other forms of labor 
are in reality but different phases of a fundamental reason 
— the isolation that has always attended household ser- 
vice and household employments. From the fact that 
other occupations are largely the result of association and 
combination they court investigation and the fullest and 
freest discussion of their underlying principles and their 
influence on each other. Household service, since it is 
based on the principle of isolation, is regarded as an affair 
of the individual with which the public at large has no 
concern. Other forms of industry are anxious to call to 
their assistance all the legislative, administrative, and ju- 
dicial powers of the nation, all the forces that religion, 
philanthropy, society itself can exert in their behalf. The 
great majority of housekeepers, if the correspondent of a 
leading journal is to be trusted, ^ do not require outside 
assistance in the management of their affairs, and conse- 
quenUy resent any interference in the administration of 
their duties.*" 

The question must arise, however, in view of the inter- 
dependence of all other forms of industry, whether it is 
possible to maintain this perfect separation with regard 
to any one employment, whether household employments 
are justified in resenting any intrusion into their domain, 
whether the individual employer is right in considering 
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household serrice exclusively a personal affair. An an- 
swer to the question may be of help in deciding whether 
the difficulties that are found in the present system of 
domestic service arise in every case necessarily from the 
personal relations which exist between employer and em- 
ployee, or are largely due to economic 'conditions over 
which the individual employer has no control. Still fur- 
ther, the conclusions reached must determine somewhat 
the nature of the forces to be set in motion to lessen thesd 
difficulties. 



CHAPTER II 

mSTOBICAL ASPBCT8 OF DOMESTIC XMPLOTICENTS 

It is impossible to understand the condition of domestic 
service as it exists to-day without a cursory glance at the 
changes in household emplojrments resulting from the 
inTcntions of the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
These changes, unlike many others, came apparently 
without warning. At the middle of the last century 
steam was a plaything, electricity a curiosity of the labo- 
ratory, and wind and water the only known motive 
powers. From time immemorial the human hand unaided, 
except by the simplest machinery, had clothed the world. 
Iron could be smelted only with wood, and the English 
parliament had seriously discussed the suppression of the 
iron trade as the only means of preserving the forests. 
But during the last third of the century the brilliant 
inventions of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, and 
Cartwright had made possible the revolutionizing of all 
forms of ootton and woollen industries ; Watt had given a 
new motive power to the world; the uses of coal had 
been multiplied, and soon after its mining rendered safe ; 
while a thousand supplementary inventions had followed 
quickly in the train of these. A new era of inventive 
genius had dawned, which was to rival in importance that 
of the fifteenth century. 

7 
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The immediate result of these inventions was seen in 
the rapid transference of all the processes of cotton and 
woollen manufactures from the home of the individual 
weaver and spinner to large industrial centres, the cen- 
tralization of important interests in the hands of a few, 
and a division of labor that multiplied indefinitely the 
results previously accomplished. 

But the factory system of manufactures that superseded 
the domestic system of previous generations has not been 
the product of inventions alone. It has been pointed out 
by Mr. Carroll D. Wright^ that while these inventions 
have been the material forces through which the change 
was accomplished, other agencies co-operated with them. 
These co-operating influences have been physical, as illus- 
trated in the discoveries of Watt ; philosophical, as seen 
in the works of Adam Smith ; commercial, or the indus- 
trial supremacy of England considered as a result of the 
loss of the American colonies; and philanthropical, or 
those connected with the work of the Wesleys, John 
Howard, Hannah More, and Wilberforce. All these act- 
ing in conjunction with the material force — invention — 
have operated on manufacturing industries to produce 
the factory system of to-day. It is, indeed, because the 
factory system is the resultant of so many forces working 
in the past that it touches in the present nearly every 
great economic, social, political, moral, and philanthropic 
question. 

Although comparatively few of these inventions have 
been intended primarily to lessen household labor, this 
era of inventive activity has not been without its effects 

^ The Factory SytUm, Tenth CensoB, IL, 633-687. 
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escape notice. The change from indiyidoal to collective 
enterprises, from the domestic to the factory system, has 
released a vast amount of labor formerly done within the 
house by women with three results : either this labor has 
been diverted to other places, or into other channels, or 
has become idle. The tendency at first was for labor 
thus released to be diverted to other places. The home 
spinners and weavers became the spinners and weavers in 
factories, and later the home workers in other lines became 
the operatives in other large establishments. As machin- 
ery became more simple, women were employed in larger 
numbers, until now, in several places and in several occu- 
pations, their numbers exceed those of men employees.^ 
This fact has materially changed the condition of affairs 
within the household. Under the domestic system of 
manufactures nearly all women spent part of their time in 
their own homes in spinning, weaving, and the making 
of various articles of food and clothing in connection with 

1 In Massachasetts, in 1885, the number of women employed in manu- 
fectoring indostries exceeded the number of men in eight towns. These 
were Dalton, Dudley, Easthampton, Hingham, Ipswich, Lowell, Tisbury, 
and Upton. Census of Mcissachusetts, II. » 176-187. 

A weaver in Lawrence, Massachusetts, reported in 1882: **One of 
the evils existing in this city is the gradual extinction of the male opera- 
tive.*^ Fall Biver, Lowell, and Lavfrence, p. 10. Reprinted from Thir- 
teenth Annudl Beport of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Lab,or, 
p. 202. 

In Massachusetts, in 1875, women predominated in fifteen occupations, 
eleven of them manufacturing industries. In 1885 there were also fifteen 
occupations in which women exceeded men in numbers, twelve of them 
manufacturing. These were manufacturers of buttons and dress-trim- 
mings, carpetings, clothing, cotton goods, fancy articles, hair work, hosiery 
and knit goods, linen, mixed textiles, silk and silk goods, straw and palm- 
leaf goods, and worsted goods. Beport of the Bureau of Statistics of 
lAbor, 1889, pp. 556-557. 
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their more active household duties. When women came 
to be employed in factories, the division of labor made 
necessary a readjustment of work so that housekeeping 
duties were performed by one person giving all her time 
to them instead of by several persons each giving a part 
of her time. The tendency of this was at first naturally 
to decrease the number of women partially employed in 
household duties, and to increase the demand for women 
giving all their time to domestic work. 

This readjustment of work in the home and in the fac- 
tory brought also certain other changes that have an im- 
portant bearing. The first employees were the daughters 
of farmers, tradesmen, teachers, and professional men of 
limited means, women of sturdy, energetic New Elngland 
character. They were women who, in their own homes, 
had been the spinners and the weavers for the family and 
who had sometimes eked out a slender income by doing 
the same work in their homes, for others disqualified for 
it. As machinery was simplified, and new occupations 
more complex in character were opened to women, their 
places were taken in factories by Irish immigrants as these 
in torn have been displaced by the French Canadians. 
All these changes in the personnel of factory operatives 
have meant that while much labor has been taken out of 
the household, that which remained has been performed 
by fewer hands, and also that women of foreign nationali- 
ties have been pressed into household service. 

Another and later result of the change from the domes- 
tic to the factory system was the diversion of much of the 
labor at first performed within the household into entirely 
different channels. The anti-slavery agitation beginning 
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ing in conjunction with the material force — invention — 
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the factory system of to-day. It is, indeed, because the 
factory system is the resultant of so many forces working 
in the past that it touches in the present nearly every 
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question. 
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been intended primarily to lessen household labor, this 
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^ 77ie Factory SyUem, Tenth CensoB, IL, 533-687. 
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cm household employmento. A hundred years ago the 
household occupations carried on in the average family 
included, in addition to whatever is now ordinarily done, 
every form of spinning and weaving cotton, wool and 
flax, carpet weaving and making, upholstering, knitting, 
tailoring, the making of boots, shoes, hats, gloves, collars, 
cuffs, men's underclothing, quilts, comfortables, mattresses, 
and pillows; also, the making of soap, starch, candles, 
yeast, perfumes, medicines, liniments, crackers, cheese, 
coffee-browning, the drying of fruits and vegetables, and 
salting and pickling meat. Every article in this list, 
which might be leng^ened, can now be made or prepared 
for use out of the house of the consumer, not only better 
but more cheaply by the concentration of capital and 
labor in large industrial enterprises. Moreover, as a result 
of other forms of inventive genius, the so-called modem 
improvements have taken out of the ordinary household 
many forms of hard and disagreeable labor. The use of 
kerosene, gas, natural gas, and electricity ^ for all purposes 
of lighting, and to a certain extent for heating and cook- 
ing; the adoption of steam-cleaning for furniture and 
wearing apparel; the invention of the sewing-machine 
and other labor-saving contrivances; the improvement of 
city and village water-works, plumbing, heat-supplying 
companies, city and village sanitation measures, including 
the collection of ashes and garbage, — these are all the 
results of modem business enterprise. 

These facts are familiar, but the effects more easily 

1 A. B. KenneUy, ** Electricity in the Household/* Seribner's Magazint^ 
JanoAry, 1890 ; E. M. H. Mernll, '* Electricity in tbe Kitchen,** Awkerican 
KUcJun MagoMine, NoTember, 1806. 
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escape notice. The change from individual to collective 
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who had sometimes eked out a slender income by doing 
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more complex in character were opened to women, their 
places were taken in factories by Irish immigrants as these 
in turn have been displaced by the French Canadians. 
All these changes in the personnel of factory operatives 
have meant that while much labor has been taken out of 
the household, that which remained has been performed 
by fewer hands, and also that women of foreign nationali- 
ties have been pressed into household service. 

Another and later result of the change from the domes- 
tic to the factory system was the diversion of much of the 
labor at first performed within the household into entirely 
different channels. The anti-slavery agitation beginning 
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about 1830 enlisted the energies of many women, and the 
discussions growing out of it were undoubtedly the occa- 
sion for the opening of entirely new occupations to them. 
Oberlin College was founded in 1883 and Mount Holyoke 
Seminary in 1837, thus forming the entering wedge for 
the entrance of women into higher educational work. 
Medical schools for women were organized and profes- 
sional life made possible, while business interests began to 
attract the attention of many. 

Another part of the labor released by mechanical in- 
ventions and labor-saving contrivances became in time idle 
labor. By idle labor is meant not only absolute idleness, 
but labor which is unproductive and adds neither to the 
comfort nor to the intelligence of society. Work that had 
previously been performed within the home without money 
remuneration came to be considered unworthy of the same 
women when performed for persons outside their own house- 
hold and for a fixed compensation. The era of so-called 
fancy-work, which includes all forms of work in hair, wax, 
leather, beads, rice, feathers, cardboard, and canvas, so 
ojffensive to the artistic sense of to-day, was one product 
of this labor released from necessary productive processes. 
It was a necessary result because some outlet was needed 
for the energies of women, society as yet demanded that 
this outlet should be within the household, and the mechan- 
ical instincts were strong while the artistic sense had not 
been developed. It is an era not to be looked upon with 
derision, but as an interesting phase in the history of the 
evolution of woman's occupation.^ 

1 George Eliot in Feliz Holt speaks of Mrs. Transome as engaged in 
** a little daily embroidery — that soothing occupation of taking stitches 
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Still another channel for this idle labor was found in 
what has been called ** intellectual fancy-work.*' Literary 
clubs and classes sprang up and multiplied, affording oc- 
cupation to their members, but producing nothing and 
giving at first only the semblance of education and culture. 
Many of them became in time a stimulus for more thor- 
ough systematic work, but in their origin they were often 
but a manifestation of aimless activity, of labor released 
from productive channels. 

The era of inventions and resulting business activity 
has therefore changed materially the condition of affairs 
within the household. Before this time all women shared 
in preparing and cooking food; they spun, wove, and 
made the clothing, and were domestic manufacturers in 
the sense that they changed the raw material into forms 
suitable for consumption. But modem inventions and 
the resulting change in the system of manufactures, as 
has been seen, necessarily affected household employ- 
ments. The change has been the same in kind, though 
not in degree, as has come in the occupations of men. 
In the last analysis every man is a tiller of the soil, but 
division of labor has left only a small proportion of men 
in this employment. So in the last analysis every woman 
is a housekeeper who ^^ does her own work,** but division 
of labor has come into the household as well as into the 
field, though in a more imperfect form. It has left many 
women in the upper and middle classes unemployed, 
while many in the lower classes are too heavily bur- 
dened ; in three of the four great industries which absorb 

to prodoee whst neither ihe nor any one elie wanted wae then the r»- 
•ooice of many a weU-bom and onbappy woman.** 
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the energies of the majority of women working for remu- 
neration — manufacturing, work in shops, and teaching — 
the supply of workers is greater than the demand, while 
in the fourth — domestic service — the reverse is the case. 
But it cannot be assumed that all of those in the first 
three classes have necessarily been taken from the fourth 
class. It has been well said that ^Hhrough the intro- 
ductioii of machinery, ignorant labor is utilized, not 
created." Many who under the old order would have 
been able to live only under the most primitive condi- 
tions, and whose labor can be used under the new order 
only in the simplest forms of manufacturing, would be 
entirely unfit to have the care of an ordinary household 
in its present complex form. 

One more effect must be noted of this transference of 
many forms of household labor to large centres through 
the operation of inventive genius. It has been seen that 
many women have thus been left comparatively free from 
the necessity of labor. The pernicious theory has there- 
fore grown up that women who are rich or well-to-do 
ought not to work, at least for compensation, since by 
so doing they crowd out of remunerative employment 
others who need it. It is a theory that overlooks the 
historical fact that every person should be in the last 
analysis a producer, it is based wholly on the assumption 
that work is a curse and not a blessing, and it does not 
take into consideration the fact that every woman who 
works without remuneration, or for less than the market 
rates, thereby lowers the wages of every person who is a 
bread-winner. It is a theory which if applied to men 
engaged in business occupations would check all indus- 
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trial progress. It is equally a hindrance when applied 
to women. 

This revolutionizing of manufacturing processes through 
the substitution of the factory for the domestic system has 
thus rendered necessary a shifting of all forms of house- 
hold labor. The division of labor here is but partially 
accomplished, and out of this fact arises a part of the 
friction that is found in household service. 

Household employers and employees may be indi£ferent 
to the changes that the industrial revolutions of a century 
have brought, they may be ignorant of them alU but they 
have not been unaffected by them, nor can they remain 
unaffected by changes that may subsequently come in the 
industrial system. The interdependence of all forms of 
industry is so complete, that a change cannot revolution- 
ize one without in time revolutionizing alL The old 
industrial regime cannot be restored, nor can household 
employments of to-day be put back to their condition of a 
hundred years ago. 



CHAPTER III 

DOMESTIC SEBVICE DTJBIKO THB COLONIAL PERIOD 

It has been seen how g^eat a change the inventions of 
the past century have made in the character of household 
employments. A change in the nature of household ser- 
vice no less important has taken place by virtue of the 
political revolutions of the century, acting in connection 
with certain economic and social forces. The subject of 
domestic service looms up so prominently in the fore- 
ground to-day that there is danger of forgetting that it 
has a past as well as a present. Yet it is impossible to 
understand its present condition without comprehending, 
in a measure, the manner in which it has been affected by 
its own history. It is equally impossible to forecast its 
future without due regard to this history. 

Domestic service in America has passed through three 
distinct phases. The first extends from the early coloni- 
zation to the time of the Revolution ; the second, from 
the Revolution to about 1850 ; the third, from 1850 to 
the present time. 

During the colonial period service of every kind was 
performed by transported convicts, indented white ser- 
vants or " redemptioners," "free willers," negroes, and 
Indians.^ 

1 Eddis, p. 68. 
16 
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The fint three clntwrm — convicts, redemptionera, and 
free wiUert — were of European, at first generally of 
English, birth« The colonization of the new world gave 
opportunity for the transportation and subsequent em- 
ployment in the colonies of large numbers of persons who, 
as a rule, belonged to a low class in the social scale.^ The 
mother country looked with satisfaction on this method 
of disposing of those ^such, as had there been no BmglUk 
foreign Plantation in the World, could probably never 
have lived at home to do service for their Country, but 
must have come to be hanged, or starved, or dyed un- 
timely of some of those miserable Diseases, that proceed 
from want, and vice/'* She regarded her ^plantations 
abroad as a good effect proceeding from many evil 
causes,** and congratulated herself on being freed from 
^such sort of people, as their crimes and debaucheries 
would quickly destroy at home, or whom their wants 
would confine in prisons or force to beg, and so render 
them useless, and consequently a burthen to the public.*** 

From the very first the advantage to England of this 
method of disposing of her undesirable population had 
been urged. The author of Nora Briiammia wrote in 
1609 : ^ You see it no new thing, but most profitable for 
our State, to rid our multitudes of such as lie at home. 



• Sir Joehvi Child, ppi ISS-tSi. 

• CksriM DaicBtat, IL« S. ^-' '*-- nti rrr tt rf ffpii" Ti fBjIiil. 

wfilM to Philip in. fraa LcMMloa. lUfth a. ISIl : '* TVrir pnaop^ t^^ 
mm lot w4a n t i tn f thmt ptfU is to fH« aa ovtki to •> mMtj wiht uA 
wrttchcd pwpte m they hKW fei Eaflftad. tad that to xtiiwi tk» te^ 

that s%hl hs iMiad fraai thHi.** Bro«a« pL OC 
c 
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pestering the land with pestilence and penary, and in- 
fecting one another with yice and villanie, worse than the 
plague it selfe."^ So admirable did the plan seem in 
time that between the years 1661 and 1668 various pro- 
posals were made to the King and Council to constitute 
an office for transporting to the Plantations all vag^rants, 
rogues, and idle persons that could give no account of 
themselves, felons who had the benefit of clergy, and such 
as were convicted of petty larceny — such persons to be 
transported to the nearest seaport and to serve four years 
if over twenty years of age, and seven years if under 
twenty.^ Virginia and Maryland' were the colonies to 
which the majority of these servants were sent, though 
they were not unknown elsewhere.* 

Protests were often made against this method of settle- 
ment, both by the colonists themselves ^ and by English- 
men,^ but it was long before the English government 

» Force, Tracts, I., 19. 

> Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1661-1668. Abstracts 
101, 772, 791, 858. An admirable dlBCiusion of ** British Convicts Shipped 
to American Colonies,** by James D. Batler, is found in The American 
Historical Beview, October, 1896. 

* Eddis says, p. 66, that Maryland was the only colony where conyicts 
were freely imported ; but Virginia seems to have shared equally in the 
importation. 

^ In Pennsylvania and Virginia transported criminals were so numer- 
ous that laws were passed to prevent their importation. 

* William Smith, History of the Province of New York from its Dis- 
covery to the Appointment of Governor Colden in 1762, pp. 207-210. 
John Watson, pp. 485-486, quotes from contemporaneous writers in op- 
position to the practice in Pennsylvania, circa 1750 ; Hening, 11., 509-611. 

* ** It is a shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum of people 
and wicked, condemned men, to be the people with whom you plant ; 
and not only so, but it spoileth the plantation ; for they ever live like 
rogues, and not fall to work ; but be lazy, and do mischief, and spend 
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abandoned the practice of transporting criminals to the 
American colonies.^ 

Of the three classes of white, or Christian servants, as 
they were called to distinguish them from Indians and 
negroes, the free willers were evidently found only in 
Maryland. This class was considered even more un- 
fortunate than that of the indented servants or convicts. 
They were received under the condition that they be 
allowed a certain number of days in which to dispose of 
themselves to the greatest advantage. But since ser- 
vants could be procured for a trifling consideration on 
absolute terms, there was no disposition to take a class of 
servants who wished to make their own terms. If they 
did not succeed in making terms within a certain number 
of days, they were sold to pay for their passage.* The 
oolonists saw very little difference between the trans- 
ported criminals and political prisoners, the free willers, 
and the redemptioners who sold themselves into slavery, 
and as between the two classes — redemptioners and con- 
victed felons — they at first considered the felons the more 
profitable as their term of service was for seven years, 
while that of the indented servants was for five years 
only.* 

▼ktosls. and be quickly wesrj, and then oertlfy orer to their coontry to 
the dieeredii of the plantation/* Bacon, E$9a^9, Of Plamtaiioiu. 

> Bruce, L, 006, myu that the order of the General Court of Virginia 
prohibiting the introduction of Kn^ieh criminal! after January SO, 1071 
(Hening, 11^ 60(^11), was confirmed by a royal order announcing thai 
the importation of Newgate criminals was to cease, and that this rule was 
to apply to all the Colonies. But the frequent protests sgainst the practice 
found in other Colonies at a much later date would seem to show that it 
Qoold not haTe been generally obseired. 

• Eddk, pp. 71-76. • Ibid,, pp. 0^71. 
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It is impossible to state the proportion of serrants be- 
longing to the two classes of transported conyicts and 
redemptioners, but the statement is apparently fair that 
the redemptioners who sold themselves into service to 
pay for the cost of their passage constituted by far the 
larger proportion. These were found in all the colonies, 
though more numerous in the Southern and Middle colo- 
nies than in New England. In Virginia and Maryland 
they outnumbered negro slaves until the latter part of 
the seventeenth century.^ In Massachusetts, apprenticed 
servants bound for a term of years were sold from ships 
in Boston as late as 1730,^ while the general trade in 
bound white servants lasted until the time of the Revolu- 
tion,* and in Pennsylvania even until this century.* 

The first redemptioners were naturally of English birth, 
but after a time they were supplanted by those of other 
nationalities, particularly by the Germans and Irish. As 
early as 1718 there was a complaint of the Irish immigrants 
in Massachusetts.^ In Connecticut ^^a parcel of Irish 
servants, both men and women," just imported from 
Dublin, was advertised to be sold cheap in 1764.* In 

1 Berkeley's Report, Hening, II., 516. Brantly, in Winsor, IIL, 646. 

* ** In the year 1730 . . . Colonel Josiah Willard was inyited to view 
some transports who had just landed from Ireland. My uncle spied a 
boy of some yivacity, of about ten years of age., and who was the only 
one in the crew who spoke English. He bargained for him.** — ** Mrs. 
Johnson's Captivity ** in Indian Narratives, p. ISO. 

» Hildreth, III., 896. 

* Samuel Breck writes under date of August 1, 1817, ** I went on board 
the ship John from Amsterdam, . . . and I purchased one (German Swiss 
for Mrs. Ross and two French Swiss for myself.** BecolUcUom^ pp. 290- 
297. 

» Winthrop Papers, Pt. VI., p. 387, note. 

* Barber, Connecticut Collections, p. 166. 
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22 DOMESTIC 8EBVICE 

Many of these bond servants sold themselYes into 
servitude, others were disposed of through emigration 
brokers,^ and still others were kidnapped, being enticed 
on shipboard by persons called "spirits."* 

The form of indenture was simple, and varied but 
little in the different colonies. Stripped of its cumber- 
some legal phraseology, it included the three main points 
of time of service, the nature of the service to be per- 
formed, although this was usually specified to be ^ in 
any such service as his employer shall employ him," 
and the compensation to be given.* 

It sometimes happened that servants came without 

1 Neill, Virginia Carolorum, p. 108 ; TKe Vemey Papen^ Camdi&m So- 
ciety Publications^ vol. 66, pp. 160-162, give a long and detailed aoooont 
of the method of obtaining and transporting eenrants. 

a Neill, Terra Mariae, pp. 201, 202, 

** In better Times, e*re to this Land, 
I was unhappily TrapannM.** 

Sot -Weed Factor ^ p. 6. 

A young woman in search of employment was told that by going on 
board ship she would find it in Virginia, a few miles below on the 
Thames. Another young woman was persuaded to enter the ship, and 
was then sold into service. Cited by Bruce, I., 614, from Interregnmm 
Entry Book, vol. 106, p. 84, and British State Papers^ Colonial^ vol. 
XIII., No. 29, 1. 

The evil of ** spiriting away'* both children and adults became so 
great that in 1664 the Committee for Foreign Plantations interpoeed, and 
the Council created the office of Register, charged with the duty of keep- 
ing a record of all persons going to America as servants, and the state- 
ment that they had voluntarily left England. This act was soon followed 
by another fixing the penalty of death, without benefit of clergy, in 
every case where persons were found guilty of kidnapping children or 
adults. But even these extreme measures did not put an end to the evil ; 
and it is stated that ten thousand persons were annually kidnapped alter 
the passage of the act. Bruce, I., 614-619. 

* *' The Forme of Binding a Servant '* is given in A Belation of Marft 
land, pp. 62-63, and reads as follows : 
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indenUire. In sach cases the law expressly and defi- 
nitely fixed their statos, though it was found extremely 
difficult to decide upon a status that could be perma- 
nent. Virginia, in particular, for a long time found it 
impossible to pass a law free from objections, and its 
experience will illustrate the difficulties encountered else- 
where. An early law in Virginia provided that if a 
senrant came without indenture, he or she was to serve 
four years if more than twenty years old, five years if 
between twelve and twenty years of age, and seven years 
if under twelve.^ Subsequently it was provided that all 
Irish servants without indenture should serve six years 
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Thit Indenture mode the dap of in the ptere 

of our Sateraign€ Lord King Charles, 4tc. beiweene of 

the one party, and on tke other party , WitncMeth, that 

the $aid doth herein covenant prowUee, and grant to^ 

and with the eaid hie Exeeutore and Aeeigne*^ to eerve 

him from the dap of the date hereof, uniiU his Jtr$t and next arrivaU 
im Maryland ; and after for and during the tearme of 
fecrct, in eueh eerwiee and iw^ofw^ent as the said or his 

mseignes shall there implop him, according to the customs of the 
eomnireg im the like kind. In consideration whereof the said 

doih promise and grant, to and with the said 
topagfor his passing, and to find him with Meat, Drinke, AppareU 
amd Lodging^ with other necessaries during the said terme ; and at 
the end of the said terme, to give him one whole geerts provision 
of CamSt and JVtg acres of Land, according to the order of the 
comrntreg. In witnesse whereof, the said hath here- 

wmto put his hand and scale, the dag and geere above written. 
Sealed and delivered 
in the presence of 

HaOU Vkrginia Carolorum, pp. 5-7, giTe« a similar eopj. Bmce, II., 
S, fH<ts the indenture of one Mary Polly whose master was to ** maintain 
J9 a* Mary noe other ways than he doth his own in all things as dyett, 
doalhiaf and lodging, the s* Mary to obey the s' John Porter in all his 
iMrfnl eommands within ye s' term of year^.** 
> BmiD$, L, S67, 1G42. 
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if over sixteen and that all under sixteen should serve 
until the age of twenty-four,^ and this was ag^ain modi- 
fied into a provision requiring those above sixteen years 
to serve four years and those under fifteen to serve 
until twenty-one, the Court to be the judge of their 
ages.^ It was soon found, however, that the term of 
six years ^^ carried with it both rigour and inconvenience *' 
and that thus many were discouraged from' coming to 
the country, and "the peopling of the country retarded.'* 
It was therefore enacted that in the future no servant 
of any Christian nation coming without indenture should 
serve longer than those of the same age bom in the 
country.^ But as the law was also made retroactive, it 
was soon ordained that all aliens without indenture could 
serve five years if above sixteen years of age and all 
under that until they were twenty-four years old, ** that 
being the time lymitted by the laws of Elngland."* This 
arrangement was equally unsatisfactory, since it was found 
that under it "a servant if adjudged never soe little under 
sixteene yeares pays for that small tyme three yeares ser- 
vice, and if he be adjudged more the master looseth the 
like." It was then resolved that if the person were ad- 
judged nineteen years or over he or she should serve five 
years, and if under that age then as many years as he 
should lack of being twenty-four.^ This provision was 
apparently satisfactory, subsequent laws varying only in 
minor provisions concerning the details of the Act.* 

1 Henlng, I., 411, 1666. * Ibid., II., 113-lU, 1661. 

a Ibid,, I., 441-442, 1067. » Ibid,, IL, 240, 1666. 

« Ibid., L, 638-639, 1669. 

• Ibid,, 1706, 1748, 1763. 

In North Carolina no ** imported Christian*' was to be considered a 
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The condition of the redemptioners seems to have been, 
for the moet part, an unenviable one. George Alsop, it 
is true, writes in glowing terms of the advantages enjoyed 
in Maryland: 

•< For know,** he Mys, ** That the Senranta here in Maryland of all 
ColoQtes, dittaot or remote Plantatioiu, have the least cauae to com- 
plain, either for strictneM of Serritude, want of Proritions, or need 
of Apparel : Five dajee aod a half in the Summer weeks is the alotted 
time that they work in ; and for two months when the Sun predomi- 
nates in the highest pitch of his heat, they claim an antient and cus- 
tomary Pririledge, to repose themselves three hours in the day within 
the house, and this is undeniably granted to them that work in the 
Fields. 

In the Winter time, which lasteth three months (nz.), December, 
January, and February, they do little or no work or employment, save 
catting of wood to make good fires to sit by, unless their Ingenuity 
will prompt them to hunt the Deer, or Bear, or recreate themselyes 
in Fowling, to slaughter the Swans, Geese, and Turkeys (which this 
Country affords in a most plentiful manner) : For erery Senrant has 
a Gun, Powder and Shot allowed him, to sport him withall on all 
Uoiidayes and leasurable times, if he be capable of using it, or be 
willing to learn." > 

Hammond also says of Virginia: 

''The Women are not (as is reported) put into the ground to 
worke, but oocupie such domestique employments and houswifery as 
in England, that is dressing victuals, righting up the house, milking, 

serrant unless the person importing him could procure an Indenture. 
IredeU. 1741, chap 24. 

In West New Jersey serrants over twenty-one without indenture were 
to serre four yearn, and all under twenty-one to senre at the discretion of 
the Court. I.<eaming and Spioer, 1082, chap. XI. 

In 9iaryland serrants without indenture of over twenty-one years of 
age were to serre five years; if between eighteen and twenty-two, six 
yean ; if between fifteen and eighteen, seven years ; if under fifteen, 
antil twenty-two yean old. Browne, 1S92. 

1 Alsop, pp. 67-6S. 
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pestering the land with pestilence and penury, and in- 
fecting one another with yice and yillanie, worse than the 
plague it selfe."^ So admirable did the plan seem in 
time that between the years 1661 and 1668 various pro- 
posals were made to the King and Council to constitute 
an office for transporting to the Plantations aU vagrants, 
rogues, and idle persons that could give no account of 
themselves, felons who had the benefit of clergy, and such 
as were convicted of petty larceny — such persons to be 
transported to the nearest seaport and to serve four years 
if over twenty years of age, and seven years if under 
twenty.^ Virginia and Maryland' were the colonies to 
which the majority of these servants were sent, though 
they were not unknown elsewhere.* 

Protests were often made against this method of settle- 
ment, both by the colonists themselves ^ and by English- 
men,^ but it was long before the English government 

» Force, Tracts, I., 19. 

* Calendar of Stale Papers, Colonial Series, 1661-1668. Abstracts 
101, 772, 791, 858. An admirable diBCOssion of ** British Convicts Shipped 
to American Colonies,** by James D. Batler, is found in The American 
Historical Revievo, October, 1896. 

* Eddis says, p. 66, that Maryland was the only colony where oonyictB 
were freely imported ; but Virginia seems to have shared equally in the 
importation. 

^ In Pennsylvania and Virginia transported criminals were so numer- 
ous that laws were passed to prevent their importation. 

» William Smith, History of the Province of New York from iU Dis- 
covery to tfie Appointment of Governor Colden in 1762, pp. 207-210. 
John Watson, pp. 485-486, quotes from contemporaneous writers in op- 
position to the practice in Pennsylvania, circa 1750 ; Hening, II., 509-611. 

* ** It is a shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum of people 
and wicked, condemned men, to be the people with whom you plant; 
and not only so, but it spoileth the plantation ; for they ever live like 
rogues, and not fall to work ; but be lazy, and do mischief, and spend 
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abandoned the practice of transporting criminals to the 
American colonies.^ 

Of the three classes of white, or Christian servants, as 
they were called to distinguish them from Indians and 
negroes, the free willers were evidently found only in 
Maryland. This class was considered even more un- 
fortunate than that of the indented servants or convicts. 
They were received under the condition that they be 
allowed a certain number of days in which to dispose of 
themselves to the greatest advantage. But since ser- 
vants could be procured for a trifling consideration on 
absolute terms, there was no disposition to take a class of 
servants who wished to make their own terms. If they 
did not succeed in making terms within a certain number 
of days, they were sold to pay for their passage.* The 
oolonists saw very little difference between the trans- 
ported criminals and political prisoners, the free willers, 
and the redemptioners who sold themselves into slavery, 
and as between the two classes — redemptioners and con- 
victed felons — they at first considered the felons the more 
profitable as their term of service was for seven years, 
while that of the indented servants was for five years 
only.* 

▼ktoals, and be quickly wesrj, and then certify orer to tbelr coantry to 
the dIecredH of the plantation/* Bacon, St9ap$, Of PlamtationM, 

1 Brace, I., 006, nyt that the order of the General Court of Virginia 
prohibiting the introdaction of English criminals after January SO, 1071 
(Hening, 11^ 60(^11), was confirmed by a royal order announcing that 
the importation of Newgate criminals was to cease, and that this rule was 
to apply to all the Colonies. But the frequent protests against the practice 
fottnd in other Colonies at a much later date would seem to show that It 
Qoold not haTs been generally obeenred. 

• Eddie, pp. 71-76. • Ibid,, pp. 0^71. 
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It is impossible to state the proportion of seryants be- 
longing to the two classes of transported convicts and 
redemptioners, but the statement is apparently fair that 
the redemptioners who sold themselves into service to 
pay for the cost of their passage constituted by far the 
larger proportion. These were found in all the colonies, 
though more numerous in the Southern and Middle colo- 
nies than in New England. In Virginia and Maryland 
they outnumbered negro slaves until the latter part of 
the seventeenth century.^ In Massachusetts, apprenticed 
servants bound for a term of years were sold from ships 
in Boston as late as 1730,' while the general trade in 
bound white servants lasted until the time of the Revolu- 
tion,* and in Pennsylvania even until this century.* 

The first redemptioners were naturally of English birth, 
but after a time they were supplanted by those of other 
nationalities, particularly by the Germans and Irish. As 
early as 1718 there was a complaint of the Irish immigrants 
in Massachusetts.^ In Connecticut ^^a parcel of Irish 
servants, both men and women," just imported from 
Dublin, was advertised to be sold cheap in 1764.* In 

1 Berkeley's Report, Hening, IL, 516. Brantly, in Winsor, IIL, 545. 

* ** In the year 1730 . . . Colonel Josiah Willard was invited to view 
some transports who had just landed from Ireland. My uncle spied a 
boy of some vivacity, of about ten years of age, and who was the only 
one in the crew who spoke English. He bargained for him." — ** Mrs. 
Johnson's Captivity '* in Indian Narratives^ p. 130. 

« Hildreth, ni., 395. 

* Samuel Breck writes under date of August 1, 1817, ** I went on board 
the ship John from Amsterdam, . . . and I purchased one (German Swiss 
for Mrs. Ross and two French Swiss for myself.** BecoUectiom^ pp. 296- 
297. 

' Winthrop Papers, Pt. VI., p. 387, note. 

* Barber, Connecticut Collections, p. 106. 
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1788 larg^ nambert of Irish and German redemptionen 
entered Maryland, and a society was formed to assist the 
Germans who could not speak English.^ 

It has been said that a great majority of the redemp* 
tioners belonged at first to a low class in the social scale. 
A considerable number, however, both men and women, 
belonged to the respectable, even to the so-called upper 
classes of society.^ They were sent over to prevent dis- 
advantageous marriages,* to secure inheritances to other 
members of a family,^ or to further some criminal scheme. 

1 9ebsH, p. soo. 

* Some improvement was eoon teen in Virginia. ** Thete bane beene 
sent thither this last yeare, and are now preeently in going, twelue ban- 
died perwns and Tpwaid, and there are neere one thooaand more remain- 
ing of those that were gone before. The men lately aent, bane beene 
most of them dioiee men, borne and bred Tp to labour and indostry.** 
DeclanOion of CJU Suue of tXt ColonU and Affain im Virginia^ 1620. 
Foroe, IIL, 6. Hammond in Leah awd Baekel, p. 7, also q>eaka of the 
InipfOTement. 

* A weU-known ease was that of Thomaa, eon of Sir Edward Vemey, 
who at the age of nineteen wiahed to marry aome one of lower rank than 
bfaDself. He was eent to Virginia to prevent the marriage, not, however, 
as himsetf a aervant Vemey Papen^ Cofmden SodHj/ Publieaiioni, vol 
it, pp. 100-1(12. 

A nieee of Daniel DeFoe ia aaid to have been aent to Am^ru*^ m a 
isdempUoner for the same reason. 

Ths 8oi-Weed Factor aaya of a maid in a Blaryland inn, 

•• Kidnap*d and FooPd, I hither fled. 
To ahon a hated Nuptial* Bed, 
And to my ooet already find. 
Worse Plagues than those I left behind. 

or mU UmoimItm to Mary-iamt.** p. 7. 

* JasMS Annesley when twelve years old was transported to Pennsyl- 
vsaia. His father died soon after, and his uncle succeeded to the peer- 
•fs. The boy was sold to a planter in Newcastle County, but his title 
to tiM peerage was subsequently proved. Anglesea Peerage Trial, Howell, 
Asis THsis, XVIL, 144^-1454. 
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Many of these bond servants sold themselyes into 
servitude, others were disposed of through emigration 
brokers,^ and still others were kidnapped, being enticed 
on shipboard by persons called "spirits."* 

The form of indenture was simple, and varied but 
little in the different colonies. Stripped of its cumber- 
some legal phraseology, it included the three main points 
of time of service, the nature of the service to be per- 
formed, although this was usually specified to be ^^ in 
any such service as his employer shall employ him,*' 
and the compensation to be given.* 

It sometimes happened that servants came without 

1 Neill, Virginia Carolorum, p. 108 ; The Vemey Papers, Camden So- 
ciety Publications, vol. 66, pp. 160-162, give a long and detailed aoooont 
of the method of obtaining and transporting servants. 

« Neill, Terra Mariae, pp. 201, 202, 

** In better Times, e*re to this Land, 
I was unhappily TrapannM.** 

Sot 'Weed Factor , p. 6. 

A young woman in search of employment was told that by going on 
board ship she would find it in Virginia, a few miles below on the 
Thames. Another young woman was persuaded to enter the ship, and 
was then sold into service. Cited by Bruce, I., 614, from Interregnum 
Entry Book, vol. 106, p. 84, and British State Papers, Colonial, vol. 
Xin., No. 29, 1. 

The evil of ** spiriting away'* both children and adults became so 
great that in 1664 the Committee for Foreign Plantations interposed, and 
the Council created the office of Register, charged with the duty of keep- 
ing a record of all persons going to America as servants, and the state- 
ment that they had voluntarily left England. This act was soon followed 
by another fixing the penalty of death, without benefit of clergy, in 
every case where persons were found guilty of kidnapping children or 
adults. But even these extreme measures did not put an end to the evil ; 
and it is stated that ten thousand persons were annually kidnapped alter 
the passage of the act. Bruce, I., 614-619. 

* *' The Forme of Binding a Servant '* is given in A Belation of Mary' 
land, pp. 62-63, and reads as follows : 
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indenture. In sach cases the law expressly and defi- 
nitelj fixed their statos, though it was found extremely 
difficult to decide upon a status that could be perma- 
nent. Virginia, in particular, for a long time found it 
impossible to pass a law free from objections, and its 
experience will illustrate the difficulties encountered else- 
where. An early law in Virginia provided that if a 
servant came without indenture, he or she was to serve 
four years if more than twenty years old, five years if 
between twelve and twenty years of age, and seven years 
if under twelve.^ Subsequently it was provided that all 
Irish servants without indenture should serve six years 
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Thit Indenture made the dap of in the petre 

of our Soteraigne Lord King Charles, dh;. betweene of 

the one party, and on tke other pariif, Whneeeeih, that 

the eaid doth hereby covenant promi»e^ and grant to^ 

and with the Maid hie Exeeutore and Aeeignee, to eerve 

him from the dap of the date hereof untill hiefirtt and nezt arriwUl 
im Maryland ; and after for and during the tearme of 
fecrct, in $uch eerwiee and iw^opw^ent a» the 9aid or his 

mmignee ahall there implop him, according to the cuetow^ of the 
eoumtrep im the like kind. In consideration whereof, the said 

doth promise and grant, to and with the said 
§0 pap for his passing, and to find kim wiih Meat, Drinke, Apparttt 
amd Lodging, with other necessaries during the said terms ; and at 
the end of the said terme^ to give him one whole peeres provision 
of CormSt and JVtp acres of Land, according to the order of the 
eommtrtp. In witnesse whereof, the said hath here- 

mnio pmt his hand and scale, the dap and peers above written. 
Sealed and delivered 1 
<fi the presence of J 
NeOl, Virginia Carolorum, pp. 6-7, giTee a simUar eopj. Bmce, II., 
i, s^Tf* the indenture of one Mary Polly whoee maeter was to *' maintain 
ye e* Mary noe other ways than he doth his own in all things as dyKt, 
cioathtng and lodging, the si* Mary to obey the s' John Porter in all his 
lawfnl oommands within ye s' term of yearn.** 
1 Hening, L, S67, 1542. 
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if over sixteen and that all under sixteen should serve 
until the age of twenty-four,^ and this was again modi- 
fied into a provision requiring those above sixteen years 
to serve four years and those under fifteen to serve 
until twenty-one, the Court to be the judge of their 
ages.^ It was soon found, however, that the term of 
six years ^^ carried with it both rigour and inconvenience " 
and that thus many were discouraged from* coming to 
the coimtry, and ^Hhe peopling of the country retarded." 
It was therefore enacted that in the future no servant 
of any Christian nation coming without indenture should 
serve longer than those of the same age bom in the 
coimtry.^ But as the law was also made retroactive, it 
was soon ordained that all aliens without indenture could 
serve five years if above sixteen years of age and all 
under that until they were twenty-four years old, " that 
being the time lymitted by the laws of England."* This 
arrangement was equally unsatisfactory, since it was found 
that under it "a servant if adjudged never soe little under 
sixteene yeares pays for that small tyme three yeares ser- 
vice, and if he be adjudged more the master looseth the 
like." It was then resolved that if the person were ad- 
judged nineteen years or over he or she should serve five 
years, and if under that age then as many years as he 
should lack of being twenty-four.* This provision was 
apparently satisfactory, subsequent laws varying only in 
minor provisions concerning the details of the Act.' 

1 Hening, I., 411, 1656. * Ibid., II., 113-114, 1661. 

« Ibid., I., 441-442, 1657. » Ibid., IL, 240, 1666. 

« Ibid., L, 538-539, 1659. 

« Ibid., 1705, 1748, 1753. 

In North Carolina no ** imported Christian*' was to be considered a 
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The condition of the redemptioners seems to have been, 
for the most part, an unenviable one. George Alsop, it 
is true, writes in glowing terms of the advantages enjoyed 
in Maryland: 

** For know,** he ssys, *^ That the Servsote here in Maryland of all 
Cokwiee, distant or remote PlantationB, have the least cause to com- 
plain, either for strictness of Servitude, want of Provisions, or need 
of Apparel : Five dayes aod a half in the Summer weeks is the alotted 
time that thej work in ; and for two months when the Sun predomi- 
nates in the highest pitch of his heat, thej claim an antient and cus- 
tomary Pririledge, to repose themselres three hours in the day within 
the house, and this is undeniably granted to them that work in the 
Fields. 

In the Winter time, which lasteth three months (m.)» I^cember^ 
January, and Fthntary, they do little or no work or employment, save 
cutting of wood to make good fires to sit by, unless their Ingenuity 
will prompt them to hunt the Deer, or Bear, or recreate themselves 
in Fowling, to slaughter the Swans, Geese, and Turkeys (which this 
Country affords in a most plentiful manner) : For every Servant has 
a Gun, Powder and Shot allowed him, to sport him withaU on all 
Uolidayes and leasurable times, if he be capable of using it» or be 
wiUing to learn.** > 

Hammond also says of Virginia: 

^The Women are not (as is reported) put into the ground to 
worke, but occupie such domestique employments and houswifery as 
in EnffUmd, that is dressing victuals, righting up the house, milking, 

■errant unless the person importing him could procure an indenture. 
IredeU. 1741, chap 24. 

In West New Jersey serrants over twenty^one without indenture were 
to senre four years, and all under twenty-one to senre at the discretion of 
the Court. Learning and Spicer, 1682, chap. XI. 

In Maryland serrants without indenture of orer twenty -one yean of 
age were to senre fire years; if between eighteen and twenty-two, six 
years; if between fifteen and eighteen, seren years; if under fifteen, 
ontil twenty-two years old. Browne, 1S92. 

1 Alsop, pp. 67-6S. 
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imployed about dayries, washing, sowing, &c. and both men and 
women have times of recreations, as much or more than in any part 
of the world besides. . . • And whereas it is rumoured that Servants 
haye no lodging other then on boards, or by the Fire side, it is con- 
trary to reason to believe it: First, as we are Christians; next as 
people living under a law, which compels as well the Master as the 
Servant to perform his duty ; nor can true labour be either expected 
or exacted without sufficient cloathing, diet, and lodging ; all which 
both their Indentures (which must inviolably be observed) and the 
Justice of the Country requires." ^ 

A Glasgow merchant under date of January 19, 1714, 
also writes: **Tlie servants are all well cloathed and pro- 
vided with bedding as ye will see," adding that some 
servants prefer ^^Mariland, the reason whereof is that 
Virginia is a little odious to the people here." ^ 

But these enthusiastic descriptions must be taken cum 
grano satis. The object of Alsop's book was to stimulate 
emigration to Maryland, as is evident from the dedication 
to Lord Baltimore and to ^^ all the Merchant Adventures 
for Mary-land." The object of Leah and Rachel was the 
same, and others who wrote in a similar strain had evi- 
dently little personal knowledge of the condition of the 
redemptioners. The real life is more truly portrayed in 
the accounts given by the redemptioners themselves, and 
many of these are preserved. 

The Anglesea Peerage Trial brings out the facts that 
the redemptioners fared ill, worked hard, lived on a 
coarse diet, and drank only water sweetened with a little 
molasses and flavored with ginger.^ Eddis says the 
redemptioners were treated worse than the negroes, since 
the loss of a negro fell on his master ; inflexible severity 

1 Leah and Rachel, pp. 12,14. a Neill, Terra Mariae, pp. 201-202. 

« Howell, Stale Trials, XVII., 1443-1464. 
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exeroiaed over the European servants who ** groaned 
beneath a worse than Egyptian bondage.*'^ 

Richard Frethome, writing from Martinis Hundred, 
gives a pitiful tale of the sufferings of the indented 
servants. *^ Oh ! that you did see my daily and hourly 
sighs, groans, tears and thumps that I afford my own 
breast, and rue and curse the time of my birth with holy 
Job. I thought no head had been able to hold so much 
water as hath, and doth daily flow from mine eyes."' 

The maid who waited on the Sot- Weed Factor says : 

•^ lo better llmee, e're to this Land, 
I wfts anbappily Trspann*d ; 
PerchsDce ss well I did appear, 
As any Lord or Lady here. 
Not then a slave for twice two Tear. 
Mj Cloaths were fashionably new, 
Nor were my Shifts of Linnen Blue ; 
But things are changed^ now at the Hoe| 
I daily work, and Bare-foot go, 
In weeding Com or feeding Swinei 
I spend my melancholy Time.*** 

Undoubtedly, in time, servants of all kinds received 
more consideration than had at first been given them ; ^ 

1 Eddis, pp. 0^70. 

< Netll, Virgimia Caroiorum, p. 68. Neil! adds : ** While some of these 
serranu were treated with kindness, others receiTcd no more consldera- 
Uon than domb, driren cattle.** 

•P. 7. 

* A negro serraiit in the family of Jadi^e Sewall died in 1729, and the 
Utter writing of the funeral says : ** I made a good Fire, set Chairs, and 
gar« Sack.** Diary, III., 3M. The AVic England Weekip Jourmai, Feb* 
ruary tS4, 1739. has a detailed account of the funeral: **A long train 
fallowed him to the grave, it*s said about 150 black, and about 60 whites, 
several magistrates, ministers, gentlemen, etc. His foneral was attended 
with nneommoD respect and his death much Umented.** 
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in 1704 Madame Knight even complained of what she 
considered too great indulgence on the part of the Con- 
necticut farmers towards their slaves.^ Yet, even at the 
North, the lot of a servant was not an enviable one, though 
much was done by the laws of all the colonies to mitigate 
the condition of the redemptioners, as will be seen later in 
discussing the legal relations of masters and servants. 

The wages paid were, as a rule, small, though some 
complaints are found, especially in New England, of high 
wages and poor service. ^ More often the wages were a 
mere pittance. Elizabeth Evans came from Ireland to 
serve John Wheelwright for three years. Her wages 
were to be three poimds a year and passage paid.' 

1 She complains of the great familiarity in permitting the slaves to sit 
at table with their masters ** as they say to save time *' and adds, ^* into 
the dish goes the black hoof, as freely as the white hand/' She relates a 
difficulty between a master and a slave which was referred to arbitration, 
each party binding himself to accept the decision. The arbitrators or- 
dered the master to pay 40 shillings to the slave and to acknowledge his 
fault ** And so the matter ended : the poor master very honestly stand- 
ing to the award." — The Journal of Madame Knight. 

2 John Winter writes from Maine, **I Can not Conceaue which way 
their masters Can pay yt, but yf yt Continue this rates the servants will 
be masters & the masters servants.'' Trelawny Papers, p. 164. John 
Winthrop makes a similar comment in narrating ** a passage between one 
Rowley and his servant. The master, being forced to sell a pair of oxen to 
pay his servant his wages, told his servant he could keep him no longer, not 
knowing how to pay him the next year. The servant answered, he would 
serve him for more of his cattle. But how shall I do (saith the master) 
when all my cattle are gone ? The servant replied, you shall then serve 
me, and so you may have your cattle again." Winthrop gives as a reason 
for high wages the fact that *Uhe wars in England kept servants from 
coming to us, so as those we had could not be hired, when their times 
were out, but upon unreasonable terms, and we found it very difficult to 
pay their wages to their content, (for money was very scarce)." — History 
of New England, n., 219-220. 

*Lechford, Note-book, p. 107. 
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Margery Batman, after five years of service in Charles- 
towui was to receive a she-goat to help her in starting 
life.^ Mary Polly, according to the terms of her indent- 
ure, was to serve ten years and then receive '^ three 
barrells of com and one suit of penistone and one suit of 
good serge with one black hood, two shifts of dowlas and 
shoes and hose convenient.*' ' 

Peter Kalm writes of Pennsylvania in 1748 : ^* A 
servant maid gets eight or ten pounds a year: these 
servants have their food besides their wages, but must 
buy their own clothes, and what they get of these they 
must thank their master's goodness for.*' He adds that 
it was cheaper to buy indented servants since ** this kind 
of servants may be got for half the money, and even 
for less ; for they commonly pay fourteen pounds Penn- 
9jflvania currency, for a person who is to serve four 
years.**' Even at the beginning of the present century 
wages had scarcely risen. Samuel Breck writes of two 
redemptioners whom he purchased in 1817: *'I gave 
for the woman seventy -six dollars, which is her passage- 
money, with a promise of twenty dollars at the end of 
three years if she serves me faithfully; clothing and main- 
tenance of course. The boy had paid twenty -six guilders 
toward his passage-money, which I agreed to give him at 
the end of three years ; in addition to which I paid fifty- 
three dollars and sixty cents for his passage, and for two 
years he is to have six weeks* schooling each year.**^ 

1 I^hford, yote4>ook, p. 81. < Brace, IL, S. • TrateU, I., 900-304. 

* lUfolUciiotu, p. 297. 

** Before Uie Rerolation no hired man or woman wore any thoet to 
fine at calf-«kinB ; coume neata leather waa their erery day wear. Men 
and women then hired by the year, —men got 10 to 9W., and a aerrant 
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For the protection of both masters and servants the 
law sometimes interfered and attempted to regulate the 
matter of wages received at the end of an indenture. 
In Virginia by the code of 1705 every woman servant 
was to receive fifteen bushels of Indian com and forty 
shillings in money, or the value thereof in goods. ^ In 
1748 it was enacted " that every servant, male or female, 
not having wages, shall, at the expiration of his, or her 
time of service, have and receive three pounds ten shill- 
ings current money, for freedom dues, to be paid by his, 
or her master, or owner," ^ and in 1758 the same law was 
re-enacted, but excepting convicts from the provisions of 
the Act.^ In South Carolina all women servants at the 
expiration of their time were to have " a Wastcoat and 
Petticoat of new Half-thick or Pennistone, a new Shift 
of white Linnen, a new Pair of shoes and stockings, a 
blue apron and two caps of white Linnen."* The laws 
of Pennsylvania provided that every servant who served 
faithfully four years should at the expiration of the 
term of servitude have a discharge and be duly clothed 
with two complete suits of apparel, one of which should 
be new,* while in Massachusetts and New York it was 
provided that all servants who had served diligently and 
faithfully to the benefit of their masters should not be 
sent away empty .^ In North Carolina every servant 

woman 8 to 102. Out of that it was their custom to lay up money, to 
buy before their marriage a bed and bedding, silver teaspoons, and a 
spinning-wheel, Ac." — Watson, Annals, p. 165. 

1 Hening, III., 461. « Ibid., VT., 369. 

2 Ibid.y v., 660. « Trott, 1730. 
•Purdon, Act of 1700 ; Carey and Bioren. 

• Body of Liberties, chap. 88, Laws of 1672 ; Laxcs of the Duke of York, 
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not having yearly wages was to be allowed at the ex- 
piration of the term of service three pounds Proclama- 
tion money, besides one sufficient suit of wearing clothes.^ 
In East New Jersey the law was more liberal and gave 
every servant two suits of apparel suitable for a servant, 
one good felling axe, a good hoe, and seven bushels of 
good Indian com.' West New Jersey gave ten bushels 
of com, necessary apparel, two horses, and one axe.' In 
Maryland a woman at the expiration of her term was to 
have the same provision of com and clothes as men ser- 
vants, namely, ^^ a good Cloath suite either of Kersey or 
broad Cloath, a shift of white Linnen to be new, one 
new pair of shoes and stockings, two hoes one Ax and 
three barr*** of Indian com.*'^ A later act specified that 
women servants were to have *^ a Waist-coat and Petty- 
coat of new Half-thick, or Pennistone, a new Shift of 
White Linen, Shoes and Stockings, a blue Apron, Two 
Caps of White Linen, and Three Barrells of Indian 
Com."» 

The test question to be applied to any system of ser- 
vice is — Is the service secured through it satisfactory ? 
It has been seen that a considerable number of servants 
could be secured through the system of indenture, though 
probably less than the colonists desired, and that the 
wages paid them were, as a rule, remarkably low. But 
it must be said that the service received from indented 
servants was, as a rule, what might be expected from 
the class that came to America in that capacity. 

> Iredell. Acta of 1741, chap. XXIV. 

* Lemming and Spiccr, Acta of 1082, chap. VUL 

• Ibid., chap. X. « Browne, IdM. • Bacon, 17I&. 
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It is easy to surmise the character of the service ren- 
dered at first in Virginia and the difficulties encountered 
by employers. Many of the redemptioners had been 
idlers and vagabonds, and for idlers and vagabonds, there 
as elsewhere, stringent laws were necessary. In 1610, 
under the administration of Sir Thomas Gates, various 
orders were passed with reference to pilfering on the 
part of launderers, laundresses, bakers, cooks, and dressers 
of fish. 

" What man or woman soeuer, Laundrer or Laundresse appointed 
to wash the foule linnen of any one labourer or souldier, or any one 
else as it is their duties so to doe, performing little, or no other ser- 
uice for their allowance out of the store, and daily prouisions, and 
supply of other necessaries, ynto the Colonie, and shall from the 
said labourer or souldier, or any one else, of what qualitie whatsoeuer, 
either take any thing for washing, or withhold or steale from him any 
such linnen committed to her charge to wash, or change the same 
willingly and wittingly, with purpose to giue him worse, old or tome 
linnen for his good, and proofe shall be made thereof, she shall be 
whipped for the same, and lie in prison till she make restitution 
of such linnen, withheld or changed." ^ 

Even more stringent penalties are attached to purloining 
from the flour and meal given out for baking purposes.^ 

1 Force, Tracts^ HI. : ** Articles, Lawes, and Orders, Diuine, Poli- 
tique, and Martiall, for the Colony in Virginea Brittania.** 

3 ** All such Bakers as are appointed to bake bread, or what else, either 
for the store to be giuen out in general!, or for any one in particular, shall 
not steale nor imbezell, loose, or defraud any man of his due and proper 
weight and measure, nor vse any dishonest and deceiptfull tricke to make 
the bread weigh heauier, or make it courser vpon purpose to keepe backe 
any part or measure of the flower or meale committed vnto him, nor aske, 
take, or dctaine any one loafe more or lesse for his hire or paines for so 
baking, since whilest he who deliuered vnto him such meale or flower, 
being to attend the businesse of the Colonie, such baker or bakers are 
imposed vpon no other seruice or duties, but onely so to bake for such as 
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But it is not alone in Virginia that perplexed employers 
were fonnd. John Winter, writing to Trelawny from 
Richmond Island, Maine, under date of July 10, 1639, 
says of a certain Priscilla: 

** Too write me of some yll reports is given of my Wyfe for best- 
iDge the msid ; yf a fsire wsye will not do yt, bestinge must, some- 
times, Tppon such Idlle girrells ss she is. Yf joa think yt fitte for 
mj wyfe to do sU the worke & the mside sitt still, she must forbears 
her hsnds to strike, for then the worke will ly yndonn. She hsth bin 
now 2 yesres \ in the house, & I do not thinke she hsth risen 20 times 
before my Wyfe hsth bin vp to Csll her, & msny tymes light the fire 
before she Comes out of her bed. She hsth twize gon s mechinge 
in the woodes, which we hsue bin fsine to send sll our Compsny to 
teeke. We Csnn hardly keep her within doores after we sr gonn to 
beed, except we Csrry the ksy of the doore to beed with us. She 
never Could melke Cow nor gost since she Csme hither. Our men 
do not desire to hsue her boyle the kittle for them she is so sluttish. 
She Csnnot be trusted to seme s few piggs, but my wyfe most Com- 
monly must be with her. She hsth written home, I hesre, thst she 
wss fsine to ly rppon gostes skins. She might take som gostes skins 
to ly in her bedd, but not given to her for her lodginge. For s yesre 
k qusrter or more she Isy with my dsughter vppon s good festher 
bed before my daughter being lacke 3 or 4 daies to Sacco, the maid 
goes into beed with her Cloth & stockins, & would not take the psines 
to plucke of her Cloths : her bedd sfter was s doust bedd & she hsd 2 
Coverletts to ly on her, but sheets she hsd none sfter thst tyme she 
was found to be so sluttish. Her beating that she hath had hath never 
hurt her body nor limes. She is so fatt k soggy she Cann hardly do 
any worke. This I write sll the Compsny will Justify. Tf this 

do worke, snd this shsll bee tske notice of, vpon pstne for the first time 
ollending herein of losing his esres, snd for the second time io be con- 
demned a years to the OalUes, and for the third time offending to be 
condemned to the Gallies for three yeares.** The same penalties are 
attached In case cooks or those who dress fish withhold any part of the 
proviskm given them. Every minister was to read these laws publicly 
every Sunday before catechising. Force, Tracis^ IIL : ** Articles . . . 
lor the Colony in Virginea.** 
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maid at her lasy tymes, when she hath bin found in her ill aocyons, 
do not deserue 2 or 3 blowes, I pray Judge Tou who hath most reason 
to Complaine, my wyfe or the maid. . . . She hath an vnthankefull 
office to do this she doth, for I thinke their was ne?er that steward 
yt amonge such people as we haue Could glue them all Content. Yt 
does not pleas me well being she hath taken so much paines & Care 
to order things as well as she Could, & ryse in the morning rath, & 
go to bed soe latte, & to haue hard speches for yt." ^ 

Wintered letters and reports to the London Company 
are as full of his trials with his servants indoors and 
out, as are the conferences to-day between perplexed em- 
ployers. Even when fortune smiled on him and one 
promised well, misfortune overtook her. 

" The maid Tomson had a hard fortune. Tt was her Chance to be 
drowned Cominge over the barr after our Cowes, & very little water 
on the barr, not aboue } foote, & we Cannot Judge how yt should be, 
accept that her hatt did blow from her head, & she to saue her hatt 
stept on the side of the barr. ... I thinke yf she had lived she 
would haue proved a good servant in the house : she would do more 
worke then 3 such maides as Pryssyllea is."' 

It is true that Maine was a remote colony and the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining good servants was presumably greater 
than in places more accessible. Yet the same tale of trial 
comes from Boston and from those whose means, charac- 
ter, and position in society would seem to exempt them 
from the difficulties more naturally to be expected in 
other places. Mrs. Mary Winthrop Dudley writes re- 
peatedly in 1636 to her mother, Mrs. Margaret Winthrop, 
begging her to send her a maid, ^^on that should be a 

1 Trelaumy Papers, Collections of Maine Historical Society, III., 
166-168. 

a Ibid., 169. 
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good lusty seruant that hath skille in a dairy.'' ^ But 
how unsatisfactory the ^^ lusty servant " proved a later 
letter of Mrs. Dudley shows: 

** I thoaght it conTenient,** the writes, *' to soqaaint yon and mj 
father what a great affliction I haue met withal by mj maide ser- 
vant, and how I am like thfoogh God his mercie to be freed from it ; 
at her first coming me she carried her selfe dutifully as became a 
servant; but since through mine and mj husbands forbearance 
towards her for small faults, she hath got such a head and is growen 
soe insolent that her carriage towards ts, especially myselfe is msuf- 
ferable. If I bid her doe a thinge shee will bid me to doe it my selfe, 
and she sayes how shee can give content as wel as any senrant but 
shee will not, and sayes if I loue not quietnes I was never so fitted in 
my life, for shee would make mee haue enough of it. If I should 
write to you of all the reriling speeches and filthie language shee 
hath vsed towards me I should but grieue you. My husband hath rsed 
all meanes for to reforme her, reasons and perswasions, but shee doth 
professe that her heart and her nature will not suifer her to confease 
her faults. If I tell my husband of her behauiour towards me, vpon 
examination shee will denie all that she hath done or spoken : so that 
we know not how to proceede against her: but my husband now 
hath hired another maide and is resolved to put her away the next 
weeke.** « 

Other members of the Winthrop family also have left 
an account of their trials of this kind. A generation 
later, July 7, 1682, Wait Winthrop wrote to Fitz-John 
Winthrop, ^ I feare black Tom will do but little semis. 
He used to make a show of hanging himselfe before 
folkes, but I believe he is not very nimble about it when 
ho is alone. Tis good to haue an eye to him, and if you 
think it not worth while to keep him, eyther sell him 

1 Man. Hi$L Soe. CoU., Fifth Series, L, S4-S7. 

</6(d, as. 
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or send him to Virginia or the West Indies before winter. 
He can do something as a smith.'' ^ In the third genera- 
tion John Winthrop, the son of Wait Winthrop, wrote 
to his father from New London, Connecticut, 1717: 

'' It is not conyenient now to vnrite the trouble & plague we have 
had w*^ this Irish creature the year past. Lying & unfaithful! ; w* 
doe things on purpose in contradiction & vexation to her mistress ; lye 
out of the house anights, and have contrivances w* fellows that have 
been stealing from o' estate & gett drink out of y* cellar for them ; 
saucy & impudent, as when we have taken her to task for her wicked- 
ness she has gon away to complain of cruell usage. I can truly say 
we have used this base creature w** a great deal of kindness & lenity. 
She w' frequently take her mistresses capps & stockins, hanckerchers 
&c., and dress herselfe, and away w*^out leave among her companions. 
I may have said some time or other when she has been in fault, that 
she was fitt to live nowhere butt in Virginia, and if she w' not mend 
her ways I should send her thither ; thd I am sure no body w' give 
her passage thither to have her service for 20 yeares, she is such a 
high spirited pernicious jade. Robin has been run away near ten 
days, as you will see by the inclosed, and this creature knew of his 
going and of his carrying out 4 dozen bottles of cyder, metheglin, & 
palme wine out of the cellar amongst the servants of the towne, and 
meat and I know not V." ' 

The trials of at least one Connecticut housekeeper are 
hinted at in an Order of the General Court in 1645, 
providing that a certain "Susan C, for her rebellious 
carriage toward her mistress, is to be sent to the house 
of correction and be kept to hard labor and coarse diet, 
to be brought forth the next lecture day to be publicly 
corrected, and so to be corrected weekly, until order be 
given to the contrary."^ 

^Ma$8. Hist. Soc. Coll, Fifth Series, VHI., 427. 
« Winthrop Papers, Pt. VI., 353-364, note. 
* Trumbull, Blue Laws, p. 155. 
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But it is undoubtedly in the legislation of the colonial 
period that one finds the best reflection of colonial service, 
and one may say of it, as Judge Sewall wrote to a friend 
when sending him a copy of the Statutes at Large for 
1684, *' You will find much pleasant and profitable Reading 
in it/*^ Numerous acts were passed in all the colonies 
determining the relation between masters and servants, 
and these laws were most explicit in protecting the 
interests of both parties — a fact often indicated by the 
very name of the act, as that of 1700 in Pennsylvania, 
entitled '* For the just encouragement of servants in the 
discharge of their duty, and the prevention of their 
deserting their master*s or owner's service.*"' 

In the legislation in regard to service and servants, it 
is impossible always to discriminate between the general 
class of either bound or life servants and the particular 
class of domestic employees. But the smaller class was 
comprised in the larger, and household servants had the 
benefit of all legislation affecting servants as a whole. 
Few or no laws were passed specifically for the benefit of 
domestic employees. 

These laws worked both ways. On the one hand, they 
were intended to protect the servant from the selfishness 
and cruelty of those masters who would be inclined to 
take advantage of their position; on the other hand, they 
protected the master who had invested his capital in 
servants, and asked protection for it at the hands of the 
law, as he sought protection for any other form of 
property. 

1 IfoM. Biti, 8oc ColLy Sixth Series, n^ 111. 
* Pardon, DigtM, 
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Several general classes of laws are found for the pro- 
tection of servants. The first provides that no servant, 
bound to serve his or her time in a province, could be 
sold out of the province, without his or her consent.^ A 
second class of laws compelled masters and mistresses to 
provide their servants with wholesome and sufficient food, 
clothing, and lodging;^ and a third provided that if a 
servant became ill during the time of his service, his mas- 
ter should be under obligation to care for him, and heavy 
penalties were sometimes incurred by a master who dis- 
charged a servant when sick.' 

1 Pardon, Digest, Act of 1700. In East New Jeney the priyilege was 
restricted to white servants. Learning and Spicer, Acts of EoMt New Jer- 
sey y 1682. In Massachusetts no servant was to be put off for more than 
a year to another master without the consent of the Court. Body of Lib- 
erties, § 86, Act of 1672. In New York no servant, except one bound 
for life, could be assigned to another master for more than one year, 
except for good reason. — Laws of the Duke of York, 

> Iredell, Acts of 1741, chap. XXIY., § 4; Leaming and Spicer, Acts of 
East New Jersey, 1 682, chap. XXVI. Any white servant burdened beyond 
his strength, or deprived of necessary rest and sleep, could complain to 
the justice of the peace. This officer was empowered, first, to admonish 
the offending master ; second, to levy on his goods to an amount not ex- 
ceeding ten pounds ; and third, to sell the servant's time. Trott, Act of 
1717. In New York and Massachusetts servants were to have conven- 
ient time for food and rest — Laios of the Duke of York; Massachusetts, 
Act of 1672. In Maryland the penalty for insufficient meat, drink, 
lodging, and clothing, burdens beyond their strength, or more than ten 
lashes for one offence, was for the first and second offence a fine of not 
more than a thousand pounds of tobacco, and on the third offence the 
servant recovered his liberty. Permission to exceed ten lashes could be 
obtained from the Court, but the master could not inflict more than thirty- 
nine lashes. — Dorsey, Laws of 1715, chap. LXIV. 

• Trumbull, Public Records, p. 203 ; Massachusetts, Act of 1700 ; Ire- 
dell, Acts of 1741, chap. XXIV. In North Carolina if a master did not use 
means for the recovery of a servant when ill, and turned him away, he 
forfeited five pounds for each servant so turned away, and if this was not 
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The Iaw went even further and protected servants 
against unjust cruelty, especially against every form of 
bodily maiming. If a white servant lost an eye or a tooth 
at the hands of his master or mistress, he gained his free- 
dom, and could sometimes recover further compensation, 
if the Court so adjudged.^ If servants fled from the 
cruelty of their master, they were to be protected, though 
notice of such protection was to be sent to the master and 
the magistrate.' In New York if a master or dame 
tyrannically and cruelly abused a servant, the latter could 
complain to the constable and overseers, who were in- 
structed to admonish the master on the first offence, and 
on the second, to protect the servant in the house until 
relief could be obtained through the Courts.* In North 
Carolina no Christian servant could be whipped without 
an order from the justice of the peace ; if any one pre- 
sumed so to do, the person offending was to pay forty 
shillings to the party injured.^ Immoderate punishment 

sniBdeiit Um Cocut wms empowered to leTj an additional anuMint. Snch 
■enranu on their recoTery were to bate their freedom, proTided thay had 
not brooght the illnees on themaelTee. In Connecticut if the injury came 
at the banda of the master or any member of bit family, the matter was 
oblifed to proride for the maintenance of the eenrant, eten after the ex- 
piration of bis term of serrioe, according to the judgment of the Court. 
But if the injury **came by any providence of God without the default 
of the family of the gotemor/* the master was released from the obli- 
gation of proTiding for him after his term of serrice expired. In South 
Carolina masters turning away sick or infirm senrants were to forfeit 
twenty pounds. 

1 Learning and Spicer, EaM Xew Jetty , 2682 ; Body of Libtrties, § 87, 
Act of 1072 ; LawB of thf Duke of York. In Maryland the Act of 1693 
freed a mulatto girl whdse master had cut off both her ean. 

* Body of Libtrties, § 86. Act of 1072 ; Laict of Commectieul, 1673. 

• Latn of thf Dukf of York. 
« Iredall, 1741, chap. XXIV. 
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also subjected the master to appear before the County 
Court to answer for his conduct.^ When New Jersey 
became a royal province in 1702, the instructions of the 
Crown to Lord Cornbury included a provision that he 
should ^^ endeavor to get a Law past for the restraining of 
any inhuman Severity, which by ill Masters or Overseers, 
may be used towards their Christian Servants, and their 
Slaves, and that Provision be made therein, that the wil- 
full killing of Indians and Negroes may be punished with 
Death, and that a fit Penalty be imposed for the maiming 
of them."* Moreover, in North Carolina complaints of 
servants against their masters could be heard without 
formal process of action.' In Pennsylvania the law of 
1771 provided that every indented servant should obtain 
a legal residence in the city or place where he or she had 
first served his or her master sixty days, or if he had 
afterwards served twelve months in any other place, he 
was at liberty to choose his residence in either place. In 
South Carolina a master denying a certificate at the ex- 
piration of a servant's time was to forfeit two pounds.* 

Important as these provisions were in the interest of 
the servant, the law protected the master even more care- 
fully and specifically. The great danger to him was 
in the loss of servants through their escaping from service 
and being harbored by frieodly sympathizers or rival 
employers. The law dealt rigorously with both classes 
of offenders. In South Carolina stubborn, refractory, 

1 Learning and Spicer, East New Jersey ^ 1682, chap. VIII. 
^ Instructions of the Crown, November 10, 1702. 
•IredeU, 1741, chap. XXIV. 
* Carey and Bioren, chap. 035. 
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and discontented servants, who ran away before their 
term of service expired, were obliged to serve their 
masters three times the period of their absence.^ In 
Pennsylvania every servant absenting himself without 
leave for one day or more was to serve, at the expiration 
of his time, five days for every day*s absence, and in addi- 
tion, to give satisfaction to his master for any damages 
or charges incurred through his absence.^ In East New 
Jersey runaways were to serve double the time of their 
absence, and also to give satisfaction for the costs and 
damages caused by their absence.* In North Carolina 
runaways who would not tell the name of their master, 
either because unable to speak English or through obsti- 
nacy, were to be committed to jail and advertised for two 
months. Servants absenting themselves were to serve 
double time.^ In South Carolina a servant who ran away 
was to serve one week for every day^s absence, but the 
whole time was not to exceed two years.* Servants run- 
ning away with slaves were to be considered felons. In 
Maryland absenting servants were to serve additional 
time at the discretion of the Court, ten days, or not ex- 
ceeding that, for every day*s absence, and to give satis- 
faction for costs incurred.* 

The temptation to harbor runaways was great, not so 
much from philanthropic motives as because of the scar- 

> Trott, Act of 1717. 

• Act of 1673. 

• LcAiniDg and 8pic«r, Aei of 1SS2. Thitit|Nr»cUeaUjtlitr»'«Dtctiii«ot 
of a nimilmr Uw Id Cart«r«t*s time, 1S6S, aod of Um Uw of 1S76. 

« ImielU Act of 1741. 
»Tn»tt, Actof 1717. 

• Browne, lOOS ; Doiiey, 1716, chap. XLIV. 
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city of labor, and every colony supplemented its legislation 
against runaways by corresponding acts carrying penalties 
for harboring them. In East New Jersey the offender 
was fined five pounds and was to make full satisfaction 
to the master or mistress for costs and damages sustained 
because of the absence, while any person who knowingly 
harbored or entertained a runaway, ^^ except of real char- 
ity," was to pay the master or mistress of the servant ten 
shillings for every day's entertainment and concealment 
and to be fined at the discretion of the Court. ^ In Con- 
necticut the presumption was that if servants were enter- 
tained after nine o'clock at night they were runaways, 
and the head of the family so entertaining them was to 
forfeit five shillings to the complainer and five shillings 
to the town treasurer. Any Indian hiding a runaway 
was to forfeit forty shillings for every such offence or 
suffer a month's imprisonment.^ In South Carolina runa- 
ways were not to be harbored under a penalty of two 
pounds for every day and night the servant was so enter- 
tained, but the total amount forfeited was not to exceed 
treble the value of the servant's time remaining to be 
served.* In New York any one proved to have connived 
at the absence of a servant was to forfeit twenty pounds 
to the master or dame and five pounds to the Court. 
Any one knowingly harboring a runaway was to forfeit 
ten shillings for every day's entertainment.* In Penn- 
sylvania any one concealing a servant forfeited twenty 

1 Learning and Spicer, Act of 1682. The Acts of 1682 and 1675 had 
•imilar provisions. 

« Act circa 1784 ; Trumbull, Public Becordi, 1666-1678. 

•Trott, Act of 1717. 

* Laws of the Duke of Tork^ 
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shillings for each day's concealment.^ In Rhode Island 
any person entertaining a servant after nine o'clock at 
night forfeited five stiillings for each offence.' In Mary- 
land, by an act of 1692, persons harboring runaways were 
to forfeit five hundred pounds of tobacco for every hour's 
entertainment, one half to the government and one half 
to the informer.* By a later act the person harboring 
runaways was to forfeit one hundred pounds of tobacco 
for every hour's entertainment, one half to go to the 
public schools and one half to the party agg^eved«^ This 
was intended to meet evasions of the previous laws on 
the part of those who harbored runaways a few hours at 
a time and then helped them on their way. Free negroes 
or mulattoes harboring runaways were to forfeit one thou- 
sand pounds of tobacco for every such offence, one half 
for the use of free schools and one half to the party 
aggrieved.* By a later act, servants harboring runaways 
were to be punished by the magistrate by lashes, not to 
exceed thirty-nine, on the bare back.* 

On the other hand, every incentive was held out to 
assist in the return of runaways. In North Carolina any 
person who assisted in taking up runaways was rewarded, 
the reward being gauged by the number of miles away 
from the master's house that the servant was taken.^ In 
Pennsylvania any one apprehending a runaway servant 
and returning him or her to the sheriff of the county was 
to receive ten shillings if the runaway was taken within 

1 Paidon. Digests Act of 1700. * Browne, lOOS ; Doney, 1716. 

• Act of 1704. • Baoon, 174S. 

s Browne, 1009 ; Doney, 1716. ^ iredeil. Act of 174L 

« BaMm, 174S. 
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ten miles of the master's honse and twenty shillings if at 
a distance of more than ten miles. ^ In Connecticut any 
Indian who returned a runaway to the nearest authority 
was to receive as a reward two yards of cloth.* In 
Maryland the allowance was two hundred pounds of 
tobacco, while Indians were to receive a match coat or its 
value.* Persons in Virginia, Delaware, or the northern 
parts of America, who apprehended runaways from Mary- 
land, were to receive four hundred pounds of tobacco, and 
the servant was to reimburse his master by additional 
servitude.* Every precaution to prevent runaways was 
taken. Indian, negro, and mulatto servants were not to 
travel without a pass,* nor were slaves to leave their plan- 
tation without leave, except negroes wearing liveries.® 
In Connecticut servants were not to go abroad after nine 
o'clock at night,^ in Massachusetts they were not to fre- 
quent public houses,* and in South Carolina and Massa- 
chusetts innkeepers were not to harbor them.® 

Yet the life under a master or mistress was often such 
as to tempt a servant to escape ; added to a condition 
that often involved hard work, poor lodging, and insuffi- 
cient food and clothing, was the infliction of humiliating 
corporal punishment in case of disobedience or disorder. 

1 Carey and Bioren, Act of 1700. 
« Trumbull, Public Records, 
s Acts of 1692 and 1715. 

* Act of 1692. 

* Connecticut, circa 1784 ; New York, Act of 1672 ; Maryland, AcU of 
1692, 1716. 

• Iredell, Act of 1741. 
T Act circa 1784. 

• Act of 1646. 

•Trott, 1717; Massachusetts, Act of 1698. 
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In Conneotiout a servant could be punished by the magis- 
trate not to exceed ten stripes for one o£Fence.^ The 
Rhode Island hiw was similar.^ In North Carolina runa- 
ways were to receive from the constable as many lashes 
as the justice of the peace should think fit, ^* not exceed- 
ing the Number of thirty-nine, well laid on, on the Back 
of such Runaway,'' while disobedient servants were to be 
punished with corporal punishment, not to exceed twenty- 
one lashes. In cases where free persons suffered punish- 
ment by being fined, servants were whipped.* In South 
Carolina a servant for striking his master or mistress was 
to serve not more than six months' additional time, or be 
punished with not more than twenty-one stripes.^ In 
Massachusetts and New York any servants who had been 
unfaithful, negligent, or unprofitable in their service, not- 
withstanding good usage from their masters, were not to 
be dismissed until they had made satisfaction according 
to the judgment of the civil authorities.* 

In nearly every colony heavy penalties followed at- 
tempts to carry on trade or barter with servants. In 
North Carolina a freeman trading with a servant forfeited 
treble the value of the goods traded for and six pounds in 
addition ; if unable to pay the fine he was himself sold as 
a servant. A servant trading or selling the property of 
his master was to serve his master additional time, the 

1 Act of IMS. 

• Act of 17SS. 

• Iredell, Act of 1741. Bat ooiporml ptmtshimml was aol lo dcprivs 
the BiAetar of sooli other Mtlsfaetlon as hs might be entitled to hy 
the Act. 

♦Act of 1717. 

• Bod^ <^ Iid<ftiet, f 8S, Aet of 167S ; Lam a^f tk§ Dmk$ ^ Tarit. 
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length to be fixed bj the Court. ^ In East New Jersey 
the penalty was five pounds for the first offence and ten 
pounds for each subsequent one; the offending servant 
was to be whipped by the person to whom he had ten- 
dered such sale, the reward of half a crown being paid by 
the master or mistress to the person administering the 
punishment.^ In Pennsylvania any one trading secretly 
with a servant was to forfeit to the master three times the 
value of the goods, and the servant at the expiration of his 
time was to render satisfaction to the master to double 
the value of the goods, and, if black, was to be whipped 
in the most public place in the township.' Trading with 
servants was prohibited in Connecticut^ and in Massa- 
chusetts.^ In South Carolina any one buying, selling, or 
bartering with a servant was to forfeit treble the value of 
the goods and ten pounds to the informer ; the offending 
servant was to be whipped on the bare back in the watch- 
house at Charleston.® In New York servants were for- 
bidden to trade under penalty of fine or corporal punish- 
ment. Those trading with servants were to restore the 
commodities to the master and to forfeit double their 
value to the poor of the parish.^ In Maryland the pen- 
alty was two thousand pounds of tobacco, one half to go 
to the king and one half to the master.^ 

Many miscellaneous provisions in different colonies 
must have seemed oppressive. In New Jersey and South 
Carolina servants could not marry without the consent of 

1 IredeU, 1741. » Laws of 1672. 

* Learning and Spicer, Act of 16S2. « Act governing white servants, 1717. 
« Purdon, Digest, 1700. ^ Xa^, of ^^ /)^jt« of York. 

* Act drca 1784. » Browne, 1692 ; Dorsey, 1716. 
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their masters.^ In Massachaaetts no covenant seirant in 
the honaehold with any other could be an office holder.' 
In Pennsylvania innkeepers were forbidden to trust 
them.* In North Carolina servants making false com- 
plaints in regard to illness were to serve double the time 
lost, and the same penalty followed if they were sent to 
jail for any o£Fence.^ No slave was to go armed in North 
Carolina, and if one was found offending, the person mak- 
ing the discovery was to appropriate the weapon for his 
own use, and the servant was to receive twenty lashes on 
his or her bare back. One servant on each plantation, 
however, was exempted from the law, but such an one 
must carry a certificate of permission.* In Massachu- 
setts servants were to be catechised once a week* and 
were not to wear apparel exceeding the quality and con- 
dition of their persons or estates under penalty of admo- 
nition for the first offence, a fine of twenty shillings for 
the second, and forty shillings for the third offence.^ 

The obligation of the master to a servant-owning and 
slave-owning community was recognized in North Caro- 
lina in a positive law prohibiting a master from setting 
free a negro or mulatto on any pretence whatsoever, 
except for meritorious services to be judged and allowed 
by the County Court, and even in this case a license was 
to be previously obtained.* In Massachusetts Bay ser- 
vants were not to be set free until they had served out 

1 Learning and Spioefp Acts of ISSS, 1675 ; Troit, Act of 1717. 

* Maaaiu^uiietU Bay, Act of leSO. 

* Carey and Bioren, Act of 1731. 

Mmtell, 1741. ^/Md. 

• LawB of 1072. ^ j^(^ 

• IredeU, 1741. 
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their time.^ In Connecticut a slave set free was to be 
maintained by his master if he came to want.^ 

In view of all these restrictions on servants of a per- 
sonal, industrial, and political character it seems strange 
that even any from their number should have been able, 
at the expiration of their term of service, to break away 
from the spirit of this bondage and reach a higher posi- 
tion in the social scale; yet many of the redemptioners 
became in time, especially at the North, respectable 
and even prominent members of the community.' The 
women often married planters^ and in turn became the 
employers of servants. Yet these are the exceptions. 
For a long time the redemptioners were considered the 

1 Act of 1636. 

• Act of 1784. 

*NeiU, Founders of Maryland, pp. 77-79, gives the names of eighty 
servants brought over by Comwallis between 1634 and 1651 ; and of 
these, five became members of the Assembly, one became a sheriff, and 
two were signers of the Protestant Declaration. Other noteworthy in- 
stances are foond in Virginia. Neill, Virginia Carolorum^ p. 297. Some- 
times, however, the trail of the serpent remained. R. G., in a treatise 
published about 1661, says of the burgesses that they ** were usually such 
as went over servants thither, and though by time, and industry, they 
may have attained competent estates, yet by reason of their poor and 
mean condition, were unskilful in judging of a good estate, either of 
church or Commonwealth, or by the means of procuring it" — Virginia 
Carolorumy p. 290. George Taylor, a Pennsylvania redemptioner, was 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

* The Sot- Weed Factor describes a quarrel in which one says : 

** . . . tho' now so brave, 
I knew you late a Four- Years Slave ; 
What if for Planter's Wife you go. 
Nature designed you for the Hoe." — P. 21. 

DeFoe says : ** When their Time is expired, sometimes before it, 
(they) get marri'd and setU'd ; turn Planters, and by Industry grow 
rich ; or get to be Yearly Servants in good Families upon Terms." — Be- 
haviour of Servants, p. 140. 
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o£F-«coaring8 of English cities, and they formed a distinct 
class in the social order lower than their masters or 
employers. In view of this fact, a reproach was of 
necessity attached to all belonging to the class and to 
the designation applied to them. Their descendants 
ultimately formed the class of poor whites, — the lowest 
stratum in the social order whose members were held in 
contempt even by the negroes. 

It has been said that the redemptioners were found in 
all the colonies, though they were more numerous in the 
Middle and Southern colonies than in New England. But 
it was difficult to keep white servants for any length of 
time in a country where land was cheap and the servant 
soon in turn became a master.^ It was undoubtedly this 
difficulty that led to the substitution for white servants of 
Indians and negro slaves. Indian servants were appar- 
ently more numerous in the New England colonies, while 
negro slavery gained its strongest foothold in the South. 

The employment of Indians as servants grew up natu- 
rally in New England and was continued for at least 
a hundred years.' Their presence was regarded as 

> Elkanah Watson, writing from London in 17S2, comparet the sitent 
attention gi?en by Engliah terranu with the Tolnbilitj of thiiee in 
France, and then adds : ** In America, oar domestic feels the oonseioaa-> 
ness, that he may in torn become a master. This feeling may, perhaps, 
impair his osefulness as a serrant, but cannot be deprecated, whilst it 
adds to his self-respect as a man.** — Mem and Times of the Setoimiiom. 
pp. 109-170. 

* Numberless adfertisements are found like the fbUowing : ** An Ind- 
ian maid about 10 years of Age, brought up from a Child to all sorts of 
Household work, can handle her Needle Tery well and Sew or Flower 
and ingenious about her Work : To be sold on reasonable terma** — Ihhs- 
ton Xevrs Letter, June 8. 1719. 

** An Indian Woman Aged about SO Years fit for all ***^»*^> of House- 
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almost providential by the New Englanders, hard pressed 
for assistance in house and field. When the question of 
the right and wrong of the matter was suggested by the 
troubled conscience, an easy answer was found : was it 
not sin to suffer them longer to maintain the worship of 
the devil when they were needed so sorely as slaves?^ 
But like the redemptioners, their service so eagerly 
sought often proved unsatisfactory. Hugh Peter wrote 
to John Winthrop, September 4, 1689, " My wife desires 
my daughter to send to Hanna that was her mayd, now at 
Charltowne, to know if shee would dwell with vs, for 
truly wee are so destitute (hauing now but an Indian) 

hold work either for To?m or Country, can Sew, Wash, Brew, Bake, 
Spin, and Milk Cows, to be sold by Mr. Henry Hill.'* — Ibid,^ January 
4, 1720. 

**A Very likely Indian Womans Time for Eleven Years and Five 
Months to be disposed of ; she's a very good Servant, and can do any 
Household work, either for Town or Country." — Ibid,, March 21, 1720. 

** An Indian Woman aged Sixteen Years, that speaks good English ; 
to be sold,"— ./6uJ., February 20, 1716. 

** A Stray Spanish Indian Woman named Sarah, Aged about 40 Years 
taken up, which the Owner may have paying the Charges." — Ibid., 
January 4, 1720. 

1 ** A warr with the Narraganset is verie considerable to this planta- 
tion, flor I doubt whither yt be not synne in vs, hauing power in our 
hands, to suffer them to maynteyne the worship of the devill which 
theire paw wawes often doe ; 2lie, If vpon a Just warre the Lord should 
deliuer them into our hands, wee might easily haue men woemen and 
children enough to exchange for Moores, which wilbe more gaynefuU 
pilladge for vs than wee conceive, for I doe not see how wee can thrive 
vntill wee gett into a stock of slaves sufficient to doe all our buisines, for 
our children's children will hardly see this great Continent filled with 
people, soe that our servants will still desire freedome to plant for them 
selues, and not stay but for verie great wages. And I suppose you know 
verie well how wee shall maynteyne 20 Moores cheaper than one Eng- 
lishe servant." — Emanuel Downing to John Winthrop, 1645. Mass, 
Hist, Soc, Coll, Fourth Series, voL VI., p. 06. 
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that wee know not what to doe.*'^ More unfortanate 
still was the young clergyman, the Rev. Peter Thatcher. 
He records in his diary at Barnstable, May 7, 1679, ^ I 
bought an Indian of Mr. Checkley and was to pay 5X a 
month after I received her and five pound more in a quar- 
ter of a year.** A week later he writes, ^Came home 
and found my Indian girl had liked to have knocked my 
Theodora on head by letting her fall, whereupon I took 
a good walnut stick and beat the Indian to purpose till 
she promised to do so no more.**' 

In every section negro slavery grew up side by side 
with white and Indian slavery,* though its hold even 

> JfeM. Him. Soe, CM., Fourth Series, toI. VL, p. 101. 

James Roaaell Lowell oommenting on this leUer njs, *' Let soy lioaas> 
wife of our (Uy, who does not find the Keltic element In domestic life to 
refreshing as to Mr. Arnold In litermtoxe, imagine a household with one 
wild Peqoot woman, communicated with by signs, for its maid of aQ 
work, and take courage. Those were serious times indeed, when your 
eook might give warning by taking your scalp, or ckigmon, as the case 
might be, and making off with it into the woods.** — ** New Rngiand 
Two Centuries Ago,** In Among Mjf Books, L, 253. 

*TMle, MiMorp of MiUon, M<u$ackusetu, 1640-1887, Journal of 
BsT. Peter Thatcher, Appendix B, pp. 541-64S. 

* Th€ Seport of a Frtneh ProUttant R^fkgtt in Bo$ion, 1687, eri- 
dently submitted to guide friends In France thinking of coming to America, 
says : ** You may also own negroes and negresees ; there is not a house in 
Boston, howeter small may be its means, that has not one or two. There 
are those that have five or six, and all make a good liTing.** — Pp. 1(^-90. 

The New England papers, eren in the first part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, are full of adTertisements like the following : *' A Negro Wench 
with a Girl Four Years old both bom in the Country, used to all Family 
work on a Farm, to be sold on reasonable Tenns.** — Botion .Vrtee Letter, 
October 6, 1710. 

** A very likely young Negro Wench that can do any Household Work 
to be sold, inquiie of Mr. Samuel Sewall.** — Ibid., AptH 0, 1716. 

** Lately arrived from Jamaica seTeral Negro boys and giris, to be sokl 
by Mr. John Chamock k Co.** — Ibid., May 11, 1719. 
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upon the South was far from strong until the end of 
the seventeenth century. It is both unnecessary and 
impossible to discuss in this place the question of slavery^ 
and its relation to the larger subject of service. The 
close of the colonial period saw it firmly established at 
the South, where it supplanted the system of white servi- 
tude, while at the North both black and white slavery 
gave place to free labor. 

The details of the history of domestic service during 
the colonial period may seem unnecessary to an under- 
standing of domestic service as it is to-day, but an ex- 
amination of them must show the existence during that 
period of principles and conditions that must modify 
the judgment concerning the conditions of to-day. No 
wish is more often expressed than that it might be pos- 
sible to return to the Arcadian days when service was 

Most of the adyertiBements describe those offered for sale as **ver7 
likely,*' and add the 8i)ecially desirable qualification that he or she ** speaks 
good English.** Judge Sewall, in 1700, giyes this account of his first pro- 
test against negro slavery : ** Having been long and much dissatisfied 
with the Trade of fetching Negros from Guinea ; at last I had a strong 
Inclination to Write something about it ; but it wore off. At last read- 
ing Bayne, Ephes. about servants, who mentions Blackmoors ; I began 
to be uneasy that I had so long neglected doing anything.** — Diary, 

n., le. 

1 But it is of interest in passing to note two contemporaneous judg- 
ments on the effect of slavery. Elkanah Watson, writing of his journey 
through the South in 1778, says : ** The influence of slavery upon southern 
habits is peculiarly exhibited in the prevailing indolence of the people. It 
would seem as if the poor white man had almost rather starve than work, 
because the negro works.** — Men and Times, p. 72. 

Thomas Anburey writes » ** Most of the planters consign the care of 
their plantations and negroes to an overseer, even the man whose house 
we rent, has his overseer, though he could vrith ease superintend it him- 
self ; but if they possess a few negroes, they think it beneath their dignity, 
added to which, they are so abominably lazy.** — Travels, IL, 328. 
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abundant, excellent, and cheap. But those days did not 
exist in America during the colonial period. The condi- 
tions at that time bear a marked resemblance to those 
of to-day. The social position of all servants was lower 
than that of their employers, and the gulf between the 
two was more difficult to span. Service was difficult to 
obtain and unsatisfactory when secured. Servants com- 
plained of hard work and ill treatment, and masters of 
ungrateful servants and inefficient service, and both 
masters and servants were justified in their complaints. 
The legal relations between master and servant were 
explicitly defined as regards length of service, wages 
paid, and the mutual obligations of both parties to the 
contract during the period of service. But this very 
definiteness of the contract was due to the fact that the 
relationship between the two parties was an arbitrary one 
and could not have been preserved without this legal 
aasistance. In default of a better one, the system of 
white servitude may have served its age fairly well; but 
its restoration, if the restoration were possible, would 
do nothing to relieve in any way the strain and pressure 
of present conditions. 



CHAPTER IV 

DOMESTIO SEBVIGB SINCE THE COLONIAL PBBIOD 

It has been said that domestic service in America has 
passed through three distinct phases. The second phase 
began about the time of the Revolution, when at the North 
the indented servants as a class were gradually supplanted 
by free laborers, and at the South by negro slaves who 
inherited with large interest the reproach attached to thi9 
redemptioners. The social chasm that had existed at 
the North between employer and employee, imder the sys- 
tem of bonded servants, disappeared. The free laborers, 
whether employed in domestic service or otherwise, were 
socially the equal of their employers, especially in New 
England and in the smaller towns. They belonged by 
birth to the same section of the country, probably to the 
same community; they had the same religious belief, 
attended the same church, sat at the same fireside, ate at 
the same table, had the same associates; they were often 
married from the homes ^ and buried in the family lots of 

^ A New England woman writes : ** In several instances our * help * was 
married from our parlor with my sisters for bridesmaids. I correspond 
with a woman doctor in Florida whose sister was our cook when I was a 
child, and who shared her sister^s room at our home while she earned her 
education, alternating work in the cotton mills and going to school/^ This 
is but one illustration of hundreds that have doubtless come within th^ 
experience of most persons liylng in New England fifty years ago. 

64 
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their employers.^ They were in every sense of the word 
**help/'* A sunrival of this condition is seen to-day in 
farming communities, especially at the West. In the 
South, on the contrary, the social chasm became impassa- 
ble as negro slavery entirely displaced white labor. 

This democratic condition at the North seemed espe- 
cially noteworthy to European travellers,* and it was one 
to which they apparently never became accustomed. 
Harriet Martineau, in planning for her -American journey, 
was perplexed by the difficulty of securing a travelling 
companion. ^*It would never do,** she says, ^*as I was 
aware, to take a servant, to suffer from the proud Yan- 
kees on the one hand and the debased slaves on the 
other."* On arriving here, she found "the study of 
domestic service a continual amusement,** and what she 
saw "would fill a volume.**^ "Boarding-house life,** she 
says, "has been rendered compulsory by the scarcity of 

1 A tIiH to many New England bnrjing i^nndi will illnstimta this 
■UtemeDt. It wm doubtleM a sarriTal of the ED^ith cmtom. A corioas 
and interesting oollecUon of epitaphs of serrante has been made by Aithnr 
J. Monby. 

'*'... Help, for I love our Yankee word, teaching, ai it doca, the 
tme relation, and iu being eqoally binding on master and serrani.** 
~ J. R. Lowell, LeiUTM^ I., 106. 

' Eren Americans commented on it. John Watson writes : ** One of 
the remarkable incidents of our republican principles of equality is ths 
hirelingi, who in times before the war of Independence were aocostomed 
to accept the names of senrants and to be drest according to their condi- 
tion, will now no longer soffer the former appellation ; and aU affect ths 
dress and the air, when abroad, of genteeler people than thsir bosiness 
warrants. Those, therefore, who from afllnenoe hare many dependents, 
find it a constant sabject of perplexity to manage thsir piids and assump- 
tion.** — AnnaU^ p. 165. 

• Atitobiof^raphjf, I., S31. 

* Soei§t9 in Ajm^rka, U., Sift. 
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labour, — the diflBculty of obtaining domestic service."^ 
But she was quick to appreciate the difference between 
the spirit of service she found in America and that with 
which she was familiar in the old world. She writes : 

** I had rather suffer any incon^^enience from having to work occa- 
sionally in chambers and kitchen, and from having little hospitable 
designs frustrated, than witness the subservience in which the menial 
class is held in Europe. In England, servants have been so long 
accustomed to this subservience ; it is so completely the established 
custom for the mistress to regelate their manners, their clothes, their 
intercourse with friends, and many other things which they ought to 
manage for themselves, that it has become difficult to treat them any 
better. Mistresses who abstain from such regulation find that they 
are spoiling their servants ; and heads of families who would make 
friends of their domestics find them little fitted to reciprocate the duty. 
In America it is otherwise : and may it ever be so ! . . . One of the 
pleasures of travelling through a democratic country is the seeing no 
liveries. No such badge of menial service is to be met with through- 
out the States, except in the houses of the foreign ambassadors at 
Washington." 

She then gives illustrations to show "of how much 
higher a character American domestic service is than any 
which would endure to be distinguished by a badge." ^ 

^ Society in America^ II., 245. 

«/ftuJ.. II., 264-266. 

It is of interest to contrast this picture of service in America by an 
Englishwoman with one given a little earlier of service in England by an 
American. Elkanah Watson writes from London in 1782 : ** The servants 
attending upon my friend^s table were neatly dressed, and extremely 
active and adroit in performing their offices, and glided about the room 
silent and attentive. Their silence was in striking contrast with the volu- 
bility of the French attendants, who, to my utter astonishment, I have 
often observed in France, intermingling in the conversation of the table. 
Here, the servant, however cherished, is held at an awful distance. The 
English servant is generally an ignorant and servile being, who has no 
aspiration beyond his present condition.** — Men and Timei cftheBevolu- 
tion,p, 1C9. 
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De Tocqueville, also, found that ^the condition of 
domestic service does not degrade the character of those 
who enter upon it, because it is freely chosen, and adopted 
for a time only; because it is not stigmatized by public 
opinion and creates no permanent inequality between the 
senrant and the master." ^ 

Francis J. Grund was also able to appreciate the differ- 
ence between external servility and true self-respect, for 
he writes in 1887: *' There are but few native Americans 
who would submit to the degradation of wearing a livery, 
or any other badge of servitude. This they would call 
becoming a man*s man. But, on the other hand, there 
are also but few American gentlemen who would feel any 
happier for their servants wearing coats of more than one 
color. The inhabitants of New England are quite as 
willing to call their servants * helps,* or ^ domestics,* as 
the latter repudiate the title of ^master' in their em- 
ployers.'' And he adds, ^^ Neither is an American servant 
that same indolent, careless, besotted being as an Euro- 
pean.'* He has another word of praise too for the Ameri- 
can servants, ^^who work harder, and picker than even 
in England."* 

The absence of livery was a subject of constant com- 
ment. William Cobbett, in 1828, asserts that ^^ the man 
(servant) will not wear a livery^ any more than he will 
wear a halter round his neck. . . . Neither men nor women 
will allow you to call them urvanU^ and they will take 

> DtwMoraqf in Awurica, II.. IM. 

' TTke Americam in tMr MonU^ Social, and Political BtlaHonM, pp. 
136-237. 

ThoiDM Gratun alio tayi, **Tbe Dative Americana ais tbs bstt 
Tanu in the oountrjV ^CiviliM^d Atncrica, L, MO. 
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especial care not to call themselves by that name/' He 
explains the avoidance of the term ^^ servant " by the fact 
that slaves were called servants by the English, who hav- 
ing fled from tyranny at home were shy of calling others 
slaves; free men therefore would not be called servants.^ 
But while the democratic spirit that prevailed during 
this period found commendation in the eyes of those of 
similar tendencies, it often evoked only mild surprise or 
a half sneer. Mrs. Trollope found that ^Hhe greatest 
di£Bculty in organizing a family established in Ohio, is 
getting servants, or, as it is there called, ^ getting help,' 
for it is more than petty treason to the Republic to call a 
free citizen a servant. ^^^ Chevalier asserted that "on 
Sunday an American would not venture to receive his 
friends ; his servants would not consent to it, and he can 
hardly secure their services for himself, at their own hour, 
on that day."^ Samuel Breck considers that "in these 
United States nothing would be wanting to make life 
perfectly happy (humanly speaking) had we good ser- 
vants."* Isabella Bird wrote of Canada in 1854, "The 
great annoyance of which people complain in this pleas- 
ant land is the diflBculty of obtaining domestic servants, 
and the extraordinary specimens of humanity who go out 
in this capacity." ''The difficulty of procuring servants 

^ A Tear's Buidence in the United States, p. 201. 

Charles Mackay also says that ** service is called *help/ to avoid 
wounding the susceptibility of free citizens.** — Life and Liberty in 
America, I., 42. 

* Domestic Manners of the Americans, L, 73. 

' Society, Manners, and Politics in tJie United States, p. 284. 

* He adds the interesting facts that cooks usually received $1.50 
per week ; chambermaids, $1.26 ; gardeners, $11 per month, and waiters 
$10 per month. — Becollections, pp. 209-300. 
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is one of the great objections to this colony. The few 
there are know nothing of any individual department of 
work, — for instance, there are neither cooks nor house- 
maids, they are strictly ^ helps^' — the mistress being ex- 
pected to take more than her fair share of the work."^ 
The conditions she found there were the same as in the 
United States. 
Thomas Grattan wrote of the condition : 

" One of the subjecta on which the mindB of men and women in the 
United States seem to be unanimously made up, is the admitted dei&- 
ciency of help. . . . Disguise it as we may, under all the specious 
forms of reasoning, there is something in the mind of every man 
which tells him he is humiliated in doing personal service to another. 
. . . The servile nature of domestic duties in Europe, and more 
particularly in England^ is much more likely to make servants liable 
to the discontent which mars their merits, than the common under- 
standing in America, which makes the compact between 'employer' 
and ' help ' a mere matter of business, entailing no mean submission 
on the one hand, and giving no right to any undue assumption of 
power on the other. . . . Domestic service is not considered so dis- 
graceful in the United States, as it is felt to be in the United 
Kingdom.** * 

Grattan^s observations lead him to believe that the 
democratic spirit is not always to be deplored. 

** An American youth or 'young lady' will go to service willingly, 
if they can be better paid for it than for teaching in a village school, 
or working on a farm or in a factory. . . . They satisfy themselvea 
that they are heip$^ not servants, — that they are going to work with 
(not for) Mr. so and so, not going to service, — they call him and 
wife their emplofert^ not their master and mistress." * 

^ TV Engli$k%eoman in America, pp. 43, S14. 

* CivilUed America, L, S6d-S6S. 

• Ibid., I., 260. 
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But like all Europeans, he never ceases to be surprised 
by this spirit, particularly by those manifestations of it 
that led to active work on the part of the mistress of a 
home and to the use of the word "help." ** There are no 
housekeepers," he writes, "or ladies' maids. The lady 
herself does all the duties of the former. . . . Servants 
are thus really justified in giving to themselves the favor- 
ite designation of ^helps.'"^ But he closes a long and 
interesting chapter on the subject with the prophecy, 
" They (employers) will, by degrees, give up the employe 
ment of native servants who will be in future less likely 
than even now to submit to their pretensions, and confine 
themselves to the fast increasing tribes of Irish immi- 
grants."^ 

Curiously enough nearly forty years earlier Madame 
d'Arusmont had written of friends who thought of com- 
ing to America and urged, "Let them by all means be 
advised against bringing servants with them. Foreign 
servants are here, without doubt, the worst ; they neither 
imderstand the work which the climate renders necessary, 
nor are willing to do the work which they did else- 
where."' She, like all travellers, found that however 
subservient domestic servants might be when they left 
Europe, the first contact with the democratic atmosphere 
of America wrought a sudden change ; subserviency dis- 
appeared, and the servant boasted of his equality with all. 
She explains that those educated in America perceive the 
difference placed between the gentleman and the laborer 

^ CivQized America, L, 264. 

• Ibid,, I., 269. 

* Views of Society and Manners in America, p. 838. 
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by edacation and conditions, but the foreigner taking a 
superficial view of the matter sees no difference.^ 

This second period in the history of domestic service 
continued from about the time of the Revolution until 
1850. It was the product of the rapid growth of demo- 
cratic ideas fostered by the Revolution and the wide- 
spread influence of the French philosophical ideas of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. It was a period 
chiefly characterized by social and industrial democracy, 
as the political system was also in its spirit democratic. 
This democratic industrial spirit showed itself in the uni- 
versal use at the North of the term ^ help," in the absence 
of liveries and all distinguishing marks of service, in the 
intolerance on the part of both employer and employee 
of servility and subserviency of manner, in the bridging of 
the social chasm between master and servant as long as 
the free employment of native born Americans continued, 
and in the hearty spirit of willingness with which service 
was performed. The results of this democratic regime 
were the difficulty of securing help, since new avenues 
of independent work were opening out to women and the 
class of indented servants had disappeared; the lack of 
all differentiation in household work, since the servant 
conferred a favor in ^* going out to work " and did what 
she knew how to do without troubling to learn new kinds 
of work ; and, most important, the subtle change that 
the democratic atmosphere everywhere wrought in the 
servants who came from Europe. 

This condition of free, democratic, native bom white 
service at the North and compulsory slave service at the 

1 Vimm of 8oeiH9 and Mammtn im Amtrica, p^ SSa-M2. 
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South continued practically unchanged until about the 
middle of the century. Between 1850 and 1870 four im- 
portant political changes occurred which revolutionized 
the personnel in domestic service and consequently its 
character. These changes brought about the third period 
in the history of the subject. 

The first of these changes was due to the Irish famine 
of 1846. Previous to this time the immig^tion to this 
country from Ireland had been small, averaging not more 
than twenty thousand annually between 1820 and 1846. 
In the decade preceding the famine the average number 
of arrivals had been less than thirty-five thousand annually. 
In 1846 the number was 51,752, and this was more than 
doubled the following year, the report showing 105,536 
arrivals in 1847. In 1851 the number of arrivals from 
Ireland had risen to 221,253. Since that time the number 
has fluctuated, but between fifty and seventy-five thousand 
annually come to this country from Ireland.^ A large 
proportion of these immigrants — forty-nine per cent dur- 
ing the decade from 1870 to 1880 — have been women who 
were classed as "unskilled laborers." Two occupations 
were open to them. One was work in factories where as 
manufacturing processes became more simple unskilled 
labor could be utilized. The Irish immigrants, therefore, 
soon displaced in factories the New England women who 
had found, as has been seen,^ new opportunities for work 
of a higher grade. The second occupation open to the 

^ Arrivals of Alien PoBsengers and Immigrants in the United States 
from 1820 to 1890, pp. 16, 23. 

By the Census of Massachusetts for 1885 it is seen that forty-nine per 
cent of all women in that state of foreign birth are Irish. I., 574-575. 

* Ante, p. 11. 
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immigrants was household service. Here physical 
strength formed a partial compensation for lack of skill 
and ignorance of American ways, and the Irish soon came 
to form a most numerous and important class engaged in 
domestic employments.^ 

A second important European change, influencing the 
condition of domestic service, was the German Revolution 
of 1848 with the events preceding and resulting from it. 
Before this period the emigration from Germany had 
been insignificant, fewer than fifteen thousand having 
come to this country annually between 1880 and 1840. 
In 1840, owing to political reasons, the number had risen 
to 29,704. It soon became evident that the hopes raised 
by the accession of the new monarch were without foun- 
dation, and emigration rapidly increased until the number 
of emigrants coming to America reached 74,281 in 1847. 
During the year of the Revolution the number decreased^ 
but the failure of the cause of the revolutionary party 
and the political apathy that followed again increased the 
movement towards America. This reached its climax in 
1854, when the sympathies of the Court had been openly 
expressed during the Crimean War in favor of Russian 
despotism. During this year the number of Germans 
arriving in this country was 215,009 — a number equalled 
but once since that time, although the number has aver- 
aged nearly a hundred and fifty thousand annually during 

1 Lowell nys of the Irith imraigrmtion, ** It It really w« who have been 
pajing the renta over there [in IrvUod], for we have to p^ higher wagaa 
for domestic lerrice to meet the drain/* — Leuert^ IL, 88S. 

A racy diacoaaioo of the influence of the Iriah oook. la tha Aoitrieaa 
hotisehold Is given by Mr. E. L. Godkin onder the title '' The Morala aad 
>lanuera of the Kltcban^** in E^fUotiofiu and CommtmU^ p. M. 
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the last decade.^ A large number of these immigrants 
have been women, the proportion of women emigrating 
from Germany being greater than from any other foreign 
country except Ireland.^ The ranks of domestic service 
have been recruited from their number also, the Germans 
being second only to the Irish as regards the number and 
proportion engaged in this occupation.^ 

A third political influence affecting the question was 
the establishment of treaty relations between the United 
States and China in 1844. This fact and the discovery 
of gold in California in 1848, together with the building of 
the Union Pacific railroad in 1867-1869, opened the doors 
to the immigration of considerable numbers of Chinese. 
Many of these found their way into domestic service, and 
on the Pacific coast they became formidable competitors 
of household servants of other nationalities.^ 

The political and economic conditions in Europe and 
the breaking down of long-established customs in Asia 
have thus since 1850 brought to this coimtry large num- 
bers of men and women who have performed the house- 
hold service previously done by native bom Americans. 
The presence of the Irish in the East, of the Germans in 
the West, of the Scandinavians in the Northwest, and of 
the Chinese on the Pacific coast has thus introduced a 

^ ArrivaU of Alien Passengers and Immigrants in the United States 
from 1820 to 1890, pp. 15, 22. 

* Women constituted 41.8 per cent of the total number of German 
immigrants arriving here during the twenty-two years ending June 30, 
1890 ; the Irish forming 48.5 per cent. — Ibid., p. 11. 

' The United States Census for 1800 gives the number of domestic ser- 
vants bom in Ireland as 168,003; the number bom in Germany was 
05,007. 

« The number of Chineie in domestic eervioe in 1890 was 16,439. 
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new social, as well as a new economic, element at the 
North. It has led to a change in the relation of em- 
ployer and employee; the class line which was only 
faintly drawn in the early part of the century between 
employer and ^' help *' has been changed into a caste line 
which many employers believe it to their interest to pre- 
serve. The native bom American fears to lose social 
position by entering into competition with foreign labor. 

While this change, owing to political conditions in the 
Old World, was taking place at the North in the character 
of the service, a similar change was taking place at the 
South growing out of the abolition of slavery in 1868. 
The negroes who had previously performed all domestic 
service for their personal expenses have since then re- 
ceived for the same service a small remuneration in 
money. This fact prevents now as effectually as during 
the slavery period any competition in domestic service 
on the part of native bom white employees. It does not 
prevent all competition on the part of foreign bom white 
employees, since prejudice against the negro does not 
exist in Europe o^nng to the fact that negro slavery has 
not prevailed there. The effects of these great move- 
ments upon the nature and personnel of domestic service 
will be discussed later in considering its present condi- 
tion. They have had a direct and conspicuous influence 
on the condition of domestic service and even in the use 
of the term applied to those who engage in it. 

But other political influences more subtle and possibly 
more far-reaching in their effect have been at work. 
Our loose naturalization laws, and the determining of 
the qualifications for the right of suffrage by as many 
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standards as there are states, have made the enormous 
number of men coming to this coimtry annually an easy 
prey to scheming politicians and demagogues. The labor 
vote, the Irish vote, the German vote, have been flattered 
and sought by party managers until the wage-earning 
man feels that ^4ike Atlas of old he carries the world 
on his shoulders.'* If the laboring man feels the weight 
of the world, his wife and daughter believe that some 
share of the burden rests on them. The democratic 
tendencies of the country, the political practices of the 
day, have everywhere broken down the high wall of 
separation between employer and employee. They are 
subversive even in the household of that patriarchal re- 
lationship that has been driven from every stronghold but 
this. 

While the political movements of the century have thus 
changed the personnel of domestic service in America, the 
development of the material resources of the country has 
affected its status. Before the present century employees 
of every kind were in a sense stationary. This was due 
partly to the influence of the English poor laws ; partly 
to the system of indenture which bound a servant for 
seven, five, or four years, and to the system of slavery 
which bound the servant for life ; partly to the system of 
apprenticeship which made the servant a member of the 
family of his master ; partly to the custom prevailing in 
the country districts and small towns for unmarried work- 
men in all industries to board with their employers ; and 
partly to the lack of facilities for cheap and easy means of 
communication between different sections of the country. 
There was no mobility of labor as regards either employ- 
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ment or place of employment — a fact true alike of domes- 
tic service and of other occupations. But this condition 
of affairs gradually changed. As has been seen, indented 
servants disappeared and every employee was free to break 
as well as to make an engagement for service. The es- 
tablishment of the factory system of manufactures and 
the consequent substitution of mechanical for skilled 
processes of labor broke down the system of apprentice- 
ship, and workmen of every occupation, except domestic 
service, ceased to be members of the families of their 
employers. A mobility of labor was made possible such 
as could not have been secured under the old system. At 
a later time the great era of railroad development and 
similar enterprises gave opportunity for a certain mobility 
as regards place of employment. The tide of western 
emigration due to the discovery of gold and the cheap- 
ness of western land caused much shifting of labor among 
the non-capitalist class, and this was increased as means of 
communication were rendered more easy. The establish- 
ment of companies to encourage foreign immigration with 
the object of developing the material resources of the 
country was another weight in the scale in favor of 
greater mobility of labor as regards both place and em- 
ployment. The abolition of slavery removed the last 
important legal barrier against perfect mobility. 

All of these industrial movements have been important 
factors in changing the condition and character of domes- 
tic service. It is true, in a general sense, that every great 
change in economic conditions affects all occupations. 
But domestic service has through these causes been 
affected in certain specific ways. The employee who 
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disliked housework, but to whom no other occupation 
had been open, could go into a factory or a mill, since 
no time was consumed in learning the simple processes 
of mechanical work. Every invention formed the basis 
for a new occupation. Domestic service had a hundred 
competitors in a field where before the era of inventions 
it had stood alone. Moreover, these new occupations 
required little skill, no preparation, and possessed the 
charm of novelty. Again, the rapid development of 
railroad interests, with the increase of competition and 
consequent lowering of passenger rates, often influenced 
families emig^ting to the West to take with them their 
trusted employees. The same fact made it possible for 
women seeking new employments to go from place to place 
in ways unthought of in the early part of the century. 

In view of these changed and changing economic con- 
ditions it may be said that the immobility of labor, which 
has seemed to some economists so great an obstacle to 
the industrial advancement of women,^ has practically 
ceased to exist in the case of domestic service. In fact, 
industrial development has so far changed conditions that 
the problem has now come to be how to make this form 
of labor not more mobile, but more stable. One illustra- 
tion of this is found in the fact that when seven hundred 
domestic employees represented on the schedules were 
asked how many of them had ever been engaged in any 
other occupation, twenty-seven per cent replied that they 
had. The mobility as to the place of labor was found 
to be even greater. Twenty-seven per cent of the native 
born employees did not reside in the same state in which 

^ Walker, Ifo^et, pp. 876-877. 
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they were bom, and adding to these the number of 
foreign bom, it was found that sixty-eight per cent did 
not reside in their native country or state. Moreover, 
this statement is below the truth as it does not take into 
account the number of changes made within a single 
year and refers to only one change from place of birth 
to present residence.^ 

An indication of these various changes in the condi- 
tion of domestic service during these different periods 
is seen in the history of the word '^ servant/^ As used 
in England and in law at the time of the settlement of 
the American colonies it signified any employee, and no 
odium was in any way attached to the word.' But five 

1 An Qlastrmtion of UieM Tarious changes is seen in Uie case of one 
employee, who was born In Ireland, engaged in eenrioe in New York, and 
afterwards drifted to Minnesota, where the report was made. 

* This is indicated by the various definitions given in early dictionaries. 
It is a curious fact that Tkt Xew World of Word* or General Engliak 
DieUonarjf, large quarto, third edition, London, 1671, does not contain 
the word **serTant/' Phillips* Univertal English Dietionarf, London, 
1720, has **servoiil, a man or woman who senres another.** Bai)ey*t 
DidUmarf, London, 1721, 1737, and 1770, defines servant as *'ons 
who senres another.** Tlu Eopal Standard English Dictionary ^ fint 
American edition, Worcester, Massachusetts, 1788, *' being the fint 
work of the kind printed in America,** defines servant as **ODe who 
serres.** The second edition, Brookfield, 1804, has *' servant^ one who 
serres for wages.** 

Some interesting illustrations of this early use of the word are found 
in colonial literature. Thus Thomas Morton in his New English Canaan^ 
p. 179, says, **In the month of June Anno Salutis, 1S2S, it was my 
chance to arrive in the parts of New England with thirty serranu and 
provisions of all sorU fit for a plantation.** 

GoT^mor Bradford in his History of Plymouth, pp. 2S6-Sa8, speaks of 
**Captaine Wolastone and with him 8. or 4. more of some eminencisk 
who brought with them a great many servants, with provisions 4 other 
implments fit for to begine a plantation.** 

A ** Narrative concerning the settlement of New England,** 1680, Mya, 
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things led to its temporary disuse : first, the reproach 
connected with the word through the character and 
social rank of the redemptioners ; second, the fact that 
when the redemptioners gave place at the South to 
negro slaves the word " servant " was transferred to this 
class, ^ and this alone was sufficient to prevent its appli- 
cation to whites ; ' third, the levelling tendencies that 
always prevail in a new country ; fourth, the literal inter- 
pretation of the preamble of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; and fifth, the new social and political theories 
resulting from the introduction of French philosophical 
ideas. At the North the word " help " as applied espe- 
cially to women superseded the word "servant," while 
at the South the term "servant" was applied only to 
the negro. From the time of the Revolution, therefore, 
until about 1850 the word "servant" does not seem to 

*' This yeare there went hence 6 shippes with 1000 people in them to the 
Massachusetts having sent two yeares before betweene 3 & 400 servants 
to provide bowses and Come against theire coming, to the charge of (at 
least) 10,000^., these Servants through Idlenes & ill Government neglected 
both theire building & plantinge of Come, soe that if those 6 Shippes had 
not arived the plantation had ben broke & dissolved.** — Mass. Hist. Soc. 
iVoc, 1860-1862, pp. 130-131. 

The same use of the word is found a number of times in the list of 
the Mayflower passengers. 

1 J. F. D. Smith says, London, 1784, »* However, although I now call 
this man (a backwoodsman of the Alleghanies) my servant, yet he him- 
self never would have submitted to such an appellation, although he most 
readily performed every menial office, and indeed every service I could 
desire." — Tour in the United States, I., 366. 

* Fanny Kemble writes, ** They have no idea, of course, of a white 
person performing any of the offices of a servant ; " then follows an 
amusing account of her white maid*s being taken for the master^s wife, 
and her almost unavailing efforts to correct the mistake. — Journal of a 
Residence in C^eorgia^ pp. 44-46. 
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have been generally applied in either section to white 
persona of American birth. ^ 

Since the introduction of foreign labor at the middle 
of the century, the word ^^ servant ** has again come into 
general use as applied to white employees, not, however, 
as a survival of the old colonial word, but as a reintro- 
duction from Europe of a term signifying one who per- 
forms so-called menial labor, and it is restricted in its 
use, except in a legal sense, to persons who perform 
domestic service. The present use of the word has come 
not only from the almost exclusive employment of for- 
eigners in domestic service, but also because of the 
increase of wealth and consequent luxury in this coun- 
try, the growing class divisions, and the adoption of 

1 An iUosiration of this change is seen in the different definitions 
giTen to the word. In the Ro^l Standard English IHctionarp, 1S13, 
a terrmnt is **one who attends and obeys another, one in a state of 
■objection." 

Johnson*s Dictionarf, London, ISlS, gives: '* (I) One who attends 
another and acts at his command ; the correlatiTe of master. Used of 
man or woman. (2) One in a state of subjection.*' 

Richardson's New Dictionaty of the English Language, London, ISSa, 
defines servant as the correlative of master. 

The American usage was practically the same. The first edition of 
Webster, 1828, gives: ** (1) Servant, a person, male or female, that at- 
tends another for the purpose of performing menial offices for him, 
or who is employed by another for such offices, or for other labor, and 
is subject to his command. Serffant differs from slate, as the senrant^t 
subjection to a master is voluntary, the slave's is not. Every slave is 
a servant, but every servant is not a slave.** 

Worcester. 18*J0, say« of servant: ** (1) One who serves, whether 
male or female ; correlative of wMster, mistress, or esnploger, (2) 
One in a state of subjection ; a menial ; a domestic ; a drudge ; a 
slave.** 

These various definitions all suggest the class association of the terms 
»»fiervant** and ••sUve." 
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many European habits of living and thinking and 
speaking.^ 

These simple historical facts are one explanation of the 
unwillingness of American women to engage in work stig- 
matized by an offensive term applied to no other class of 
laborers. 

In studying the question of domestic service, therefore, 
the fact cannot be overlooked that certain historical 
influences have affected its conditions; that political 
revolutions have changed its personnel, and industrial 
development its mobility. It is as impossible to dream 
of restoring the former condition of household service as 

^ A curious illustration of the social position of aerrants in Europe is 
seen in their lack of political priylleges. 

The French Constitution of 1791 was preceded by a bill of rights 
declaring the equality and brotherhood of men, but a disqualification for 
the right of suffrage, indeed, the only one, was **to be in a menial 
capacity, viz., that of a servant receiving wages.'* Title III., chap. 1, 
sec. 2. The Constitution of 1796, after a similar preamble, states that 
the citizenship is suspended '* by being a domestic on wages, attending 
on the person or serving the house.'* Title XL, 13, 3. The Constitution 
of 1799 has a similar disqualification. Title I., art. 5. It is probable 
that these provisions were intended to punish men who would consent 
to serve the nobility or the wealthy classes when it was expected that 
all persons would be democratic enough to serve themselves, not to cast 
discredit on domestic service p«r se. — Tripier, pp. 20, 105, 168. 

During the revolutionary movement in Austria, the Hungarian Diet 
at its session, in 1847-1848, passed an act providing that the qualification 
for electoro should be '* to have attained the age of twenty years ; Hun- 
garians by birth or naturalized ; not under guardianship, nor in do- 
mestic service, nor convicted of fraud, theft, murder, etc.** Act 5, sec. 
2.— Stiles, II., 376. 

The qualifications for suffrage in England also excluded domestic 
servants, but there was no discrimination against them as a class. 

The Declaration of Independence, declaring all men free and equal in 
the presence of African slavery, thus has its counterpart in these free 
constitutions disfranchising domestic servants. 
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it is of restoring former household employments, and 
neither is to be desired. In each case the question is one 
of preparing for the next step in the process of evolution, 
not of retrograding toward a condition impossible to 
restore. Any attempt to secure a change for the better 
in the present condition of domestic service must be in- 
effective if it does not take into consideration these his- 
toric aspects of the subject. 



CHAPTER V 

ECOKOMIG PHASES OF DOMESTIC SEBVIGE^ 

The attempt has been made in the foregoing chapters 
to indicate the extent to which domestic employments 
and domestic service have been influenced by industrial 
and political events arising outside of the household, and 
apparently having little or no connection with it. That 
domestic service is amenable to some of the general eco- 
nomic laws and conditions which affect other occupations 
and that it is also governed by economic laws developed 
within itself will perhaps be evident from an examination 
of a few of these economic conditions and principles. 
These may be stated for the sake of brevity in the form 
of propositions. 

The first group of propositions to be suggested con- 
cerns the number and distribution of persons of foreign 
birth engaged in domestic service. 

(1) A large proportion of the domestic employees in 
the United States are of foreign birth. This is evident 
from the following table prepared from the scliedules sent 
out : 2 

^ Some of the figures given in this chapter have been taken from 
advance sheets kindly furnished by the Census Bureau, and hence it is 
impossible to give in every case page references. 

^ Preface, p. 1, and Appendix I. 
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TABLE I 
Place of Birth of Emplotbbs 





NmBBS 


Pbe Cnrr 




NaUT* 


FortlfB 


Not 


NfttlT* 


Fort^ra 
born 


Hoc 

fflToa 


Employer 


922 
824 


1,212 
306 


411 

• « • • 


30.23 
46.00 


47.02 
64.M 


10.16 


Emplojee 









The statement may be more fully illustrated from the 
Eleventh Census, which shows that the number of foreign 
born in domestic service is 80.86 per cent of the entire 
number.^ The geographical distribution of the different 
classes of domestic employees is seen from Table II on 
the following page. 

Another illustration of the same point is found by an 
examination of the relative number of native born and for- 
eign born domestic employees in the individual states and 
territories. In nine states and territories the number 
of foreign born domestic employees exceeds the num- 
I)cr of native Imm white employees,' in sixteen about one 
half of the white domestic employees are of foreign birth,* 
in twenty-four states and territories the numl»er of native 
born white employees largely exceeds the foreign bom,* 

> The percentage of forei^ born as given here difft-n slighUy from 
that ^vi'ii on page SO, as it includes a amall numb* r of Chinese sad 
JA|tsnrM*. 

' .\nx4ma, California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minnesots, New 
Jotsoy, NfW York, North Dakou, Khodo Island. 

*C<>U.nido, I>istrict of Columbia, Ulinois, Michigan, Mocitaua, N*- 
bnulia, Nerada, New Hampshire, Oregon, PennsylYania, Sooth Dakota, 
T«ias, I'tiib. Wa^hinist'^n. Wlitconsin, Wyoming. 

* Alabiuiia, Arliansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, J'^ty*^ 
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TABLE n 
DoMBSTic Emplotebs IK THB United States, 1890 



OlOOftAPHIOAL 

Bbotiom 


NmiBKB 


Pn CsHT 


Total 


Native 
white 


Foreign 
wliite 


Colored 


Native 
wtiite 


Foreign 
wtiite 


Colored 


Pftdfle Coast 1.... 
BMtfirn * 


78,700 
184,016 
894,062 
888,920 
251,544 
207,540 


29,576 
52,419 
176,194 
288,274 
79,611 
84,812 


28,198 

74,004 

175,819 

128,761 

16,649 

6,482 


20,926 

7,598 

42,049 

26,885 

155,284 

166,805 


87.58 
89.11 
44.71 
59.98 
81.65 
16.77 


85.88 
55.22 
44.62 
88.11 
6.62 
8.10 


26.59 
5.67 


Middle*. 


10.67 


WMtorn* 

Bottler* 


6.91 
61.78 


Boathflrn* 


80.18 


United Btntet.. 


1,454,791 


605,886 


429,868 


419,042 


41.65 


29.55 


28.80 



while in fifteen states colored employees are in excess.*^ 
It will be seen that the states in which the number of 
native born white domestic employees exceeds the num- 
ber of the foreign born are those states having relatively 

Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia. 

^ Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 

* Connecticut, Biaine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont 

* New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

^Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

* Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia. 

* Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Texas. 

This classification is made with reference to conditions apparently 
similar as regards domestic service. 

7 Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 
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a Binall number of foreign bom residents.^ A still more 
specific illustration is found in the experience of one 
state. In Massachusetts in 1885 the foreign bom 
domestic servants formed 60.24 per cent of the entire 
number.' 

These different illustrations seem to show the truth 
of the proposition stated. 

(2) The converse of the preceding proposition is also 
true — the concentration of women of foreign birth 
engaged in remunerative occupations is on domestic 
service. 

The Eleventh Census shows that, in 1890, 59.87 per cent 
of all foreign white women at work were engaged in 
domestic and personal service. This leaves only 40.68 
per cent to be distributed among all other gainful 
occupations.* A specific illustration in the case of an 
individual state is seen in Massachusetts. Here the per- 
centage of the foreign bom in the entire population is 
27.13, while, as stated above, the number of foreign bom 
women in domestic service is 60.24 per cent.* 

(3) The foreign bom population as a class seek the 
large cities. 

In 1890 the persons of foreign birth in the United 

1 Elef»enih Census, Population, Psrt L, p. boodiL 
' CensuB of MoMsathuseiU, 1886, Psrt IL, p. 8S. 

* Eleventh Census, Occupations, p. SO. It it interesUaf to nota the 
incTHuing proportion of women of foreign birth w1k> go Into do mwti o 
•erTic«. The Tenth Censoi thowt that, in ISSO. 40.81 per cent of aU 
women of foreign birth employed for pay were engaged in donettlc s&t- 
▼ice ; thui In ten years an increaae of 10. OS per cent was made. 

* Census of Massachusetts, 1885, Fart II.. pp. zxzri, zxxriiL In this 
statement only the number of women engaged in domestto serrioe for 
remoneration is considered. 
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States formed 14.77 per cent of the entire population. 
But of the total foreign population, 44.13 per cent was 
found in the one hundred and twenty-four cities having 
a population of twenty-five thousand or more.^ 

(4) The foreign countries having the largest absolute 
representation in the largest cities are Ireland, Germany, 
Great Britain, Sweden, and Canada and Newfoundland. 
The following table shows the relative number of persons 
bom in these countries who are found in the United 
States as a whole, and in the large cities : 

TABLE m 
Pbofostioit of Pbbsohs of Forbion Bibth in thb UiriTBD States 



CouirrBT or Sixth 



Ireland 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Canada and Newfoundland 
Sweden and Norway ...... 



United SUtM 



1,871,509 

2,784,894 

909,092 

980,938 

800,706 



Namber in 

prindpal 

ciUes 



1,047,432 

1,328,676 

369,979 

307,660 

219,112 



Percent in 

principal 

cities 



56.97 
47.71 
40.70 
31.36 
27.36 



(5) The foreign countries having the largest absolute 
and relative representation in domestic service are, in 
order, Ireland, Germany, Sweden and Norway, Great 
Britain, and Canada and Newfoundland. This will be 
evident from the following table, which indicates tlie 
place of birth of all persons of foreign birth engaged in 
domestic service and the per cent of each nationality so 
engaged : 

^ Eleventh Ceneusy Popolation, Part I. , p. Ixxxiz. 
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TABLE IV 

PlACB of BiKTH or DOMBtnO E]fFU>TBBt 



CorvrvT ot Barm 



IreUnd 

Gemuuiy 

Sweden and Norway 

Great Britain 

Canada and Newfoundland 
Other countries 



Nanib«r of fonign 
bom penoiu, 10 
ytmn of ago and 
oT«r. In domottic 
■orneo 


Par oeDt of totnAgn 
born parsona, 10 
jraara of ago and 
oT«r. In domaatlo 

acrrlea 


168,903 




37.64 


05,007 




21.16 


58,040 




12.93 


34,537 




7.69 


81,213 




6.96 


61,195 




13.63 



Similar results were reached through individual sched- 
ules sent out. The returns as made by employers and 
employees show that the place of birth of foreign bom 
employees and the relative percentages are as follows : 

TABLE V 

NUMBBB OF FOBBIOir BOKK IN DOMXSTIG SbBTICS 





Psaaov ftiroBTUia 


PLaai or Btmtm 


Emplotbb 


EaPU>TKB 




Nombor 


IVr cent 


Number 


PareoBt 


Ireland 


653 
147 
128 
122 
104 
58 


53.88 
12.13 
10.56 
10.07 
8.58 
4.78 


217 
50 
37 
82 
42 
17 


54.94 


Sweden and Norway 


12.66 


Germany 

Crreat Britain 


9.37 
8.10 


BntUh America. 


10.63 


Other coontiiea 


4.30 






Total 


1,212 


100.00 


395 


100.00 
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This group of five propositions in regard to the num- 
ber and distribution of the foreign bom engaged in 
domestic service seems to indicate that in this country, 
with the exception of the sections employing colored ser- 
vants, domestic service is as a rule performed by persons 
of foreign birth belonging to a few well-defined classes as 
regards nationality, who prefer city to country life. The 
facts given are an understatement of the influence exerted 
on domestic service by persons of foreign extraction, since 
they do not take into consideration the factor of foreign 
parentage. 

A second group of propositions may be suggested in 
regard to the general distribution of domestic employees. 

(1) The number of domestic servants is absolutely and 
relatively small in agricultural and sparsely settled states. 

This will be evident by the reference to the accom- 
panying chart, which shows the number of persons to each 
domestic servant in each of the states. The states last 
in the list, where the smallest relative number of servants 
is employed, are all large in area, and as a rule have the 
smaUest population in proportion to the area of settle- 
ment. This condition is probably due to the two facts 
that all housework is as a rule performed without re- 
muneration by housewives, since they are more free from 
social and other interruptions than are women in cities, 
and also to the aversion of domestics as a class to country 
life. 

(2) The number of domestic servants is absolutely and 
relatively large in those states containing a large urban 
population. 

This is also made evident by the diagram. Forty-nine 
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Ckabt vmomtmo thb Numbbb of PsBSom to bacb DoMmtnc Emplotbb i« 
rmm VAmiouf Statbs avd TiBBiTOEixt Aim twm Thamim of Columbia 



I>taL«rOiL 
MwylMd . 
9«w Tork . 

llMMdll 



FmimjItmUa 
T«nnoiit . 
Oolondo . 

Horth iMkot* 

WMhlOfftMl 

DIUmU . . 
K«ati>ck.T . 



MkMcM . 
NOTtkCvoliiM 
OUo . . . 



fWrliU . . 



MaiM . . 
fTtah. . . 
BMtbDttkot* 



BMthCarotta* 
lows . 

MlMlMlpill 

WmC Virflate 
KvwMutco 
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of the fifty largest cities in the United States are found 
in the first thirty-four states in the list ; only one of the 
fifty is found in the last fifteen states. The fact is appar- 
ently most clearly shown in the case of the District of 
Columbia, which has an almost exclusively urban popula- 
tion and ranks first with reference to the number of ser- 
vants employed. The condition here, however, is due not 
so much to its urban character as to the employment of 
colored help and the fact that the city contains an abnor- 
mally large number of temporary residents requiring a 
disproportionate amount of service. The truth of the 
proposition is better indicated by the examples of New 
York, Massachusetts, and New Jersey, which stand nearly 
at the head of the list and contain seventeen of the fifty 
largest cities. 

(3) The aggregate wealth of a state has little appreci- 
able effect on the relative number of domestic servants 
employed. 

This is evident from a study of the relative true and 
assessed valuation of real and personal property in the 
different states.^ In more than one half the states it has 
no apparent connection whatever with the relative num- 
ber of servants. 

(4) The per capita wealth of a state has, with the excep- 
tion of the Southern states as a class, a somewhat important 
bearing on the relative number of servants employed. 

This will be seen from an examination of the per capita 
assessed valuations of real and personal property in the 
various states.* The rank of each state in the class of 

1 Eleventh Census, Wealth, Debt, and Taxation, Part II., p. 16, Chart. 
«76id., p. 69. 
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per capita wealth and in the relative number of domestic 
servants employed, with the exception named, does not 
vary materially. The variation in the Southern states is 
due to the presence of negro employees. The extremely 
low wages paid by employers enables them to command 
the services of a larger number of persons for the same 
expenditure of money than is possible at the North. 

These facts may be considered as indicative in a general 
way of the truth of the current opinion that an increase 
in income generally shows itself first in the employment 
of additional service. They prove nothing absolutely on 
this point, however, as they are too general in character. 

(5) Domestic employees are found in the largest num- 
bers, relatively and absolutely, in the large cities. The 
fifty largest cities in the United States contain 18.04 per 
cent of the total population of the country. They have, 
however, 82.82 per cent of the total number of domestic 
servants. To put the same fact in another way, domestic 
servants constitute 2.82 per cent of the total population, 
but 4.07 per cent of the population of the fifty largest 
cities. The force of gravity exerted, therefore, by the 
large cities seems to act with nearly twice the power on 
the class of domestic employees that it does on the popu- 
lation as a whole. 

The conclusion seems to follow that in general em- 
ployers in large cities have less difficulty in securing 
ser^'ants than have persons living elsewhere, but that 
they are practically restricted in their choice to those of 
foreign birth. The conclusion does not follow that these 
employers have less ditliculty than have others in dealing 
with the question of domestic service, since the facts given 
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concern only the number of servants, not the quality of 
service. 

(6) The proportion of persons engaged in domestic 
service varies with geographical location and prevailing 
industry. 

This fact is indicated by the chart, which shows that in 
Southern cities, where the colored population is large, 
and in New York and Boston, which are ports of entry 
and therefore able to secure a large number of foreign 
bom servants, the proportion of servants to the total 
population is large. In cities where the leading occupa- 
tion is manufacturing, as Lowell, Paterson, and Fall River, 
the proportion of servants is small. In cities where 
the industrial conditions are similar the proportions are 
similar. 

The same fact may be illustrated in two other ways. In 
Washington, Richmond, Atlanta, Memphis, and Nashville, 
— the five cities having the largest number of domestic 
employees in proportion to the population, — the domestic 
employees constitute in each city more than fourteen per 
cent of the entire number of persons engaged in all gain- 
ful occupations. In these five cities more than one third 
of all women engaged in remunerative occupations are in 
domestic service. On the other hand, in Camden, Tren- 
ton, Lowell, Paterson, and Fall River, — the five cities 
having the smallest number of domestic employees in 
proportion to the population, — the per cent of domestic 
employees with reference to the total number of persons 
engaged in all gainful occupations is less than seven, 
while in Lowell and Paterson only ten per cent and in 
Fall River only seven per cent of all women engaged in 
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remunerative occupations are in domestic service. The 
following table will show these contrasts: 



D0MB8T10 Sbbtaktb ahd 


TABLE VI 

WOMSir COMPARXD WITH 
OOOUPATIONB 


THO8B IN Gainful 




Crms 


• 


Pw cent of domestio 
senranU m compared 
with the toUl nam- 
ber of persons in all 
gainAil ocoapatlons 


Par cent of women in 
domestio aervioe as 
eomoared with the 
total number of wo- 
men in all gainful 
oconpations 


Waahington 
Richmond . . 






17.10 
16.66 
5.43 
5.21 
4.61 
5.80 
6.13 
4.48 
3.34 
2.82 


40.46 






40.36 


Atlanta 


86.72 


MeniDhis 


30.07 


Naahyille 


38.60 


Camden 


26.13 


Trenton 


26.07 


Lowell 


10.20 


Paterson 


10.84 


Fall River 


6.08 









(7) Neither per capita wealth nor aggregate wealth 
has an appreciable influence in determining the number 
of servants in cities. 

Three illustrations of this are seen : (1) Washington, 
Richmond, Atlanta, Memphis, and Nashville rank respec- 
tively as regards per capita wealth, 13, 27, 19, 24, and 
41, although they are the five cities that head the list in 
the proportion of servants to the total population; (2) 
Lowell and Fall River are at the foot of the list as re- 
gards the proportion of servants, but rank 10 and 12 in 
per capita wealth ; (3) Nashville ranks fifth in the num- 
ber of servants and Paterson forty-ninth, while both rank 
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nearly the same in point of wealth.^ There are indeed 
many instances where there is apparent connection be- 
tween these two conditions, but they seem rather to be 
illustrations of the following point: 

(8) The prevailing industry of a city, rather than its 
population or wealth, determines the number of domestic 
employees. 

This conclusion seems to follow naturally as a result of 
the two previous propositions, but a few other facts in 
support of it may be mentioned. In eleven of the fifty 
principal cities the proportion of domestic servants to the 
total population is smaller than is the proportion in the 
states in which they are severally located.^ The leading 
occupation in each of these cities is some form of manu- 
facturing, and in each of them the proportion of persons 
engaged in manufacturing processes is larger than, with 
few exceptions, in the other cities. This fact explains 
the apparent contradiction between this statement and 
the one that domestic servants are found in the largest 
proportions in the largest cities. 

That manufacturing industries tend to decrease the 
number of domestic employees in a city is both a cause 
and a result. The conii>etition in industry draws women 
from domestic service, and at the same time a large ju&rt 
of the population in a manufacturing city i? unable or 
does not care to employ hirije numbers of servants. It 
hiw U»cn seen, however, that 8i»yeral of the manufacturing 
rities rank comparatively high in |>cr capita wealth. 

> EUr^uth CenfHB, Wealth, IVbt, and Taxation, Part II., pp. 37<V-40,1 
» Bn*.»kl>n, Buflalo, Camden, Fall RiTcr, Jerwy City, Lowell, Newark, 
raierviii, Ut>cbrau*r, 'lYenlon, Troy. 
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It seems possible in view of the facts stated in this 
second group of propositions to draw these conclusions. 
In states containing a relatively high urban population it 
is possible for wealth to command the services of a large 
proportion of persons for work in domestic service. But 
in cities where wealth comes into competition with manu- 
facturing industries the proportion of domestic servants 
is small. Where such competition does not exist the pro- 
portion is large. In other words, persons are willing to 
enter domestic service for a consideration in cities where 
no other avenues of work are open to them with the 
qualifications they possess. They are unwilling to do 
so where such openings do exist. 

A third group of propositions remains to be considered 
concerning the subject of wages. They may be thus stated : 

(1) Wages in domestic service vary in different sec- 
tions according to the economic conditions of the several 
localities. 

TABLE VII 
Atbraob Wbbklt Waobs bt Gbooraphical Sbction 



Oeooeapsioal Sionoir 


ArSSAOB WXXKLT Waou 


Men 


Women 


Pacific coast. 


$7.67 
8.68 
7.62 
6.60 
4.86 
3.95 


$4.67 


Eastern section 


3.60 


Middle section 


3.21 


Western section 


3.00 


Border section 


2.56 


Southern section 


2.22 






United States 


$7.18 


$3.23 
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This principle is illustrated by Table VII on the 
preceding page based on a classification of the returns 
received through individual schedules relating to 2,645 
employees. 

The difference indicated apparently conforms to the 
general variation in wages in different sections indicated 
by the Fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Liabor,^ and by examination of a considerable number of 
reports of various state bureaus of labor. The slight 
exception in the case of the wages of men on the Pacific 
coast is accidental, owing to the small number of returns. 

(2) Skilled labor commands higher wages than un- 
skilled labor. 

This will be evident from Table VIII on the follow- 
ing page based on the schedules received from employers 
and employees and the returns from a Boston employ- 
ment bureau. 

In every instance it is seen that it is the skilled laborer 
— the cook — who commands the highest wages. The 
general servant who is expected to unite in herself all the 
functions of all the other employees named in the list 
becomes, on account of this fact, an unskilled worker, 
and, therefore, receives the lowest wages. The same 
principle holds true in the case of the seamstress and the 
laundress, the gardener and the choreman. It is diffi- 
cult to make a deduction in the case of men employed in 
household service, since no universal custom prevails, as 
with women employees, in regard to adding to the 
wages paid in money, board, lodging, and other personal 
expenses. 

»p. as. 
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TABLE Vm 
Atbraob Wbbklt Aim Daily Waobb 


BT Occupations 




WSEKLT WaOM 


OoovFATKnr 


6en«nl sehadiilA of 


Boston 




Employer 


Employee 


employment 
Dureftu 


WOMBH 

Cooks 


#8.80 
. . • • 
3.60 
8.81 
8.28 
3.04 
2.99 
2.94 

7.84 
6.64 
6.11 
6.08 


$8.64 

• • • • 

3.27 
8.47 
3.16 
3.27 
3.21 
2.88 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 


$4.46 


Pftrlor mftidfl 


3.94 








3.86 


Waitresses 


8.76 


Second girls 


8.84 


Chambermaids and waitresses. . . 
General servants 


... a 

3.16 


Mbk 

Coachmen 




Coachmen and gardeners 

Batlers 


• • • • 


Cooks 












Daily Waom 




WOMBN 

Seamstresses .......... r ...... t 


$1.01 

.82 

1.33 

.87 


• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • « 

• • • • 




Ltanndresses 




Mbit 

Gardeners 




Choremen 









A corollary to the proposition may be added. The 
skilled laborer is a better workman than the unskilled 
laborer. The question was asked of employers, " What 
is the nature of the service rendered ? Is it ' excellent,' 
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* good,' * fkir,* or ' poor ' ? " The replies ehow that in pro- 
portion to the number of answers the lai^^t percentage 
of service characterized as ''excellent" is rendered by 
oooks, while the largest percentage characterized as 
"poor" is given by the general servants. These are, it 
is true, matters of opinion; and without a fixed standard, 
which it is impossible to secure, such jndgmenta can have 
no absolute value. But the fact is of interest as showing 
the opinion of a large number of housekeepers. The fol- 
lowing table will show the results in regard to these two 
B of employees : 

TABLE IZ 
MAroBB or Saxncs mmnwMaa 
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Omwtnm 


TMll 


K3 


it»a-. 


Oood 


Mr 


tMI 




"J^ 


IW 


Hmm- 


rm 


nmm- 


rm- 


'- 


Vw 


CMkl. 


Mi 


M 


M 


M 


11) 

IB 


-m 
u 


m 
m 


m 

H 


u 




4hMnli«TuM. 


• 



(8) The foreign bom in domestic service reosive 
higher wages than the native bom. 

This was found to be trae in every class of occupations, 
in every section, in the case of both men and women, and 
in the returns made by both employers and employees. 
But two trifling exceptions were found, both accidental. 
The principle cannot of course be stated absolutely as 
the facts at command are far from exhaustive, but so 
striking a nniformity cannot be considered purely acoi- 
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dental. An explanation is found in three facts: (1) 
the preference of the foreign born for the large cities, 
where wages in domestic service are higher than in the 
country ; (2) the large proportion of negroes among the 
native bom; (3) the relatively better class of foreign 
bom than of native bom women who enter domestic 
service. This statement must be made somewhat dog- 
matically here, since its proof demands a discussion of 
the entire subject of the unwillingness of native bom 
wcMnen to enter domestic service. 

(4) The wages of men engaged in domestic service are 
higher than the wages of women. 

This will be evident by reference to Table VII and to 
Table VIII. Two things, however, must be borne in 
mind : first, that nearly all the men classified as cooks are 
employed on the Pacific coast, where wages are relatively 
high ; second, that forty per cent of the men in domestic 
service do not receive board and lodging in addition to 
wages in money, while only two per cent of women so 
employed, principally laundresses, do not receive board 
and lodging. But although these facts modify the dis- 
crepancy between the wages of men and women, they do 
not wholly remove it. Whether the difference is as great 
as in other occupations cannot be stated. 

(5) A tendency is found towards an increase in wages 
paid by employers, as is seen in Table X on the follow- 
ing page. 

An interesting historical illustration of the same fact 
is given in a summary of wages and prices in Massachu- 
setts from 1752 to 1860. In 1815, the first time the 
work of women is mentioned specifically, domestic ser- 
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vants received with board $.50 per week, while at the 
same time women were able to earn as papermakers 
•6.50 a week.i 



TABLB X 

COVTABXIOV OF WaOM PAID 



Wabbb pad 


HOUBBB 


PbbOvt 


Mm 


Woi- 


TMil 


Mm 


W-- 


Tairi 


Same at \ux year 

Lm than laft year 


414 

64 
4 


1888 

868 

87 


9068 

428 

71 


87.71 

11.44 

.84 


79.01 

17.76 

8^ 


1.79 



(6) The wages received in domestic service are rela- 
tively and sometimes absolutely higher than the average 
wages received in other wage-earning occupations open 
to women. 

A comparison may be made between the wages received 
by domestic employees and by two other classes — teachers 
in representative city schools and the wage-earning women 
included in the investigations made by the Commissioner 
of Labor. As illustrating the wages received in domestic 
service, the following tables are given, showing (1) the 
classified weekly and daily wages received and (2) the 
average weekly and daily wages with the percentages 
receiving more or less than the average. These facts 
are taken from the general schedules. Similar tables 
are given showing a somewhat higher rate of wages in 
all domestic occupations in the special city of Boston. 

> Bfpm of Am Bmrmm of SUUiiUet of Ubar, ISSS, pp. 198-811. 
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TABLE Xni 



AtsrjlOb Wbxklt ahd Dailt Waobb bt Oooupatiokb 



OOOVFATIOV 



Woami 

G«ii«nl senranU 

S«oond gM» 

Cookft «iid lamidreMe* 

Cooks 

ChMnbermaklA «iid waltressM 

Cluunbermalds 

Waitresses 

Nurses 

Hoasekeepers 

Total 

MXM 

Batlers 

Coachmen and gardeners 

Coachmen 

Cooks 

Total 



WOMSK 

Laandresses. 
Seamstresses 

Total 

Muf 

Gardeners . . . 
Choremen . . . 

ToUl 



Pbbsou bxpltino 



Emplotsb 



Arenge 
weekfy 



$9.M 
8.04 
8.60 
8.80 
8.99 
8.81 
8.88 
8.68 
6.16 



$8.88 



$6.11 
6.64 

7.84 
6.09 



$6.98 



Average 

daily 

wages 



$0.88 
1.01 



10.90 



11.33 

.87 



11.29 



Percent 
receiv- 
ing more 
than the 
average 



68.97 
40.00 
48.97 
46.71 
68.66 
47.88 
48.69 
86.00 
86.00 



47.88 



60.00 
44.78 
46.79 
47.06 



46.42 



68.88 
89.06 



49.00 



66.66 
48.69 



68.48 



Per cent 
receiv- 
ing the 
same or 
less 

than the 
average 



47.06 
60.00 
66.06 
64.89 
41.86 
62.17 
66.81 
64.00 
76.00 



62.18 



60.00 
66.88 
68.81 
68.94 



68.68 



46.72 
60.96 



61.00 



48.44 
66.41 



46.68 



EMFLOm 



Av< 



average 

weekfy 

wages 



18.88 
8.87 
8.8T 
8.64 
8.81 
8.47 
8.16 
8.08 
6.15 



$8.11 



Percent 
receiv- 
ing more 
than the 
average 



66.87 
68.86 
68.88 
48.66 
88.17 
88.00 
44.44 
88.88 
26.00 



60.96 



Percent 
receiv- 
ing the 
•ame or 

less 
than tho 
average 



48.18 
46.16 
46.67 
66.44 

47.88 
68.00 
66.66 
66.67 
76.00 



49.06 



> In the dassiflcation in these two tables the employees in several large boarding houses 
were omitted. All of those included under the term ** nurses ** are nurse-maids, with tho 
exception of the few receiving the highest wages. 
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The foUowiog Ubles ahov the claasified uid avenge 
wkgea pftid in the priacipal ocoapationa as reportsd bjr a 
BoatoD employmeat bareao : 

TABLE zm 
Ci.uainBii WiSKLT Wasm bt OoovrAnoaa 
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TABLB XIV 
ATaaiaa Wbikit Waoh it Ooaorinon 
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It is seen from Table XII that the average weekly 
wages in domestic service are $3.23 — a fair average in 
this case, since forty-eight per cent receive more than the 
average and fifty-two per cent the same or less than the 
average. The average domestic employee, therefore, is able 
to earn in money during the year $167.96 — a fair estimate, 
since in seventy-five cases out of every hundred the vacation 
granted women employees during the year is g^ven with- 
out loss of wages. ^ This forms, however, but a part of 
the annual earnings. To this sum must be added board 
and lodging, fuel and light. For the equivalent in 
quality and quantity to that furnished by the employer 
the employee would in general be obliged to pay for board, 
lodging, and other incidental expenses at a reasonable es- 
timate five dollars per week, or $250 annually, deducting 
board for two weeks* vacation. The total annual earnings 
of a domestic employee, therefore, amount to nearly $420. 
To this the negative facts must be added that there is no 
expense for laundry work, and that the work involves few 
personal expenses in the way of clothing, and that these 
necessary expenses are often partially met through gifts 
from the employer. Again, the position entails no ex- 
penditures for car fares in going to and from work, or 
other demands such as are made in a business way by 
other occupations, and it involves no outlay for appli- 
ances for work, as a sewing-machine, type-writer, text- 
books, etc. Moreover, no investment of capital is neces- 
sary in learning the principles of the work, since em- 
ployers have thus far been willing to make of their own 
homes training-schools for employees. The domestic 

1 Post, p. 136. 
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•mployM is therefore never obliged to pay bftok either 
the capital ioveBted in preparing for her work or the 
interest on that amount. It thus seems possible for the 
average household employee to save annually nearly tl^ 
in an occupation involving no outlay or investment of 
capital in any way, and few personal expenses. 

TABLl XT 
CuiMirtM AMantL SALABist or Womm tm^emmm* 
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A comparison may be made between theae wages and 
the annual salaries received in sixteen representative cities 
by the women teachera in the public schools. Tables XV 
and XVI show the annual classified and average salaries 
received. ' 
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TABLE XVI 
Atskaob AmruAL Salariss of Wombh Tbaohsbb 



/ OiTT 


AT«ng« aaltry 


Par oent rMetring 

more thAn the 

ererege 


Per oent reeetTtng 
the leme or leee 
then the erenife 


Albany, N.T. 


t506.78 
460.05 
600.02 
628.85 
702.87 
626.60 
607.06 
511.16 
608.66 
588.00 
536.41 
429.78 
465.20 
431.63 
574.68 
494.98 


27.70 
48.12 
87.12 
22.32 
20.60 
43.20 
06.02 
26.22 
6.71 
63.60 
52.96 
28.08 
22.84 
57.34 
34.89 
67.04 


72.80 


Atlanta, Ga. 


51.88 


Baltimon. Md. 


62.88 


Cambridge, Maaa. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich 


77.68 

79.40 

56.80 

8.98 


Lawrence, Mass. 

Lowell, liaaa. 


73.78 
93ii9 


Milwankee, Wis 

New Haven, Conn 

New Orleans, La. 

PatersoD, N.J 

Rochester. N. Y 


34.41 
47.04 
71.92 
77.16 
42.66 


St. Louis. Mo 


65.11 




32.96 







The concentration of salaries is seen to be on those 
between $400 and $500, the average salary being $545. 
This sum represents the full amount of wages received. 
To ascertain the amount it is possible to save annually 
there must be deducted at least $260 for board and 

The attempt was made to find the average salaries in the fifty largest 
cities, hut many cities do not publish in detail the salaries paid. The 
reports used were those for the year ending in 1889, — the year for which 
reports were made through the schedules, — with the exception of Pater- 
son, where the report for 1890 was used. Half-day teachers are omitted 
as far as known. In cities having separate schools for colored and for 
white children, the teachers in colored schools are included where the 
salaries paid are the same as those paid in white schools of the same 
grade, — otherwise they are omitted. 
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lodging, and 925 for laundry expenses, learing a cash 
balance of 9260. Out of this sum, however, must come 
other necessary expenses, as the outfit for work, — books, 
stationery, etc., — travelling expenses, car fares, society 
fees, etc., and a large item for clothing. There should 
also be deducted the interest on the capital invested in 
securing the education demanded in preparation for the 
work. If all of these items are considered, and the greater 
social demands entailed by the position, it seems possible 
for the average domestic employee to save at least as 
much money as the average teacher in the city schools* 
This comparison is probably relatively higher in favor of 
the teacher than it should be, since in the average wages 
for domestic employees are included the wages received 
in agricultural districts, where wages are lower than in 
cities. It is also a comparison between skiUed workers 
on the one hand, and on the other hand an occupation 
in some of the subdivisions of which the laborers are 
unskilled. 

It has, unfortunately, not been possible to compare the 
wages received in the same city by teachers and domestic 
employees. A comparison, however, can be made between 
the wages received in Boston for domestic service and 
by the teachers in the public schools in the neighboring 
city of Cambridge. 

The average wages received by a cook in a private 
family in Boston are, as has been seen by Table XIV, 
94.45. This judgment is based on five hundred and 
seventy -four returns, and is an exact average, since fifty 
per cent receive more than that amount, and fifty per 
cent the same or less than that. She therefore earns 
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annually $231.40 plus $275 for board, lodging, fuel, 
light, and laundry expenses, or $506.40. 

Fifty-six per cent of the teachers in the city schools 
in Cambridge earn annually $620, or, deducting $285 for 
board, etc., for fifty-two weeks, $335 in money. This is 
$108 more than is received by the Boston cook, but out 
of this must come numerous expenses entailed by the 
position, from which the domestic employee is exempt. 
The cash annual savings in the two cases cannot vary 
materially. 

It will also be seen by reference to Tables XV and XVI 
that the Boston cook earns absolutely more than does the 
average city teacher in Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, Paterson, Rochester, and Syracuse. 

A second comparison is suggested by the investigations 
conducted by the Department of Labor. Through these 
it was found that the annual cash earnings of the working- 
women in twenty-two typical cities are $272.46.^ This 
average takes into consideration time lost — a factor 
which does not enter into domestic employments except 
in a casual way. The annual eamingfs, therefore, of the 
class of women represented by the Report are much less 
than those of the domestic employee. The same point is 
also illustrated by a comparison of the amounts saved in 
the two occupations. In eleven cities investigated by the 
Department of Labor the average amount saved was less 
than $50 ; in nine cities it was $50, but under $100, while 
in only two cities was it more than $100, the highest 
average amount being $111.^ As has been suggested, the 

1 Fourth Anntial Report, pp. 620-520. 
« Ibid., p. 626. 
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higheat of thaae averages is small in comparison with the 
amount it is possible to save in domestic service. 

No question in regard to earnings saved was asked on 
the schedule sent to employees, but many statements on 
this point were voluntarily made by employees.^ The 
question as to comparative amounts saved has also been 
asked the cashiers of banks in small cities and towns 
where factories are found and the personnel of depositors 
is known by the officials of the banks. No records are 
of course kept, but the opinion has been several times ex- 
pressed that the factory employees do not save as much, 
as a class, as do domestic employees. In one place, where 
about two thousand factory employees are found, it was 
stated that no woman employee had a sum to her credit 
as large as had been deposited by a domestic. 

A corollary follows from this proposition. High wages 
alone are not sufficient to counterbalance the inducements 
offered in other occupations where wages are relatively 
or absolutely lower but whose special advantages are 
deemed more desirable. 

(7) The wages paid in domestic service are on the 
average high, but the occupation offers few opportunities 
for advancement in this direction. 

An examination of Table XI shows but one instance, 
with the exception of nurses, where the weekly cash 
wages reach tlO.OO per week, and only nine others where 
they rise above $7.00. In the two occupations the wages 
in which have been compared with those in domestic 
service, while the general average wages are low, it is 
possible to reach through promotion a comparatively 

1 i^MC p. 182. 
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point. The fact that the wage plane is a high one is one 
inducement for women of average ability to enter the 
occupation. On the other hand, the fact that the wage 
limit, high as it is, is soon reached must act as a barrier 
in the case of others. 

(8) The amount of time unemployed is less in domestic 
service than in nearly every other occupation. 

The element of time unemployed is an important factor 
in determining annual earnings. While in nearly every 
occupation there is a limit to the demand, in domestic 
service there is no limit and hence few persons are 
necessarily without employment. The most important 
illustration of this point is derived from the report of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor on the 
unemployed in that state in 1885.^ Of the total number of 
women in the state engaged in remunerative occupations 
at the time, thirty per cent were unemployed. These 
were distributed as regards occupations as follows: 

Manufacturing industries 78.22 

Grovemment and professional services . . . 9.08 

Domestic serv^ice 6.33 

Personal sendee 3.99 

Trade 1.98 

Minor occupations 40 

But if the number of unemployed is compared with the 
total number employed in each industry, a still lower per- 
centage of unemployed is found in domestic service. A 
comparison with other wage earners will make clear this 
point. The percentage of the unemployed in the leading 
industries in which women are engaged was as follows: 

1 Beport of the Bureau, 1887, pp. 216-219, 225. 
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Straw-worlnn 08.74 

Boot and aliM mftkart 71.08 

TMeken i^M 

Woolkn mill op ef >ti v< t 46i)2 

CoUoo mUl opmtiTM 48J» 

Hosiery mill operaliTet 40JM 

Tailore«68 82M 

Milliners 27.46 

Seamstreieee 27.08 

Dreeemaken 7ZM 

Paper-mill <^>eratiT«t 21.28 

Saleewomen 11.78 

Book-keepers and clerks 0.10 

Serrants in families 8.78 

Housekeepers 8.86 

The demand for domeotic senrmnts varieo in the differ* 
ent atates, but the condition of the unemployed in this 
occupation in Maaaachuaetta may perhapa be considered 
fairly typical of that in other localitiea. 

(9) High wagea are maintained without the aid of 
atrikea or combinationa on the part of the employeea. 

In but five atatea are atrikea reported among domestic 
employeea;^ they number but twenty-two and involTS 
leaa than aeven hundred peraona, all of them being con- 
nected with hotela or reataurantSv and nine tentha of 
them men. Only two inatancea of permanent organiza- 
tion among thia claaa have come to notice, and neither of 
theae haa had aa its object the increaae of wagea* The 
atrike in domeatio aervice aaaumea the form of a ** notice,** 
ia individual in character, and ia able to accompliah its 
object without the organized effort conaidered neceesary 
in other occupations where the supply of laborers is 
greater than the demand. 

1 UmiM aimt$$ Bmr^mu </ Labor, IM7, p^ 704-707. 
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This group of nine propositions concerning wages it is 
believed will suggest three conclusions: the conformity 
of wages in domestic service to certain general economic 
laws, the fact that the wage factor alone does not deter- 
mine the number of persons in the occupation, and the 
existence of a few conditions which affect, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the willingness of the women to engage in this 
work. 

The three groups of propositions stated it is believed 
will suggest the conclusions that the general economic 
condition of the country has an appreciable influence on 
the condition of domestic service, both as r^^ards the 
character and number of persons engaged and the com- 
pensation given for service required. It must follow 
therefore that many questions must arise connected with 
the employment, which the individual employer cannot 
settle from an exclusively personal point of view. 



CHAPTER VI 

DIFFICULTIX8 IN DOMESTIC 8ERVICB FROM THE STAHD- 

POIKT OF THE EMPLOYER 

The understanding of domestic service has been seen 
to involve the consideration of many historical changes 
both industrial and political, and an examination of the 
general economic laws to which it is amenable. It in- 
volves also a study of the economic conditions that sur- 
round the average family, and the problems that confront 
it when undertaking to deal with the question of domes- 
tic service. 

The average family reached through the schedules was 
found to consist of about five persons,^ exclusive of ser- 
vants. Its members have kept house eighteen years,* 
they have boarded two years and a half,* and at some 
time during their housekeeping experience they have 
been without servants. They employ at the present 
time two servants and a half, or rather, they command 

> More definitely, it nambared 4.S6 penooft. 

* Forty ••is per cent had kepi houee loofer than this, a?«nisliis aearly 
thirty yemn ; while forty-four per oeot had kept hooae for a alMtUr 
period, avenging about eight yean and % half. SeTenieen reports eaae 
from boueekeepen of fifty yean or mon ezperienee. 

* Seventy per cent nported that they had boarded ainee Banrlife ; 
about one third of theae had boarded le« than the aftraft tiao, and 
one half had boarded from one to five yean. 

107 
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annually $231.40 plus $275 for board, lodging, fuel, 
light, and laundry expenses, or $506.40. 

Fifty-six per cent of the teachers in the city schools 
in Cambridge earn annually $620, or, deducting $285 for 
board, etc., for fifty-two weeks, $335 in money. This is 
$108 more than is received by the Boston cook, but out 
of this must come numerous expenses entailed by the 
position, from which the domestic employee is exempt. 
The cash annual savings in the two cases cannot vary 
materially. 

It will also be seen by reference to Tables XV and XVI 
that the Boston cook earns absolutely more than does the 
average city teacher in Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, Paterson, Rochester, and Syracuse. 

A second comparison is suggested by the investigations 
conducted by the Department of Labor. Through these 
it was found that the annual cash earnings of the working- 
women in twenty-two typical cities are $272.45.^ This 
average takes into consideration time lost — a factor 
which does not enter into domestic employments except 
in a casual way. The annual eamingfs, therefore, of the 
class of women represented by the Report are much less 
than those of the domestic employee. The same point is 
also illustrated by a comparison of the amounts saved in 
the two occupations. In eleven cities investigated by the 
Department of Labor the average amount saved was less 
than $50 ; in nine cities it was $50, but under $100, while 
in only two cities was it more than $100, the highest 
average amount being $111.* As has been suggested, the 

1 Fourth Annual Report, pp. 620-529. 
« Ibid., p. 626. 
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highest of these mveragee is small in comparison with the 
amount it is possible to save in domestic service. 

No question in regard to earnings saved was asked on 
the schedule sent to employees, but many statements on 
this point were voluntarily made by employees.^ The 
question as to comparative amounts saved has also been 
asked the cashiers of banks in small cities and towns 
where factories are found and the personnel of depositors 
is known by the officials of the banks. No records are 
of course kept, but the opinion has been several times ex- 
pressed that the factory employees do not save as much, 
as a class, as do domestic employees. In one place, where 
about two thousand factory employees are found, it was 
stated that no woman employee had a sum to her credit 
as large as had been deposited by a domestic. 

A corollary follows from this proposition. High wages 
alone are not sufficient to counterbalance the inducements 
offered in other occupations where wages are relatively 
or absolutely lower but whose special advantages are 
deemed more desirable. 

(7) The wages paid in domestic service are on the 
average high, but the occupation offers few opportunities 
for advancement in this direction. 

An examination of Table XI shows but one instance, 
with the exception of nurses, where the weekly cash 
wages reach tlO.OO per week, and only nine others where 
they rise above #7.00. In the two occupations the wages 
in which have been compared with those in domestic 
service, while the general average wages are low, it is 
possible to reach through promotion a comparatively high 

> i^MC p. 182. 
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point. The fact that the wage plane is a high one is one 
inducement for women of average ability to enter the 
occupation. On the other hand, the fact that the wage 
limit, high as it is, is soon reached must act as a barrier 
in the case of others. 

(8) The amount of time unemployed is less in domestic 
service than in nearly every other occupation. 

The element of time unemployed is an important factor 
in determining annual earnings. While in nearly every 
occupation there is a limit to the demand, in domestic 
service there is no limit and hence few persons are 
necessarily without employment. The most important 
illustration of this point is derived from the report of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor on the 
unemployed in that state in 1885.^ Of the total number of 
women in the state engaged in remunerative occupations 
at the time, thirty per cent were unemployed. These 
were distributed as regards occupations as follows: 

Manufacturing industries 78.22 

Groyemment and professional services . . . 9.08 

Domestic service 6.33 

Personal sendee 3.99 

Trade 1.98 

Minor occupations 40 

But if the number of unemployed is compared with the 
total number employed in each industry, a still lower per- 
centage of unemployed is found in domestic service. A 
comparison with other wage earners will make clear this 
point. The percentage of the unemployed in the leading 
industries in which women are engaged was as follows: 

» Beport of the Bureau, 1887, pp. 216-219, 225. 
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Straw-workan 08.74 

Boot and aliM mftkart 71.08 

TMeken 49M 

WooUen mill operAtiTw 4&02 

CoUoo mUl (^wrmtiTM 48J» 

Hosiery mill operaliTet iOM 

TailoraMt 92M 

Milliners 27.46 

Seamstreeeee 274)8 

Dreetmaken 284)0 

Pi^r-mill <^>eratiT«t 21.28 

Saleewomen 11.78 

Book-keepers and clerks 0.10 

Serraots in families 8.78 

Housekeepers 8.86 

The demand for domestio senranta variea in the differ* 
ent atatea, but the condition of the unemployed in thia 
occupation in Maaaachuaetta may perhapa be conaidered 
fairly typical of that in other localities. 

(9) High wages are maintained without the aid of 
strikes or combinationa on the part of the employees. 

In but five atatea are atrikes reported among domeatio 
eroployeea;^ they number but twenty-two and involTe 
leaa than aeven hundred persona, all of them being con- 
nected with hotela or restauranta, and nine tentha of 
them men. Only two inatancea of permanent organiza- 
tion among thia claaa have come to notice, and neither of 
these haa had aa its object the increase of wages. The 
atrike in domeatio aervice asaumea the form of a ** notice,** 
is individual in character, and is able to accompliah ita 
object without the organized effort conaidered naceaaary 
in other occupationa where the aupply of laborara ia 
greater than the demand. 

1 Unita Asm Emnmu </ Ubar, IS37, p^ 79A-T07. 
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This group of nine propositions concerning wages it is 
believed will suggest three conclusions: the conformity 
of wages in domestic service to certain general economic 
laws, the fact that the wage factor alone does not deter- 
mine the number of persons in the occupation, and the 
existence of a few conditions which affect, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the willingness of the women to engage in this 
work. 

The three groups of propositions stated it is believed 
will suggest the conclusions that the general economic 
condition of the country has an appreciable influence on 
the condition of domestic service, both as regards the 
character and number of persons engaged and the com- 
pensation given for service required. It must follow 
therefore that many questions must arise connected with 
the employment, which the individual employer cannot 
settle from an exclusively personal point of view. 



CHAPTER VI 

DIFFICULTIX8 IN DOMESTIC 8KRVICB FROM THB STAHD- 

POINT OF THE EMPLOYER 

The onderstanding of domestic service has been seen 
to involve the consideration of many historical changes 
both industrial and political, and an examination of the 
general economic laws to which it is amenable. It in- 
volves also a study of the economic conditions that sur- 
round the average family, and the problems that confront 
it when undertaking to deal with the question of domes- 
tic service. 

The average family reached through the schedules was 
found to consist of about five persons,^ exclusive of ser- 
vants. Its members have kept house eighteen years,* 
they have boarded two years and a half,* and at some 
time during their housekeeping experience they have 
been without servants. They employ at the present 
time two servants and a half, or rather, they command 

> More definitsly, it nambared 4.S6 perMot. 

* Forty -six per cent had kepi hooM loofer than this, a?«nisliis Marly 
thirty ycmn ; while forty-foor per oent had kept hooM for a alMfUr 
period, ATeraging about eight yean and a half. Seventeen reports eaaa 
from houeekeepere of fifty years or more ezperienee. 

* SeveDty per cent reported that they had boarded sines manrlsfs ; 
aboQt one third of these had boarded less than tbs afsngs Uas, sad 
one half had boarded from one to firs years. 
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the full time of two persons and half the time of the 
third, to whom they pay weekly for service rendered, on 
the basis indicated in the schedule of average wages, 
$10,^ exclusive of board and lodging, or $500 annu- 
ally, the expense of service exclusive also of waste, 
breakage, and general wear and tear of household 
furniture and appliances. In about one third of all the 
families with servants men are employed in some capacity 
about the house ; in one family in every seven the num- 
ber of servants is the same as the number of persons in 
the family or exceeds it, while in the average family one 
servant renders service to every two persons. 

When the average family undertakes the task of deal- 
ing with domestic servants the difficulties that confront it 
are many and serious. 

It has first the task of assimilating into its domestic 
life those who are of a different nationality and who con- 
sequently hold different industrial, social, religious, and 
political beliefs. More than one half of all domestic em- 
ployees are of foreign birth or belong to another race,* 
who come not only from the prominent European coun- 
tries but also from the remote corners of the globe,* 
where all conditions are totally unlike those of America. 

1 ThiB estimate is based on the suppoeition that a cook is employed at 
$3.80 per week, a second girl at f3.04, and a man half a week at the 
rate of 87 cents a day. 

« Table II, p. 76. 

* The place of birth of the employees represented by the schedules in- 
cluded the following countries : Australia, Austria, the Azores, Canada, 
China, Denmark, England, Finland, France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, 
Ireland, Japan, New Brunswick^ Norway, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Poland, 
Prince Edward's Island, Russia, Scotland, Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Wales, the West Indies. 
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Moreover this number does not include the very Urge 
percentage of thoee who are themselves native bom, but 
who are the children of foreign bom parents and have 
inherited to a certain extent un-American characteristics ; 
4.02 per cent of the domestic employees in this country 
do not speak the English language.^ Those who come to 
this country, often with preconceived and erroneous 
ideas as to the independence prevailing here, expecting 
high wages in return for inexperienced and unskilled 
labor,* must be trained in all the ways not only of Ameri- 
can life, but of the family of the individual employer. 
It has been found difficult to assimilate into our political 
system the large foreign element coming here, though 
this system is simple and lends itself readily to such 
assimilation, as our history has thus far proved. It is 
far more difficult to assimilate this mass into the infi- 
nitely more complex and delicate organism — the modem 
household. It is not strange that congestion and inflam- 
mation so often result from the attempt. The question 
is one also that becomes more difficult as the proportimi 
of foreign employees increases. 

A second difficulty is that of the spirit of restlessness 
which everywhere prevails among the working rlisses, 
though not confined to them, and the consequent brief 
tenure of service. The average length of service of a 

1 EU^tnik CSfMiit, Oocapstloni, p. ISS. 

* An employtr In a large diy when there ie ameh oomplstwt of the la* 
ferior character of Um foreign popnlaUon writee : ** A gcaeral tmpreeitoa 
prvTmile in most foreign famlllee Uiai any girl, no mailer how eUipid, dl*. 
honeeu or ontkly, can apply for and rightfnlly aooepi a potitloo aa general 
eerrant or booaemald at current pricee.** A aloiUar f'f'^r^tH! 
from many other employers. 
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percentage of those who are themselves native bom, but 
who are the children of foreign bom parents and have 
inherited to a certain extent un-American characteristics ; 
4.02 per cent of the domestic employees in this country 
do not speak the English language.^ Those who come to 
this country, often with preconceived and erroneous 
ideas as to the independence prevailing here, expecting 
high wages in return for inexperienced and unskilled 
labor,* must be trained in all the ways not only of Ameri- 
can life, but of the family of the individual employer. 
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system the large foreign element coming here, thou^ 
this system is simple and lends itself readily to such 
assimilation, as our history has thus far proved. It is 
far more difficult to assimilate this mass into the infi- 
nitely more complex and delicate organism — the modern 
household. It is not strange that congestion and inflam- 
mation so often result from the attempt. The questimi 
is one also that becomes more difficult as the proportimi 
of foreign employees increases. 

A second difficulty is that of the spirit of restlessness 
which everywhere prevails among the working rinses, 
though not confined to them, and the consequent brief 
tenure of service. The average length of service of a 
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domestic servant is found to be less than a year and a 
half, and this, in many cases and in some localities, is a 
high average. In the East, in the vicinity of the great 
lakes, on the Pacific coast, and in some sections of the 
South, proximity to popular summer or winter resorts les- 
sens the average duration of service. In the South, the 
cotton-picking season draws many women from household 
work, as they are able at that time to earn enough money to 
enable them to live for some months in idleness. In other 
localities, the hop-picking season, the berry-picking season, 
and the grape-picking season all offer temporary induce- 
ments for girls to leave domestic service. In still other 
places the canning factory, the pickle factory, and the 
fruit-drying establishment successfully offer temporary 
competition. To the question asked of employees, " Have 
you ever had any other occupation besides domestic ser- 
vice ? " twenty-eight per cent answered " Yes." This at 
first might seem to indicate a decided preference for 
domestic service, but a closer examination shows that 
more often it means that housework is taken up when the 
berry-picking and the fruit-canning season is over, when 
the mill or the factory has closed in a dull time, or when 
the hurry of plantation work is ended at the South. A 
similar indication of this restlessness is found in the 
replies given by employers to the question, " How many 
servants have you employed since you have been house- 
keeping?" Twenty-five per cent did not answer the 
question definitely and of these one half state as their 
reason the fact that the number was too great to remem- 
ber. "Their name is legion," answer fifteen house- 
keepers, a series of exclamation points tells the story for 
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otherty ^infinity-minus,** writes one, and still another 
bids the compiler ^read her answer in the stars.'* 

This condition of affairs is not to be wondered at. 
That spirit of restlessness, nervous discontent, and crav- 
ing for excitement which foreigners find characteristic of 
all who breathe American air is not confined to business 
men and society women — it permeates the kitchen, the 
nursery, the laundry, and every part of the household. 
Among employers the mode of life tends more and more 
towards a winter in California, a summer in Europe, an 
autumn in the mountains, and a spring in Florida. On 
both sides of the Hudson there are magnificent country 
houses deserted because their owners prefer the excite- 
ment of city life, the attractions of Bar Harbor, or the 
society at Newport. The towns on the Hudson are 
nearly stationary as regards population, though possess- 
ing every natural advantage, while the large cities are 
powerful magnets drawing from every direction. Domes- 
tic service cannot remain unaffected by these character- 
istics of the age. A new situation is often like a voyage 
to Europe so desired by others — it gives change, excite- 
ment, new experiences, and it is often the only way in 
which these can be secured. A summer engagement at 
the sea-shore, among the mountains, or at the springs is 
often as eagerly sought as is the height of the season at 
Saratoga or among the Berkshires by persons whose 
opportunities for change are far less restricted. The 
occupations temporarily open at the time of the hop- 
picking season, or the fruit-canning season, offer the 
attraction of large numbers of fellow-workers in the 
company of whom ** a good time " is expected. 
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The tenure of service also apparently varies somewhat 
with the size of the place, the average duration being 
longer in cities of from ten thousand to eighty thousand 
inhabitants than in smaller towns or larger cities. In 
small towns the desire for city life shortens the terms of 
service. In the largest cities, as New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Philadelphia, the average time is shortened by 
the fact that employers are often obliged to engage as a 
temporary expedient persons who have just arrived in 
this country; while it is also seen to be true that there 
is greater di£Eiculty than in small cities in obtaining 
reliable testimonials. 

It is not strange, therefore, that reasonable, intelligent, 
and competent employers have difficulties to meet that 
lie entirely without the domain of their own households, 
and that many persons who twenty-five years ago experi- 
enced no difficulty whatever find to-day serious trouble 
in retaining their employees. 

A third difficulty is the fact that employers are so 
often obliged to engage for skilled labor the assistance of 
unskilled laborers. Many who seek employment as ser- 
vants do not know even the names of the household tools 
they are obliged to use — still less are they acquainted with 
their uses. A part of this ignorance and lack of skill is 
due to the prevalence of the old idea that anybody can 
do everything — a theory abandoned in most occupations 
but still dominating the household. Household employ- 
ments and service are still generally considered occupa- 
tions that any one can "pick up," but the picking-up 
process has resulted in the household, as elsewhere, in 
unscientific, haphazard work and has seldom produced 
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expert workmen. The Superintendent of the Census 
wrote in 1880, ^^ The organization of domestic service in 
the United States is so crude that no distinction whatever 
can be successfully maintained (between the different 
parts of the service)/'^ In confirmation of this statement 
is the testimony of a large number of employees to the 
effect that they have become domestic servants because 
they had not education enough to do anything else.* 
From this general conception of the nature of house- 
hold service several things result : first, few opportunities 
exist for learning household duties in a systematic way ; 
second, if the opportunities were created, few would avail 
themselves of them so long as this low estimate of the 
occupation prevails ; third, many housekeepers are obliged 
to conduct in their own households a training-school on 
a limited scale ; fourth, the expense is far g^reater than 
it should be, since unskilled labor is always improvident 
of time and materials ; * fifth, the hygienic results of ^ in- 
stinctive cookery '* and ^ picked up *' knowledge are often 
seen in ill health and a derangement of household affairs 
erroneously attributed to other causes. 

* TnUk Crsfttf, Im 70S. 

* ** I w«ni loio hooMwork beosoM I wm aol ediiestsd mton^ for oUmt 

** I hsfsaH ednesUoB eooiisii to do aajthlag eln.** 

** I would ohang* mj oocnpsUoo U I kiMw cnoiisb to do saytkiaf 

*Thit it UIiMtnUsd by Um •zperlenoe of ooe booMksfper wlw frs> 
qnently does lier own work. At these iUdm b«r ordloftiy kltcb«o ex* 
p gtu M coBM wiUiin $60 per mooth. Tbis tam it ezcltiiife of fuel, reot, 
sod wmier. When empldying % eerrmnl, the ■ame ezpeotet aaioiuit to fSO 
per moBtb, while if fuel, liicht, and water were incliided (real not belas 
allccted) the diflerenoe would be ttUl sreatsr. 

I 
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expert workmen. The Superintendent of the CenBos 
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A fourth difficulty arises when the seemingly inevi- 
table annual change of employees comes. Four courses 
are open to the housekeeper: (1) she may employ a 
new servant without asking for a recommendation, 
(2) she may take the recommendation of previous em- 
ployers, (3) she may consult an employment bureau, 
(4) she may advertise. 

Few persons are willing to adopt the first expedient 
and take a stranger into their service, not to speak of 
their family life, without some recommendation.^ 

But the second course open — taking the recommen- 
dation of others — is scarcely more practicable. There 
must always be a difference in standards, and '^excel- 
lent" to one may mean "fair" or even "poor" to an- 
other. It is also true that an employee may succeed 
in one place and be ill adapted to meet the requirements 
of another. Again, it is a common complaint that the 
recommendation does not always carry with it implicit 
confidence in its contents. Daniel DeFoe wrote nearly 
two hundred years ago: 

" One of the great Evils, which lies heavily upon Families no;^, in 
this particular Case of taking Servants, is the going about from 
House to House, to take Characters and Reports of Servants, or by 
Word of Mouth; and especially among the Ladies this Usage pre- 
vails, in which the good Nature and Charity of the Ladies to un- 
grateful Servants, goes so far beyond their Justice to one another, 
that an ill Servant is very seldom detected, and the Ladies yet excuse 
themselves by this, namely^ that they are loth to take away a poor 
Servant's Good Name, which is starving them ; and that they may 

1 Yet 80 great is the demand for help that this is apparently sometimes 
done. In Milwaukee it is a common thing to see affixed to houses, or 
standing upright in the dooryard, well-painted signs looking as if ready 
for frequent use, reading ** Girl wanted.** 
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pTbafw mendt when they come to another Family, what waa amiaa 
bei6r«» which indeed aeldom happena. . . . The Ladiea are cheating 
and abating one another, in Charity to their StrvanU. It ii Time to 
pat an End to this anreaaonable Good natore.? ^ 

These words are as true a description of this phase 
of the subject in America to-day as they were in Eng- 
land at the beginning of the last century. It seems 
impossible to devise any system of personal recommenda- 
tions that will convey the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

The third expedient — the employment bureau — is 
apparently coming into general use, especially in the 
large cities where some means of communication is nec- 
essary between those desiring employees and employ- 
ment. But it is in the large city, where the greatest 
need for it exists, that the employment bureau is most 
unsatisfactory. The bureau lives by the fees paid to 
it by those desiring help and those seeking employment. 
Every expedient, therefore, is used to extort fees from 
both classes, and it is difficult to tell which suffers more 
from this extortion. Even when numberless fees have 
been paid, the employer too often finds himself without 
the service to which his fee presumably entitles him. 
The first department abandoned by a large philan- 
thropic institution in Boston, was the intelligence 
office, ** because it was found impossible to supply well- 
trained servants while there was no demand for any 
other.*** But the greatest objection to the intelligence 

1 B^Aovioiir of 8er9anU^ p. SOS. 

* A lady recently went to an employment boreaa, and In answer to her 
appUcaiion for ** a good oook,^* reoelTed the reply, ** Madam, good oooks 
are an extinct race.** 
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office is that it is often a breeding place for vice and 
crime. An investigation recently made of the intelli- 
gence offices in a large city showed that it supported 
one hundred and twenty, two thirds of them controlled 
by foreigners, many of them managed by minor ward 
politicians, and four of them under police supervision. 
The employees that can be found through such agencies 
are not those willingly received into a respectable family.^ 
Employment bureaus in small cities are apparently more 
satisfactory than those in large ones, while those offices 
are to be commended which use printed forms for obtain- 
ing statements from previous employers as to the 
qualifications of applicants.* Those agencies patronized 

One large bnreaa in Philadelphia reports that the demand for good 
aerrants is twenty per cent greater than the supply. 

1 The character of some of the intelligence offices in another city is 
described by F. Hunt, in The American Kitchen Magazine^ November, 
1805. 

* An excellent blank is used by the emplo3nnent bureau connected with 
the Boston Toung Women^s Christian Association. Seven questions are 
asked the persons to whom the employee has referred : 
** (1) How long have you known her ? 
(2) Is she temperate, honest, and respectable ? 
(8) Is she neat in her person, and about her work ? 

(4) Is she of good disposition ? 

(5) Is she faithful to her work, and \a she trustworthy ? 

(6) In what capacity did she serve you, and how long ? 

(7) Was she capable and efficient in that capacity ? ** 

The bureau states its aim to be ** the recommendation of worthy per- 
sons only.** The detailed form of the questions asked is more success- 
ful in preventing an evasion of disqualifications, than is the personal 
recommendation of a general character, which often tells the truth, but 
not the whole truth. 

One large bureau states that it formerly used blank forms, which it 
sent out with each employee. Employers were asked to fill out these 
blanks and return them at the end of service, and these were kept on 
file as recommendations. It was soon found that employers grew lax 
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by an inferior class of employers and employees, espe- 
cially those that are at no pains to secure recommenda- 
tion of employees from respectable persons, are worse 
than useless. 

Employers who adopt the fourth policy and advertise 
for help are forced to open an intelligence office on a 
small scale in their own homes. 

All of these difficulties are so great, especially that of 
securing reliable testimony from responsible employers, 
that many persons tolerate incompetent service rather 
jthan incur the risk of a change for the worse. 

A fifth difficulty encountered by the employers of 
domestic service, and probably the most serious of all, 
is the prevailing indifference among housekeepers to the 
action of economic law — a failure to realize that in do- 
mestic service, as in other occupations, the course followed 
by one employer has an appreciable effect on the condition 
of service as a whole. This can be best explained by a few 
concrete illustrations ^ drawn from life.** 

Mr. A, an employer, leaves his city home during the 
summer, retaining in it two servants to care for the 
house and paying them their usual wages, 916 a month. 
No special service is required of them, but wages are 
paid in consideration of the tacit understanding that 
they are to remain in his employ. On the return of 
Mr. A, Mr. X, who has discharged his servants during 
the summer, offers the employees of Mr. A 918 a month. 
This price he can afford to pay since he has been at no 
expense for service during the summer. Mr. A, rather 

and would not taks the pains lo fill llMm oot, sad the pnctto wm 
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than lose his trusted employees, pays them the advance 
offered by Mr. X, although the services of neither em- 
ployee are worth more than three months previous. 

Mrs. B, an employer of limited means, with a natural 
gift for cooking considered as a fine art, takes an inex- 
perienced girl from Castle Garden and teaches her after 
long training something of her own skill. She pays fair 
wages, which are considered entirely satisfactory by the 
employee in view of the instruction she has received. 
Mrs. T, who ignores Mrs. B socially and is indifferent 
to the matter of wages, calls on Mrs. B's cook and offers 
her $5 per week. This is much above the current rate 
of wages in the place and moreover Mrs. B cannot afford 
to pay it. She therefore loses her trained cook. 

Mr. C, an employer in haste to reach his distant home 
and anxious to secure a servant, engages in the afternoon 
a Swedish girl who has that morning landed in America 
and of whom he knows nothing. She is to accompany 
his family, which includes five children, to their West- 
em home, have all of her expenses of travel paid by her 
employers, and receive $4.00 a week for her services as a 
nurse-maid. 

Mrs. D, a housekeeper with a large family, moderate 
income, and ambitious tastes, employs one general ser- 
vant and requires, in addition to the ordinary duties 
of such a servant, dining-room and chamber service. 

Mrs. E, her nearest neighbor, a housekeeper with a 
small family, simple tastes, and free from numerous 
social demands, makes all of the desserts herself, requires 
no table service of her employee, and expects her 
daughter to assume the care of the chambers. 
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Mrs. F pays full wages to her inexperienced ^help/* 
fifteen yean old, because the latter has an inyalid mother 
dependent on her. 

Mr. 6, with a family of two, prides himself on paying 
the highest wages in the place to his cook, second girU 
and coachman. 

Mrs. H, who has inherited a large family homestead, 
which she occupies with her sister, provides her three 
employees each with a separate bedroom, a special 
dining-room, a sitting-room well furnished, and grants 
many personal privileges, as the use of the horse and 
carriage for early church. She does not understand how 
any housekeeper can have trouble in securing and retain- 
ing competent employees. She often quotes to her nearest 
neighbor, ^^ A good mistress makes a good servant,** her 
neighbor being obliged to use her back parlor with a 
mantel bed as a guest-room and therefore to limit some- 
what the accommodations granted her employees. 

Mrs. I gives each of her employees a key to the side 
door and makes no inquiries as to the hours they keep. 

Mrs. J gives her servants her discarded evening 
dresses because ^* it keeps them in good humor.** 

Mrs. K, the wife of a millionaire, ^^bums all of her 
old finery,** and makes it a special point to teach all of 
her twelve employees how to dress well and economi- 
cally within the wages they receive. 

Mrs. L does not permit her employee to wear frizies 
or bangs, disapproves of her having company, and will 
not tolerate a young man caller under any circum- 
stances. 

Mrs. M, a lifelong invalid whose physician has pre- 
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scribed absolute rest two hours every afternoon, reasons 
that her employee who rises two hours earlier than her- 
self must need the same rest and therefore sends her 
every afternoon to take a nap. The latter thus never 
works afternoons and. is able to attend more evening 
entertainments than other employees in the neighbor- 
hood.^ 

Mrs. N assists her husband in his business six hours 
each day and gives her employee full control of the 
house during her absence. 

Mrs. O requires all her employees to perform their 
work according to minute directions laid down by her- 
self and is constantly present to see that these are not 
deviated from in the slightest degree. 

Mrs. P discharges her nursery maid for untruthfulness 
and gives her a recommendation testifying to her neat- 
ness, quickness, pleasant disposition, and fondness for 
children. 

Mr. Q discharges his butler for incapacity, but in 
view of the fact that the latter has a widowed mother 
and an invalid sister dependent on him gives him an 
excellent recommendation. 

Mr. R discharges his housekeeper "for infirmity of 
temper," as he subsequently testifies in court, but gives 
her so excellent a recommendation that she believes she 
has been discharged for physical disability, and gives her 
testimony to this effect in the same lawsuit. 

1 DeFoe says, ** To be a good Master is to be a Master that will do 
his Senrant Justice, and that will make his Servant do him Justice ; he 
may be kind to a Servant, that will let him sleep when he shouM work, 
but then he is not just to himself, or a good Govemour to his Family.** 
— Behaviour of Servants, p. 208. 
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Mrs. S has a cook who drinks to excess one fourth of 
the time, but the latter has no fear of dismissal because 
three fourths of the time she cooks in a superior manner. 

Mrs. T dislikes manual labor of every kind. Her 
servants therefore know that she will tolerate inefficient 
and incompetent service rather than be left for a single 
day without help. 

Mr. U, the father of three young sons, has a coach- 
man who swears like a trooper, but he retains him be- 
cause Mrs. U considers him the most stylish coachman 
in the city. 

Mrs. V applies to an employment bureau for a domestio 
and refuses six applicants because they are not ** pretty ** 
and ** refined.** After finding one whose appearances are 
satisfactory, she parts with her because she is unwilling 
to black the gentlemen*s boots. 

Mrs. W engages a woman to go out of town for 
service, the latter to wait a week before going and mean- 
time to pay her own board. At the time agreed upon 
she reaches the employer's house, to learn that the former 
^^help** has decided to remain. She has thus lost a 
week*8 board and wages and more than two dollars in 
going and returning to the city, and all of ^her set** 
refuse to make engagements in the country. 

The different economic, social, and moral questions 
connected with these various conditions, the illustrations 
of which could be multiplied indefinitely, may be, gen- 
erally are, decided by each individual without reference to 
society at large. Wages are too often regulated by the 
employer's bank account, hours of service by his caprice, 
and moral questions by his personal convenience. The 
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employer is too often the autocrat in his own home. He 
considers that neither his neighbor nor the general pub- 
lic has any more concern in the business relations existing 
between himself and his domestic employees than it has 
in the price he pays for a dinner service or in the color 
and cut of his coat. 

Yet domestic service is the only emplo3rment in which 
economic laws are so openly defied and all questions 
connected with it settled on the personal basis. No 
manufacturer can from charitable motives double the 
wages ordinarily paid to unskilled labor without being 
called to account for it by competing manufacturers, nor 
can he reduce unduly the wages of his employees without 
being held responsible for his course by the employees of 
other establishments, nor can he prolong by one fourth of 
an hour the daily period of labor without overstepping 
his legal privileges. Within certain narrow limits he 
has freedom, but competition, labor organizations, and 
the arm of the law combine to keep him within these 
limits. Before domestic service is freed from all the 
difficulties that attend it there must be a more wide- 
spread recognition of the responsibility of the individual 
employer to those outside his own household.^ 

Five general classes of perplexing conditions have been 
suggested. All of them are independent of the personal 
characteristics and habits of employer and employee and 
of the personal relationship that exists between them. 

1 Repeated statements like the following are made by employers : ** A 
few wealthy families keep a large number of servants at high wages, 
which wholly unfits them for general service and moderate wages, and 
establishes customs and rates which cannot be met by the mass of people 
with moderate incomes.** 
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They do not take into account the fact that throughout 
the South and wherever negroes are employed in the 
household the housekeeper must be ever on the alert to 
guard again t dishonesty and immorality on the part of 
these employcvNH, that intemperance has been found a be* 
setting sin of cocks and coachmen irrespective of race and 
nationality, that many agree with Mr. Joseph Jefferson 
when he says, ^I am satisfied that domestic melancholy 
sets in with the butler. He is the melodramatic villain 
of society.** They do not consider the tendencies en- 
countered here as elsewhere towards indifference, idle- 
ness, laziness, low ideals and standards, insubordination, 
and a desire to obtain much for nothing.^ They do not 
include lack of harmony in the personal relations between 
employees in the same household,' the constant friction 
that necessarily arises from the presence of a stranger in 
the family, the question of compatibility of disposition 
between the mistress and the maid, the feeling between 
employees and the children of the household. They are 
as prone to trouble a good mistress as a poor one, they are 
independent of knowledge of household affairs, of house- 
keeping experience, of good or ill treatment of employeet» 
of any personal element whatever in employer or em- 

> Ad employer reoenUy engised s oook at bigii wascs with wifHrJwK 
recoBunendaUoiia it was lappoacd. Th« first dinner (an boor delajred) 
■bowed ber incapacity, and wlien qocetioned mote doeely it was found 
that tbe only domeetic work ibe bad erer done was prepariaf TefetabJes 
in a boarding booee. Wben naked wby abe bad ensafed aa a eook, tbe 
reply waa, ** Tbey tokl me I oookl get bigber wagee if I eaUad myaelf a 
eouk.** Tbe experience doea not aeem to be ezoepclooaL 

* An employer writes : ** I find no place on tbe scbednie for stating that 
my cook and eoacbman bare to-day eacb gi?ea noUoa of tearing onteas 
tbe other ia diacharfML** 
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ployee. They are difficulties apparently inherent in the 
present system of domestic service. 

It is of interest to note the opinion of housekeepers on 
this point. The question, ^^Have you found it difficult 
to secure good domestic servants?" was answered with 
the following result : 

Difficult 545 

Yes 290 

Very difficult 148 

At times 72 

Rather difficult 20 

Generally 15 

Not difficult 418 

No 828 

Not especially 34 

Not generally 29 

Not lately 13 

Very little difficulty 8 

Very seldom 6 

Not answered 42 

Total 1005 

Fifty-seven per cent therefore of the housekeepers rep- 
resented by the schedules have found more or less diffi- 
culty in securing good servants. This is, probably, an 
underestimate of the true condition. Many housekeepers 
who see only the personal element involved in the em- 
ployment of service consider an acknowledgment of diffi- 
culty a confession of weakness and inability on their own 
part to cope with the question and are therefore silent. 
Others have had the experience of one who writes, *' I 
have had no difficulty, my cook having been with me 
eighteen years, and my second girl, her daughter, ten 
years. But if they should leave I should not know where 
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to turn.** Again^ the replies do not represent the experi- 
ences of a class not represented on the schedules — the 
many in the large cities who are able to employ servants 
only occasionally and find them through the lowest grade 
of intelligence oflBoes. 

These difficulties are certainly not decreasing,* and the 
demand for competent servants is in most places evidently 
greater than the supply.' These difficulties are, at times, 

> *« Wbtn I begiD tiooMkaepinx in 1S70 I had one * seosfml housework 
ffarl* who Hayed with me Dine yean. Now I cooaider mjaell fottiinats 
U> reiaio a eook or a aeeond giri aa many weeka.** 

**Thirty yean a^o I had no difllcalty whate?er. I do not think mf 
chancier haa changed meantime, or my method of treating aenranta, or 
cm ityle of living, yet now it ia almost impoMible to aecun aerranta.** 

**The question ia very different now from what it waa foity yean aga** 

**The problem in this place growa mon perplexing oTery year.** 

** Many hooaekeepen here are between the Scylla and Charybdia of 
trying to tolerate wretched, inefficient aenranta, and the ImpoaaibUi^ d 
getting along with them/* 

* * * In adrertiaing recently for a geaaral hpoaework giri twehre aaawered 
the advertieement. Adrertiaing the same week for my former acrrant« 
twenty-two ladiea applied perK>nally and twelve othen wrote that a gfrl 
waa wanted. Althoogh I told each of the twenty-two that if the giri wars 
even fair I would keep her myaelf , only two heaitaied on that aooooai lo 
try to aecore her.** 

The npon of a large employment boreaa for the year 1S8S Is as 
foUowa: 

Nomber of employen reglatered MIS 

Number of employeea regtatered 1,541 

Number of empkiyen supplied with aerranta .... l.SSS 
Number of employeea supplied with aitnationa .... 1,S76 

The number of employeea reglslerBd exceeds the number of employenii 
but many register who are incompetent to fill the poaltloii they asak, and 
therefore ouuiy employen are without asrvanta. The bureau nfieia 
** lu inahili^ at tiiMa to supply with cooipetent help tha large number of 
patrons.** 

Another bureau reportt t,SM applteationa from SMpJoyi, oa|y t,OSS 
of which eoald ba filled. 
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somewhat modified by the conditions in which the em- 
ployer is placed. They are apparently less in large cities 
that are ports of entry or the termini of leading railroad 
lines, and have comparatively few manufacturing indus- 
tries in which women are employed ; they are less in 
small families employing a large number of servants and 
paying high wages. But even all of these favorable con- 
ditions only modify — they do not change — the nature of 
the question.^ A careful study of the returned schedules 
with reference to the location, population, and prevailing 
industry of the towns, the number of servants employed, 
size of family, and wages paid leads to this conclusion. 
Of the five hundred and forty-five employers who re- 
Still another bureau filling about three thousand positions annually 
reports that at times it has had six hundred applications from employers 
in excess of the number that could be filled with competent applicants for 
work. 

The domestic employment bureau connected with the Boston Young 
Women's Christian Association reports for the year ending 1890 : 

Orders registered 2,120 

Orders fiUed 1J63 

^ **Our committee have been greatly puzzled to know how to supply 
the constantly increasing demand for good and efficient workers in small 
households, where fair compensation is offered for moderate require- 
ments. This demand is great in the city, but more so in the suburbs 
and country. It is very difficult to find a woman willing to take service 
in a family living out of sight of Boston Common. It is still more diffi- 
cult to find any one who will go twenty miles into the country.'* — Report 
of the Women^ 8 Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, 1888, p. 29. 

One employer in an inland city of twenty-five thousand inhabitants, 
who has a family of eight, and employs sixteen servants, writes: '^ It is 
impossible here to secure competent servants." 

Another employer, employing thirteen servants, in a city of twelve 
thousand, writes: **It is very difficult to secure servants, since women 
here prefer to work in the factories." 

One employer with seven servants and a family of two, in a large manu- 
facturing city, says : ** It is impossible to find well-trained employees.'* 
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ported that they had difficulty in teciuing competent eer- 
TantSv only twenty-six gave in explanation a reason that 
would not have been applicable in any city* town, or vil- 
lage in the country, and those twenty-six had reference to 
the negroes at the South and the Chinese at the West. 
One half of the employees reporting state that they would 
go into another occupation provided it would pay them 
as welU^ although the number is very small of those who 
are dissatisfied except with the disadvantages of the posi- 
tion. If these difficulties are found in every place irre- 
spective of its size, its geographical location, its prevailing 
industry, the character of its inhabitants, and the personal 
relations of mistress and maid, something more is involved 
for the employer than **kind treatment*' and personal con- 
sideration. 

The belief has apparently been general that these per- 
plexities are confined to our own country and that the 
adoption of English or German or French methods of 
dealing with the subject would remove them all. The 
question is undoubtedly a less difficult one in England 
than it is in this country, since it is not complicated by 

1 ••This is the first time this qusstioD hss been pot to me directly, sad 
I (rs&kly answer. Yes — to-morrow, il so opportunity wers offered ms. 
For years it hms been my wish to find employment of some kind whieh 
would keep me from being s serrmnt. Mrs. X hss been ?ery kind lo 
me, snd tried to find me other work ; but, of course, s girl who hss 
been in s kitchen for m long (thirteen yean) is inexperienced in dif* 
ferent work. NeTerthelees, I hare met girls who had no better edoe^ 
tton than I« and now hold high and respectable positkNis and make a 
fair living.** 

A colored man, who has been a oook for forty years, repUes with soma 
caution : ** I don't know, unless the other work was la sight. Can*l 
say, unlesi somebody had done oflsced me aaothsr iot» and I ooald look 
into iu*' 
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differences of race, religion, interests, and traditions, by 
foreign immigration, and possibly not by the same ease 
with which labor is transferred from one employment to 
another, while tradition and social custom have favored 
country rather than city life and have thus eliminated 
one of our difficulties. But with all these obstacles 
removed, DeFoe's Behaviour of Servants shows that even 
in England the question is an old one, and current litera- 
ture indicates that it is far from settled.^ 

If the question is asked in Germany, **Is it easy to 
secure good domestic servants here ? " the almost invari- 
able answer is, ** It is very difficult, almost impossible/^ 
The reasons for the difficulty are precisely the same as in 
America — the attractions of city life, the competition of 
' shops and factories, the growth of democratic ideas, the 
j difficulty of securing, in spite of the system of service 
i books, unimpeachable recommendations, and the spirit of 
\ restlessness that everywhere prevails among the working 
classes. In some of the higher classes, where something 
of the old patriarchal relationship between mistress and 
maid still exists, there is apparently no difficulty; but 
each year these classes become more and more under- 

^ See articles by Mrs. Ellen W. Darwin, The Nineteenth Century^ 
Angost, 1890 ; Miss Amy Bailey, Westminster Retfiew, February, 1891 ; 
Miss Emily Faithful, North American Review, July, 1891 ; C. J. Rowe» 
Westminster Review^ November, 1890, on the question in the Australian 
colonies. 

** If things go on much longer in the present state, we shall have to 
introduce the American fashion, and live in huge human menageries.** 
— if. E. Braddon. 

An admirable scientific presentation of the subject of domestic service 
in London is given by Charles Booth and Jesse Argyle in Life and Labour 
dfthe People in London, Vol. VUI. 
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mined by the social democratic spiritt and most in time 
be affected by the same conditions that bring perplexity 
to other classes. Yet it is true in Germany as in Amer- 
ica that servants seeking places are always to be found, 
that intelligence offices are crowded with applicants for 
work, and that an army of incompetents is always at 
hand. 

In France the problem is the same. It yaries in de- 
tails; the proportion of men employed in housework is 
far greater than in America, England, or Germany, ser* 
lility of manner is not expected as in England, and waste 
of material is less common than in America. But funda- 
mentally the conditions are the same as elsewhere. 
The difficulties that meet the employer of domestic 

, labor both in America and in Europe are the difficulties 
that arise from the attempt to harmonise an ancient, 
patriarchal industrial system with the conditions of 
modem life. Eyerjrwhere the employer closes his eyes 
to the incongruities of the attempt and lays the blame of 
failure, not to a defective system, but to the natural 
weaknesses in the character of the unfortunate persons 
obliged to carry it out. The difficulties in the path of 
both employer and employee will not only never be re* 

] moved but will increase until the subject of domestio 
service is regarded as a part of the great labor quesUon 
of the day and g^ven the same serious consideration. 



CHAPTER VII 

ADVAKTAOES IN DOMESTIC SERVICE 

The question as to who constitute the class of domes- 
tic employees has been partially answered. One fourth 
are of foreign birth or belong to a different race from 
that of their employers, the majority are of foreign birth, 
of foreign parentage, or of a different race. Nearly one 
third of the number represented on the schedules have 
been engaged in other occupations besides domestic ser- 
vice — a fact indicating three things: first, the spirit of 
restlessness that characterizes the class, though not 
peculiar to it ; second, the industrial independence of a 
considerable number of domestic employees, since they 
can at any time change not only employers but employ- 
ment ; ^ third, the fact that many do not enter domestic 
service with the thought of making it a permanent occu- 
pation.* About two thirds of those who have had other 

1 It is of interest to notice some of these occupations. The list in- 
cludes apparently nearly every form of work in every kind of mill and 
factory, farm work, cigar-making, sewing, dressmaking, millinery, tailor- 
ing, crocheting, lace-making, carpet-making, copying ; places as cash girls, 
saleswomen, nurses, post-oflQce clerks, compositors, office attendants ; six 
have been teachers ; others, ladies^ companions, governesses, and matrons. 
It is of interest, also, to note that the per cent of native born who have 
been engaged in other occupations is slightly higher than the per cent of 
foreign bom (thirty-one to twenty-five). 

> One employee writes, ** I wanted to see for myself what it was to be 
a hired girl.** 

130 
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work report that they received higher wages in these 
occupations than in domestic service. In nearly every 
case, ho.wever« these represented the cash weekly or 
monthly wages received, not the yearly earnings, nor did 
they include the factor of personal expenses as in domes- 
tic service. 

The reasons why women have entered domestic service 
are many and various. The following classification has 
been made of the reasons assigned by the employees 
returning the schedules : 

It WM most armilable 238 

PrefereDoe for it 202 

Health grounds 100 

Most profitable emplojment 37 

To sam a liring 17 

Prefer it to work in mills 17 

To have a home 17 

Gires steady employment 12 

To learn how 11 

More leisure time than in other work ... 5 

No capital necessary 2 

To earn money to finish educatton .... 2 

Greater Tariety in the work 1_ 

Total W2 

These reasons and others demand a more detailed 
examination. It is true in domestic service, as in other 
occupations, that many drift into it because it is appar- 
ently the only course open to them, but there are certain 
advantages and disadvantages which a person who is free 
to choose always weighs before deciding for or against 
the occupation. 

The most obvious advantage is that of high remunerm- 
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tion,^ including not only wages and expenses, but as has 
been seen, the factors of steady employment, certainty of 
position, and the fact that no capital is required at any 
stage of the work or in preparation for it. 
/ A second advantage is that the occupation is conducive 
to good health, including as it does regularity and vari- 
ety of work, and involving no personal inconvenience or 
discomfort.^ In one third of the families considered men 
servants are employed in some capacity, and this means 
that much of the hard work is done by them. 

1 An employee in Colorado, who receiree t86 a month, writes : ** I 
choose housework in preference to any other, principally because for that 
I receiTe better pay. The arerage pay for store and factory girls is eight 
and nine dollars a week. After paying board and room rent, washing, 
etc., very little is left, and what is left most be spent for dress — nothing 
sared.'* 

** It pays better than other kinds of work.** 

** My expenses are less than in any other kind of work.** 

«« I can make more. I have put $100 in the savings bank in a year and 
a half. I had first $10 a month, but now I have #12.** 

** I can save more.** 

** I can earn more without constant change.** 

** I can earn more than in anything else (#15 a month), but do not sare 
anything as I support my mother.** 

**Any one that is industrious and saving can save a great deal by 
working at housework.*' 

** I began to live out when I was thirteen years old, and I am now 
twenty-seven. I have saved $1600 in that time. At first I had $.50 a 
week ; now I have #3.00. One summer I earned #3.00 a day in the hop- 
picking season.** 

' *' We are not as closely confined as girls who work in stores, and are 
usually more healthy.** 

*' I chose it because I thought it was healthy work.** 

** There is no healthier work for women.** 

**It is healthier than most other kinds of work I could do.** 

*' Ton can have better-cooked food and a better room than most shop- 
girls.'* 
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A third adTantoge is the fact that it gives at least the 
externals of a home. This consideration weighs espe- 
cially with the foreign bom and those who have no 
homes of their own.^ How varied and nameroos these 
home privileges are is best illustrated by the replies 
given by employers to the qnestion, ^^ Do you grant any 
special privUeges?" Thirty answered "No," and one 
hundred and seventy-five gave no answer. Eight hundred 
enumerated special privileges, and these formed sixty-eight 
different classes. The most important of these are single 
rooms, medical care and attendance when sick, use of 
daily papers, books, and magazines, evening instruction, 
sitting-room for visitors, no restrictions as to visitors, 
use of bath-room and sewing-machine, use of horse and 
carriage when distant from church, seat at table except 
when guests are present, seat in church, and concert and 
theatre tickets (in the families of newspaper reporters). 
Many other privileges are mentioned, — these are the 
most frequently granted. Seventy per cent of the em- 
ployers state that they give a single room, but about one 

1 •« I 01^100 10 1^ ttnoge dtj snd dioM hooMwock, beeaoto H affoidsd 
IBS a bonM.** 

•* I am w«U trsstsd by the fmlly I an with, fast st bons snd uadm 
tbdr proieelkML** 

**HociMwork fell to my lot snd I bsTs foUowsd it op beesoto U bss 
Mcored m« a boma.** 

** HooMwork glY«s ms a bsltsr borne tbsB I ooold maks for mynlf la 
any otbar way.** 

** I bare more e omfo rt a tbaii in olbtr work.*' 

•• I lika a qnisl boms in a good family battsr tban worit In a poblie 
plaot, Uks a ibop.** 

** Wben I oams to and aaw tba k)oka of tbe glris In tbo laifs 

•toraa and tbo fasiiUarity of tbe young men, I pufen ed to ge into a 
wepectabis family wbms I ooold bave a borne.** 
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half of this number employ only one domestic. In many 
cases a large room is given for every two domestics, with 
separate furniture for each. One hundred and forty-six 
specify the use of the dining-room, and ninety-four fami- 
lies give the use of a special sitting-room. All of these 
privileges show that even if the employee is not a mem- 
ber of the family, her life is as much a part of it, with 
the single exception of a seat at the family table, as is 
that of the average boarder. 

This enumeration of privileges does not include two 
other classes which have in a sense ceased to be regarded 
as such, but rather as prerogatives of the position. These 
are freedom from work at specified times each week and 
a stated vacation during the year with or without wages. 

The matter of free hours at stated times each week is 
apparently a simple one — there is at first thought more 
uniformity here among housekeepers than in regard to 
any other thing ; but while only three per cent of the 
employers do not give some specified time during the 
week, there are one hundred and twenty-three classes of 
combinations which housekeepers have found it possible 
to make out of the seven afternoons and seven evenings 
of the week, thus apparently disproving the common be- 
lief that the custom is universal of granting Thursday 
afternoon and Sunday evening. In sixty-eight of these 
classes one or more afternoons are included and in fifteen 
others some portion of Sunday. In the case of more than 
one thousand employees at least one afternoon each week 
is given, while more than four hundred employers give a 
part of Sunday.^ 

1 The New York Evening PoH, January 11, 1896, cites from London 
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The question in regard to vacation granted daring the 
year was answered with reference to nearly a thousand 
employees, and in only one case was a vacation not given, 
the time varying from the legal holidays, which perhaps 
can hardly be called a vacation, to three months. Sixty- 
five per cent of employers give a vacation of from one 
week to three months, twenty per cent one of two weeks, 
fifteen per cent less than a week, and twenty per cent give 
a vacation but do not specify the length of time. These 
facts apply to women employees. In the case of men the 
conditions are not materially different, the facts given 
indicating apparently a smaller per cent among women 
receiving a vacation of more than two weeks and a larger 
per cent receiving less than a week. In the great majority 
of cases this vacation is given without loss of wages. 
Tables XVII and XVIII illustrate these facts. 

A short vacation granted during the year without loss 
of wages has in many localities come to be regarded by 
employees as one of the prerogatives of the occupation, 
and not, as formerly, a special privilege given. All things 
considered, it is a matter of surprise tliat so much rather 
than that so little time is given. In other occupations a 
vacation can be granted employees during a dull season 
without loss to the employer. But the household machin- 
ery cannot stop action without disaster. A vacation given 

Tnuh an accomit of a bill ander coDsidf rmtion In the New Zealand Pariku 
ment proriding Uiat every domeetic eerrant in the colony it to haTt a 
luUf-bolkUjr every Wedneeday, and that the employer it to be fined X6 If 
the domestic is deprived of this pHrilege. The *' half-holiday ** practically 
means that the servant will be entitled to leave of absence from two until 
ten. Inspectors are to be appointed to enforce the provisions of thl4 
measure, if it bsoomes a law. 
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household employees means that the employer must perform 
a double amount of domestic work, or provide for special 
assistance — often a difficult and even impossible task. 



TABLE xvn 

Yaoation OKAimD DUKiiro THB Tbak 



BaronBD bt EiiPLOTni 


WOMBN 


MXH 


Naxnb«r 


P«r cent 


Nainb«r 


Pcreeat 


Total namber of employees 

Not reported 


2073 
898 
203 
972 
071 
202 
127 
150 
25 
210 
257 
1 


• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• « • • 

• • • • 

20.78 
13.07 
15.43 
2.57 
21.61 
26.44 
.10 


472 

267 

60 

156 

163 

34 

42 

18 

5 

33 

21 

2 


• • • • 


Not i^yplicable (UumdreMeB, etc.) . . 
BepoTted and applicable 


• • • • 


Yacation granted 




Time n^t flpecifiwl 


21.94 


liees than one week 


27.10 


One week 


11.61 


More than one week, leas than two. 
Two weeks 


3.22 
21.29 


More than two weeks 


13.56 


No yacation 


1.29 







TABLE XVm 

YaCATIOIT ORAirrBD WITH OR WITHOUT LoSS OF WaGKS 



Rbpostbd bt Emflotbm 


WoMBif 


Mkn 


Number 


Per cent 


Namber 


Per cent 


With loss of wafires 


210 

723 

37 

1 


21.63 

74.46 

3.81 

.10 


20 
133 

• • • • 

• • • • 


13.07 


W ithout loss of waees 


86.93 


Half waires 




Cost of board added 








Total 


971 




153 
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A fourth advantage that domestic senrice has as an 
occnpation is the knowledge it gives of household a£Fairs 
and the training in them — knowledge of which everj 
woman, whatever her station in life and whether married 
or unmarried, has at times most pressing need.^ 
t A fifth consideration is that it o£fers congenial employ- 
ment to many whose tastes lie specially in this direction.* 
It is undoubtedly true that many persons in other occupa- 
tions would honestly prefer housework if some of its 
present disadvantages could be eliminated.* 

1 ** I cboote lioiiMwork m my regular employmeDi for the aimple r aMo n 
that young women look forward to the time when they will haTe home- 
work of their own to do. I consider that I or any one in domestic em- 
ployment will make a better housekeeper than any young woman who 
works in a factory.** 

I think you can learn more in doing housework.** 

It requires both care and study and so keeps our mind in constant 
thought and care, and ought to be respected.** 

* ** At home I was my mother*s help even when we had a girl of our own, 
and from childhood had always lored to cook, and learned to do all kinds.** 

** My mother was a housekeeper and did most of her own work and 
taught me how to help her. When my father and mother died, and it 
became necessary for me to earn my own lifing, the question was, * What 
can I do ? * The answer was plain — housework.** 

** I haTs a natural lore for cooking, and would rather do it than any- 
thing else in the world.** 

** I like it best, was used to it at home, and it seems more natural-like.** 

** I enjoy housework more than anything else.** 

** I was a dressmaker seTeral yean because my mother thought dress- 
making more respectable than going out to work. But I always liked 
housework better, and when my health broke down I was ^ad to get a 
place as parlor maid.** 

* A successful teacher says : ** I haTs ncTer liked teaching particularly, 
and would much rather be a good cook.** 

A sewing woman says : ** I should prefer to do housework, but do 
not wish to leaTe my home.** 

A teacher says : ** I am fond of children, and should like nothing 
better ihan to be a nnne-girl, but I will not wear livery.** 



•t 
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i Still another advantage is the legal protection offered 
domestic employees, although as Mr. James Schouler well 
says, the relation of master and servant is in theory hostile 
to the genius of free institutions, since it bears the marks 
of social caste. ^^ It may be pronounced as a relation of 
more general importance in ancient than in modem times 
and better applicable at this day to English than to 
American society." ^ But technically, the relation accord- 
ing to Chancellor Kent is a legal status resting entirely 
on contract. One agrees to work and the other to pay, 
but both are on an equality as far as rights are con- 
cerned.* The legal rights accorded a servant are freedom 
from physical punishment,' proper food and support in 
illness or disability during the time of employment,* 
the right to the enjoyment of a good character — pro- 
vided she has one — and the law presumes she has it 
until the contrary appears,^ wages, if the servant has per- 
formed his part of the contract,^ and damages in case of 
discharge before the expiration of the contract."^ 

These advantages which domestic service as an occupa- 
tion has over most other employments are patent. They 
would be recognized by all, whether domestic employees 
or not, as the accompaniments of the service as it exists 
under reasonably favorable conditions. They are advan- 

1 Law of the Domestic Relations, p. 699. 

2 Commentaries, II., 268. 
8 Kent, II., 2(50-261. 

* Story, On Contracts, II., §§ 1297-1298. 
' Starkie, On Slander and Libel, p. 19. 
•Story, On Contracts, II., § 1304. 
^Daly, IV.. 401. 

A good discussion of "The Legal Status of Servant Girls** is given by 
Oliver £. Lyman, Popular Science Monthly, XXII., 803. 
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toges which, with the exception of the home privileges, 
are independent of the personal character and disposition 
of employers. They are apparently inherent in the oc- 
cupation, as much to be expected as are free Sundays 
and evenings after six o*clock in mills and factories. 
They are the inducements which, when a choice has 
been possible, have led intelligent women to become 
household employees. They are the advantages that 
have been repeatedly set forth by the press and the 
pulpit to sewing-women and shop-girls working at the 
starvation limit of wages in large cities to induce them 
to better their condition. Unquestionably many such 
women would be far better o£f than they are now if 
they were in comfortable domestic service. It has been 
said by the head of one of our great labor bureaus that 
all questions concerning wage-earning women resolve 
themselves into those of ^^ wages, hours, health, and y 
morals,** and domestic service conforms to all the require- 
ments that could be demanded under these four heads, 
with the possible exception of hours under unfavorable 
conditions. But, notwithstanding these advantages, 
women in cities still prefer sewing, country girls drift 
into mills and factories, teachers* agencies are crowded 
with applicants who can never secure a position and 
could not fill one if obtained ; there must be something 
else involved in the question besides the matter of 
'* wages, hoars, health, and morals*** 



CHAPTER VIII 

THB INDUSTBIAL DISADVANTAGES OF DOlfESTIO SEBVICE 

No one occupation includes every advantage and no 
disadvantages. There must always be a balancing of 
the pros and cons, and domestic service has its industrial 
disadvantages, which are as patent as its advantages, and 
like them are independent of the personal relationship 
existing between the employer and the employee. 

The question was asked of employees, " What reasons 
can you give why more women do not choose housework 
as a regular employment?" The reasons assigned may 
be classified as follows : 

Pride, social condition, and unwillingness to be 

called servants 157 

Confinement evenings and Sundays 75 

More independence in other occupations .... 60 

Too hard and confining 42 

Other work pays better 42 

Lack of consideration by mistresses 38 

Hours too long 38 

Do not like housework 19 

Do not know how to do housework 12 

Can live at home by working in shops .... 11 

Girls are too lazy 8 

Health considerations 8 

Girls are too restless 6 

Too few privileges 6 

Hard work, little pay . . . . * 5 

140 
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Otbor oeenp^Uooi eatiar 

Different tastes 

Bed eheracter of •ome refleett on othen . . • 

BeoeiTe no enoourmgement 

Too lonelj end meels elooe 

CoDstent cbeage in work 

Shop work deener 2 

No chenoe for promotion 2 

MieoeHeneont reeeone, one eech 11 

ToUl 6^ 

Some of these and other reasons demand a more detailed 
explanation. 

The first industrial disadvantage is the faet that there 
is little or no opportunity for promotion in the senrioe 
nor are there opening out from it kindred occupations. 
An ambitious and capable seamstress becomes a dress- 
maker and mistress of a shop, a successful clerk seta up 
a small fancy store, the trained nurse by further study 
develops into a physician, the teacher becomes the head 
of a school ; but there are no similar openings in house- 
hold employments. Success means a slight increase in 
wages, possibly an easier place* or service in a more 
aristocratic neighborhood, but the di£ferenoes are only 
slight ones of degree, never those of kind. ^Once a 
cook, always a cook ** may be applied in principle to every 
branch of the service. The only place where promotion 
is in any way possible is in hotel service.^ Those women 
who would become the most eflScient domestics are the ones 
who see most dearly this drawback to the occupation.* 

1 An ertkle on the leel point ie found in the Hoiloii AreML Vowmahm 
S3, 1800. 

t •* lloueework eoon nnflto one for any other kind ci week. I dkl not 
realiat what 1 waa doing onlil too late.** 
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\ The second disadvantage is the paradoxical one that it 
is possible for a capable woman to reach in this employ- 
ment comparative perfection in a reasonably short time. 
Table service is a fine art which many waitresses never 
learn, but it is easily mastered by one who ^^ mixes it 
with brains." One illustration of this is the superior 
service given at summer resorts by college students with- 
out special training. The proper care of a room is under- 
stood by few maids, but the comprehension of a few 
simple principles enables an intelligent woman soon to 
become an expert. The work of a cook involves much 
more, but because many persons cook for years without 
learning how to provide a single palatable and nourish- 
ing dish, it does not follow that the art cannot be readily 
acquired. This fact taken in connection with the pre- 
vious one unconsciously operates to prevent a large 
number of ambitious women from becoming domestics. 

A third disadvantage is the fact that "housework is 
never done." In no other occupation involving the same 
amount of intelligent work do the results seem so literally 
ephemeral. This indeed is not the true statement of the 
case — mistresses are learning slowly that cooking is a 
moral and scientific question, that neatness in caring for 
a room is a matter of hygiene, and that table service has 
aesthetic possibilities. But if it has taken long for the 



ii 



I should prefer to housework a clerkship in a store or a place like 
that of sewing-girl in a tailor-shop, because there would be a possibility 
of learning the trade and then going into business for myself, or at least 
rising to some responsible place under an employer/* 

** I would give up housework if I could find another position that would 
enable me to advance instead of remaining in the same rut day after 
day." 
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mo«t intelligent part of society to understand that the 
resolte of housework are not transient, but as far-reaching 
in their effecta as are the products of any other form of 
labor, it cannot be deemed strange that domestics as a 
class and those in other occupations complain ** in house- 
work there*8 nothing to show for your work/* 

A fourth disadvantage is the lack of organization in 
domestic work. The verdict from the standpoint of the 
statistician has been quoted/ A domestic employee sums 
up the question from her point of view when she says, 
^Most women like to follow one particular branch of 
industry, such as cooking, or chamber work, or laundry 
work, because it enables one to be thorough and experi- 
enced ; but when these are combined, as a general thing 
the work is hard and never done.** 

A fifth disadvantage is the irregularity of working 
hours. This is a most serious one, since the question is 
complicated. not only by the irregularity that ezista in 
every family, but also by the varying customs in different 
families. The actual working hours of a general servant 
may vary from one instance of five hours in Kansas to 
another of eighteen hours in Georgia. They sometimes 
vary in the same city from seven to seventeen hours. It 
is a difficult matter to ascertain with the utmost definite- 
ness, but a careful examination of all statements made 
seems to show that the actual working hours are ten in 
the case of thirty-eight per cent of women employees, 
thirty-seven per cent averaging more than ten houn, and 
twenty-five per cent -less than this. The working hours 
for men average somewhat longer than the hours for 

^Ant4,p. US. 
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women, while there are slight differences in the Tarions 
classes of servants ; but they are of too indefinite a char- 
acter to be specially noted. Table XIX will illustrate 
these points. 

Many of these differences are inherent in the composi- 
tion of the family, and can never be removed ; many of 
them are accidental and their number could be lessened 
were employers so inclined ; many of them grow out of 
necessarily differing standards of living. This is seen 
where one family of ten employs one general servant and 
another family of ten employs eleven servants; one 
family of four employs nine servants, while seventy-eight 
other families of the same size each employ only one ser- 
vant ; one family of eight has sixteen servants, while each 
one of eight other families consisting of eight persona 
employs one servant ; twenty-three families numbering 
seven each have one general servant, while another family 
of seven has thirteen employees; in another instance* 
three employees serve a family of one. These contrasta 
could be multiplied indefinitely. They simply indicate 
in one way the hopeless confusion that must exist at 
present in the matter of hours of service required. The 
irregularities in even a well-regulated family are always 
great. Many of these are apparently necessary, and the 
employee must expect to meet them — they are often not 
so great as those that perplex the mistress of the house in 
her share of the household duties, but the fact cannot bo 
i^noretl that they exist and have weight. The one after- 
noon each week with generally one or more evenings after 
work is done is not sufiicient com|iensation.^ It is the 

> ** Ton ftTO mlatnMi of no time of your own ; oUmt oocapsUoos hsta 
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irregularity in the distribution of working time rather 
than the amount of time demanded that causes dissatis- 
faction on the part of employees. No complaint is more 
often made than this, and the results of the investigation 
seem to justify the complaint. To a young woman there- 
fore seeking employment the question of working hours 
assumes the aspect of a lottery — she may draw a prize 
of seven working hours or she may draw a blank of four- 
teen working hours; she cannot be blamed for making 
definite inquiries of a prospective employer regarding 
the sise of the family and the number of other servants 
employed. 

A sixth disadvantage closely connected with the pre- 
ceding is the matter of free time evenings and Sundays. 
This objection to housework is frequently made ; ^ it is 
one that can never be wholly obviated, since the household 
machinery cannot stop at six o'clock and must be kept in 
order seven days in the week, but were society so inclined 
the objection could be lessened. 

A seventh difficulty is presented to the American bom 

well-4efined hours, after which one can do as she pleases without asking 

any one." 

1 *» Women want the free use of their time evenings and Sundays." 
** If I could bear the confinement I would go into a mill where I could 

have evenings and Sundays." 

** Sunday in a private family is usually anything but a day of rest to 

the domestic, for on that day there are usually guests to dinner or tea or 

both, which means extra work." 

*' I wouldn't mind working Sundays if it wasn't for the extra work." 
**■ I suppose the reason why more women choose other work is, they 

would rather work all day and be done with it, and have evenings for 

themselves." 

*'Some families have dinner at three o'clock Sundays and lunch at 

eight or nine, and that makes it very hard for girls." 
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when she realizes that she must come into competi- 
tion with the foreign bom and colored element.^ Al- 
though much of this feeling is undoubtedly unreasonable, 
it is not peculiar to domestic service. The fact must be 
accepted, with or without excuse for it. 

Another disadvantage that weighs with many is the 
feeling that in other occupations there is more personal 
independence. This includes not only the matter of time 
evenings and Sundays, which they can seldom call uncon- 
ditionaUy their own, but there is a dislike of interference 
on the part of the employer, either with their work or 
with their personal habits and tastes. This interference 
is often bard to bear when the employer is an experienced 
housekeeper — it is intolerable in the case of an inexperi- 
enced one. The ^'boas** carpenter who himself knew 
nothing about the carpenter*s trade would soon have all 
his workmen arrayed against him; in every occupation 
an employee is unwilling to be directed except by his 
superior in knowledge and ability.* It seems unreason- 

1 ** A grenl many rtrj igDOfmnt girii cmD get homework to do, and a gM 
who haa been iiaed to neatneM and the refinement of a good home doea 
not like to room with a girl who haa just come from Ireland and doea not 
know what neatneH meana.** 

** In they haTe much colored help and do not have white help* so 

the white giria think any other work la better than honaework.** 

** In California eelf-reepecting giria do not like to work with Chinamea 
— they do not know how to treat women.** 

** Before the introduction of Chineee Ubor a yoong girl never loat aodal 
eaete by doing houaework ; but since thia element came, honaehold eerrioa 
aa an occapation haa fallen in the social scale.**— Kfrnpiofrr, 

*«When a native American girt goes oat to housework she Umss 
caste at once, and can hardly find pleasure in the foreign immlgranta thai 
form the majority of lerTanta, and who make most of the tioable from 
their ignorance and preconceived notions of America.** — Kmpio^tr. 

* **The reason for dislike of housework is the want of liberty, and 
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aUe to expeot domestic aervioe to be an exoeption to 
muYenal rule. But eyen experienced housekeepers often 
do not reslize how difflonlt it is for one person to work 
in the harness of another, and by insisting on having 
work done in their own way, even by competent servants, 
fhey sometimes unconsdoosly hinder the accomplishment 
ol their own ends.^ There is also connected with this the 
prafarenoe for serving a company or a corporation rather 

ths mlwnlMkm whidi gixis hava to sobmii to when th^ haTo to oomply 
witiiiHistaiferiatoiainfitrwsaMyctosmiieeesiMy. Tlmefoiemmiiygixls 
fO Into imwhMilnsl parauiti, tint 101116 of thdr life mi^ be their own.** 

**CMi]s in lioasewoik en boeeed too mnolL*' 

*«Then eie too mmny mJetTweiM In the hooie iHien the mother and 
fiown-Qp denc^ten are eU et home.** 

" Meet of OS would like a little more independence, and to do our work: 
as we please.'* 

«« In hooeewoik yon leoeiTe orden from Uklf a dozen persons, in a shop 
or factory from but one.** 

** A man doesnt let his wife and danghters and sons interfere in the 
management of his mill or factory — why does a housekeeper let every- 
body in the house boss ? ** 

1 A description of domestic service in Japan is of yaloe on this point. 
** From the steward of yoor household, to your JinrikUha man or groom, 
every servant in your estabUdmient does what is right in his own eyes, 
and after the manner he thinks best. Mere blind obedience to orders is not 
regarded as a virtue in a Japanese servant ; he must do his own thinking, 
and, if he cannot grasp the reason for your order, that order will not be 
carried out** ** Even in the treaty ports [J^;Muiese attendants] have not 
resigned their right of private judgment, but, if faithful and honest, seek 
the best good of their employer, even if his best good involves disobe- 
dience of his orders.** — Alice M. Bacon, Japaiiete Girls and Women^ 
pp. 209, SOI. 

F. R. Feudge, in How IKipt Houte 5y Proxy, quotes from her Chinese 
cook, who said that he could boast of forty years *^ of study and prac- 
tice in his profession.** ** I am always willing to be told what to do, but 
never how to execute the order — especially when in that department I 
happen to know far more than my teachers.** — Scribner^s MofUMif^ 
September, 1881. 
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than a private individual. It is hard to explain this feel- 
ing except on general grounds of prejudice, but the 
belief undoubtedly exists that there is more personal inde- 
pendence connected with work in a large establishment 
than there is in serving an individual. There is often a 
similar feeling of independence in working in families 
employing a large number of servants, or in those occu- 
pying a high station in life.^ 

The industrial disadvantages of the occupation are best 
summed up by a young factory operative who was for a 
time in domestic service. In answer to the question, 
** Why do girls dislike domestic service ? " she writes : 

** In the first pUce, I don't like the idea of only one erening a weak 
and erery other Sunday. I like to feel that I hare just so many 
hours* work to do and do them, and come home and dress up and 
go out or sit down and sew if I feel like it, and when a girl is in ser> 
Ttce she has Tery little time for herself, she is a servant. In the secoQ4 
place, a shop or factory girl knows just what she has to do and can go 
ahead and do it I also think going out makes a girl stupid in time. 
She gets out of style, so to speak. She nerer reads and does not know 
what is going on in the world. I don't mean to say they all get stu- 
pid, but it makes gossips of girls that if they worked in shops or fac- 
tories would be smart girls. Then I think shop or factory girls make 
the best wires. Now I don't mean all, but the biggest part of them, 
and the cleanest housekeepers. The domestic after she gets married 
gets careless. She don't take the pride in her home that the shop-girl 
does. She has lired in such fine houses that her small tenement has 
no beauty for her after the first glow of married life is over. She 
donH try either to make her home attractive or herself, and gets dis- 
couragwi, and is apt to make a man disheartened with her, and then 

^ A shrewd young colored woman gives her version, verbally, of the 
servant question. She lays great stress on her own *' bringin* up,*' as 
**8he wa'nH brung up by trash,'* and thinks the average colored girl 
** only a nigser." She prefen to live ** at service,** but InsisU upon 
•• higb-ioned ** employeiB, and ** ean*t abide common folks.** 
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I think she is extravagant. She has so much to do with before she is 
married and so little to do with after she donH know how to manage. 
She can't have tenderloin steak for her breakfast and rump roast for 
her dinner, and pay the rent and all other bills out of 912 a week — 
and that is the average man's pay, the kind of man we girls that work 
for a living get. Of course I don't mean to say the domestics don't 
have a good time, they do ; some of them have lovely places and lay up 
money, but after all, what is life if a body is always trying to see just 
how much money he or she can save ? " 

The industrial disadyantages of the occupation cer- 
tainly are many, including as they do the lack of all 
opportunity for promotion, the great amount of mere 
mechanical repetition inyolyed, the lack of organization 
in the seryice, irregularity in working hours, the limita- 
tion of free time evenings and Sundays, competition with 
the foreign born and the negro element that seems objec- 
tionable to the American born, and the interference with 
work often by those less skilled than the workers them- 
selves. The industrial disadvantages, however, form but 
one class of the two that weigh most seriously against the 
occupation. The social disadvantages will be discussed 
in the following chapter. 
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THE SOCIAL DI8ADVANTAQE8 OF DOMESTIC SEEVICB 

The most serious disadvantage in domestic service that 
remains to be considered is the low social position the 
employment entails at the present time on those who 
enter it. This shows itself in various ways. The most 
noticeable is the lack of home privileges. It is true that 
the domestic employee receives board, lodging, protection, 
and many incidental privileges in the home of her em- 
ployer ; that these are as a rule better than she could pro- 
vide for herself elsewhere, and much superior to those 
which can be secured by women working in shops and 
factories. But board and lodging do not constitute a^ 
home, and the domestic can never be a part of the family 
whose external life she shares. The case is well stated 
by an employee who writes: 

** LmdiM wonder how their girls cao eompUun of loneliiieee in a 
home full of people, but oh f it is the worst kiod of loneliness — their 
sh*re b but the work of the house, thej do not share in the pleesaris 
and delights of a home. One must rememlier that there is a dtflei^ 
enoe l>etween a kouse^ a place of shelter, and a kctme^ a place where all 
your affections are centred. Real lore exists between my employer 
and myself, yet at times I grow almost desperate from the e sns e ol 
being cut off from thoee pleasures to which I had always been aeeas> 
tonied. I belong to the same church as my employw* yet havs bo 
share in the social life of the charch.** 

161 
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I think she is extrayagant. She has so much to do with before she is 
married and so little to do with after she don*t know how to manage. 
She can't have tenderloin steak for her breakfast and rump roast for 
her dinner, and pay the rent and all other bills out of 912 a week — 
and that is the average man's pay, the kind of man we girls that work 
for a living get. Of course I don't mean to say the domestics don't 
have a good time, they do ; some of them have lovely places and lay up 
money, but after all, what is life if a body is always trying to see just 
how much money he or she can save ? " 

The industrial disadyantages of the occupation cer- 
tainly are many, including as they do the lack of all ; 
opportunity for promotion, the great amount of mere 
mechanical repetition inyolved, the lack of organization \ 
in the service, irregularity in working hours, the limita- \ 
tion of free time evenings and Sundays, competition with 
the foreign born and the negro element that seems objec- 
tionable to the American born, and the interference with 
work often by those less skilled than the workers them- 
selves. The industrial disadvantages, however, form but 
one class of the two that weigh most seriously against the 
occupation. The social disadvantages will be discussed 
in the following chapter. 
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THE SOCIAL DI8ADVANTAQE8 OF DOMESTIC SEEYICB 

The most serious disadvantage in domestic senrice that 
remains to be considered is the low social position the 
employment entails at the present time on those who 
enter it. This shows itself in various ways. The most 
noticeable is the lack of home privileges. It is true that 
the domestic employee receives board, lodging, protection, 
and many incidental privileges in the home of her em- 
ployer ; that these are as a rule better than she could pro- 
vide for herself elsewhere, and much superior to those 
which can be secured by women working in shops and 
factories. But board and lodging do not constitute a^ 
home, and the domestic can never be a part of the family 
whose external life she shares. The case is well stated 
by an employee who writes: 

** LmdiM wonder how their girls c«o eomplatn of loneltneie in a 
house full of people, but oh ! it is the worst kind of loneliness — their 
sh*re is but the work of the house, thej do not share in the pleasoris 
and delights of a home. One must remember that there is a diffei^ 
ence between a komse^ a place of shelter, and a kmme^ a plaee where all 
your affections are centred. Real lore exists between my employer 
and myself, yet at times I grow almost desperate from the espse ol 
being cut off from thoee pleasures to which I had always been aceas> 
iomed. I belong to the same church as my amployw, yet havs bo 
share in the social life of the church.** 

161 
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This appreciation of the difference between being in a 
family and being a part of it is in direct ratio to the deli- 
cacy and sensitiveness of the organization of the em- 
ployee. An American who can be considered one of the 
family is the yery one who most appreciates the differ- 
ence between being one of the family and like one of the 
family. The differences which are most keenly felt are 
three. The first is the fact that a certain amount of 
regulation must always be exercised by the employer in 
regard to the number and character of visitors received 
by the employee. It is a matter of self-protection, and is 
sometimes due to the employee as well. It often does 
not differ in kind or in degree from the care exercised for 
the other members of the household. The necessity for 
it is recognized by the better class of employees.^ Never- 
theless the restraint is irksome, the desire for indepen- 
dence not always unreasonable, and the wish for a place in 
which to receive visitors not surprising. 

Another deprivation is the lack of opportunity for re- 
ceiving or showing in even a slight degree that hospital- 
ity which can be accepted and exercised in every other 
employment involving equal intelligence.^ The domestic 

1 ** In some families no acquaintance can call on the servant ; she may 
have one or two friends, but the number is always limited, because, says 
the lady of the house, not without truth, * Who wants a dozen strange girls 
running in and out of one's back door ? ^ ^^ 

3** There are reasons why I sometimes feel dissatisfied with doing 
housework for other people. I would prefer to do work where people 
would say, supposing they were to give a company, * There is Miss So 
and So, let us invite her.' *' This is from an unusually intelligent em- 
ployee who says she does housework because she likes to do it best, 
and because a domestic can have better-cooked food and a better-venti- 
lated room than most shop-girls, and who also writes, ** Intelligence, brains, 
and good judgment are essential in getting up a dinner for six or eight.** 
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employee can neither accept nor give an inyitation to 
per ; she cannot offer a cup of tea to a caller ; she does not 
ask a friend to remain to dinner, except perhaps at rare 
intervals a mother or a sister. She has the privilege of 
using without limit for her own necessities the food pur- 
chased by her employer, but she cannot share it without 
transgressing this privilege. She cannot invite her 
friends for an afternoon tea to meet a friend from another 
place, or give a small dinner party or a chafing-dish sup- 
per. She can do none of these things the desire for which 
is so natural and which can be gratified in a small way 
in almost every other occupation. Even more than this, 
she is never a sharer in the general social life of the com- 
munity.^ She is precluded not by her character but by 
her condition from exercising those social privileges which 
are instinctive in all persons. 

Another social barrier is the failure of society to recog- 
nize the need on the part of the employee of those oppor- 
tunities for personal improvement so freely accorded to 
those in other occupations. If she has a taste for music 
or art she can cultivate it only at the expense of ridicule,* 

> One Ulmtrmlkm of this tocUl barrier wae foand ia a nisU BMsa- 
ficiurinK city. TIm factory amployeea, all men and aklUed workoMa, 
arranged one winter a ee ri ee of evening entertainmenu. InritaUoiMi wm 
eent to the aelf-eapportlng women In the city, the liet infttndtnf dreaa- 
maker*, millineia, etenofraplien^ saleswomen, and otbera, tmt the eoelal 
line wae drawn at oooka. 

* A lady wae reeenUy aboat to oompleu the eagagemeni of a cook, a 
German ^, when the bead of tbe employoMni banaa aJd : ** I fear 
after all that A B will not anit you. Ton life in aflat, and at ibe wiebes 
to take Ttolin lemona ber practising might annoy yoo." Tbe inddesl was 
narrated to a company of frieoda, and created mneb imnaement, natil 
one Mkl, ••This abowa bow unragenerate we are ; wby iimili aba wtA 
taka vtolin liMone f ♦* It is not eaqr to find an 
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while her need of intellectual advantages in a similar way 
meets with no recog^tion.^ If she is refined and colti- 
yated, she must often associate with those who are coarse 
and ignorant.' 

But the question of social standing goes farther than 

this. Not only are social advantages of every kind 

^ denied the domestic employee, but the badge of social 

- inferiority is put upon her in characters as unchangeable 

A gentleman, whose fomily includes only himself and his wife, writes : 
** Oar maid-of -all-work is a young Swedish girl of ei^teen, who recently 
came to America. Three months ago she said, * If I had a musical instru- 
ment and a place to practise, I would get a music teacher and stay with 
you always.* A few days later my married daughter sent us an organ of 
sweet tone, which was placed in a small room litUe used. We gave our 
maid permission to use it, and she at once secured a teacher. This morn- 
ing she said : * My father writes me if I am on the street much. I ¥mte 
him, No, I enjoy myself better — I practise my music' We seem to have 
solved the domestic question — at least for a time.^' 

1**1 should like work where I could come in contact with more people 
who would be of help to me.*^ 

** A young woman doing housework is shut out from all society, nor 
can she make any plans for pleasure or study, for her time is not her 



own." 



** No one seems to think a girl who works out good enough to associate 
with, except those who are in domestic service themselves." 

** Domestics never have a chance to go to school or study." 

A domestic employee recently went to a public library for a book. 
The attendant was about to give it to her, thinking from her manner and 
appearance that she was a teacher in a neighboring school ; but when the 
question was asked and the answer given, **not a teacher, but a house- 
maid," the book was withheld, as servants were required to bring 
recommendations. 

> ** Domestics are not admitted into any society, and are often for want 
of a little pleasure driven to seek it in company that is often coarse and 
vulgar." 

** It is very hard for a young, refined woman to give up a pleasant 
home, and live constantly with ignorant and ill-bred people, as is very 
often the case where more than one servant is kept." 
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M are the spote of a leopard. This badge assumes sev- 
eral different forms. The first is the use of the word 
*' servant.** ^ We may prove from etymology that every \ 
person who confers a favor on another is his servant. We 
may present a lawyer^s brief showing to the satisfaction 
of every local and national court that every employee in 
the eye of the law is a servant. We may argue from the 
biblical standpoint and show without a flaw in our chain 
of reasoning that we are all servants of one another. 
We may point to the classification of occupations made 
by the national census bureau and show that clergymen, 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, and domestic servants are 
placed together. We may quote to every employee the 
proudly humble motto of the Prince of Wales, ** Ich 
(iien,*^ and the example of the Pope, who calls himself 
^^the servant of the servants of the Liord.** We may by 
a social fiction subscribe ourselves a score of times each 
day, ** Your most humble and obedient servant.** We 
may do aU of these things, but just as long as common 
phraseology restricts the ordinary use of the word to 
those persons engaged in domestic employments for 
which they receive a fixed compensation, just so long 
will arguments prove of no avail and the word ^servant** 

1 *«I fair! J bmta the word ••errant*** 

** I don't lik« to be called a • mrniaL* ** 

*' The girle in shope call oa ' liTeriMxiC* ** 

•' Nor wiiman likes to be called a * hired girl.* ** 

** American girU don't like the name *aenranta.* ** 

** I know many nice i^rla who would do hooeework, hot ttey prate 
doitig almi^ anything elee rather than be called * ae rranta.* ** 
Siimr people call ua * kitchen mechanica.* ** 

I don't know why we ahooki be called * aerranui * any iBOts tbsa 
other people.** 



• 4 
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continue to be a mark of social degradation. The efforts 
of domestic employees to substitute the terms ^^ maid '' or 
^^ working housekeeper" have as yet in many quarters 
excited little more than ridicule. 

A second mark of social inferiority is the use of the 
Christian name in address. It may seem a very trifling 
matter, yet the fact again remains that domestic em- 
ployees are the only class of workers, except day laborers, 
who are thus addressed. The weight that is attached to 
the matter in other walks of life is seen in the policy of 
more than one well-known newspaper ; a strong weapon of 
attack in encounter with opponents has been the reference 
by Christian name to those whom the writers wish to con- 
sign to political obscurity. In no way does advancement 
in age and dignity show itself sooner than in the substitu- 
tion of the surname for the Christian name. The boy 
shows his sense of growing importance by dropping the 
Christian name in addressing his companions. In the 
eyes of the debutante the first card bearing the name 
" Miss Brown " throws into insignificance many other 
advantages of the new position. Probably few persons 
would choose to go through life addressed by even their 
most intimate friends, aside from kith and kin, as are the 
class of domestic employees. The use of the Christian 
name in address undoubtedly grew out of the close family 
relationship that existed between the employer and the 
employee, but it has become a badge of social inferiority 
since it is used alike by strangers and friends. Any 
person considers himself privileged to use the familiar 
address towards any employee simply by virtue of the 
employee's position. Even more objectionable is the 
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Engliflh cQttonu sometimes afTectecl in America, of drop- 
ping the Christian name and using the surname without 
a title, since it implies social inferiority even more than 
the familiar address.^ 

I A third badge of the position sometimes insisted on is 
' the cap and apron. These are not worn, as are the cap 
and sleeves of the trained nurse, to indicate the comple- 
tion of a regular course of scientific training ; they are 
not the uniform of the postman or the policeman, which 
shows the recognition by national or municipal authorities 
of superior fitness for the position filled and carries with 
it somewhat of the prestige of the power the wearer 
serves; they represent necessarily no attainment on the 
part of the person wearing them, nor are they, at worn, 
always the object of laudable ambition. The cap and 
apron sometimes indicate the rise of the employer in the 
social scale rather than the professional advance of the 
employee. The wider the separation in any community 
between employer and employee, the greater is the ten- 
dency to insist on the cap and apron. The same principle 
is involved when coachmen are not permitted to wear 

> A womaa who bad been for y^mn a domMtk employee left btr plaoe 
on aocoiiiit of slelDie«. aad olUmatelj opened a mail bakeibop. Bar 
fonnrr employer called on ber one day, and eaid, ** Well, 8anb, bow do 
yoo like yoar work f ** 8be replied, ** I never tboagbt of It before, bot 
now that ymi spenk, I Uiink the reason I like it eo well !■ becaaM evaiy- 
body calls me • Mim CUHl* ** 

An employer Inritcd ber Sonday-acbool cUee to btr boat to ipMid an 
erening. One of tbe memberi went Into tbe kltcbea to mdar noM ae- 
siatAnoe, and found tbere tbe boosemakl, an onaaaally attiaoliTe yovag 
woman. Tbe employer iaid« •* Miae M, tbia ia Kale.'* Tba maid, wbo 
neTi*r before bad abowed tba altghteat Bmawlnnanaai of oeoapytaf an fan 
f erior poaitkm, aatd, oadar bar bvastb, •• I aa Mia, ton.** 
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beards and hotel and club waiters are required to sacri- 
fice the moustache. 

A fourth badge is the fact that domestic servants are 
made not only to feel but to acknowledge their social 
inferiority. Not only deference but even servility of 
manner is demanded as of no other class, and this in an 
age when social and family relationships are everywhere 
becoming more democratic, when reverence and respect for 
authority are sometimes considered old-fashioned virtues, 
when even undue freedom of speech and manner are per- 
mitted to other classes. The domestic employee receives 
and gives no word or look of recognition on the street ex- 
cept in meeting those of her own class ; she is seldom intro- 
duced to the guests of the house, whom she may faithfully 
serve during a prolonged visit ; the common daily courte- 
sies exchanged between the members of the household are 
not always shown her ; she takes no part in the general 
conversation around her ; she speaks only when addressed, 
obeys without murmur orders which her judgment tells 
her are absurd, " is not expected to smile under any cir- 
cumstances," and ministers without protest to the whims 
and obeys implicitly the commands of children from whom 
deference to parents is never expected. 

A fifth mark of social inferiority is the fact that 
domestic employees, especially those connected with 
boarding houses, restaurants, and hotels, are generally 
given a fee for every service rendered. 

A self-respecting man or woman in any other occu- 
j)ation is insulted by the offer of a fee. The person 
who through mistake offers a fee to a person belong- 
ing to his own station brings upon himself only ridicule 
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and embamMmeiit. The shop-girl who works for 97 a 
week spends half an hour in a vain attempt to match 
for a customer a bit of ribbon ; but she would be justly 
indignant, as would be her employer, if she were oflfered 
a fee. In hotels and restaurants, the larger the estab- 
lishment and the more the price of every article should 
warrant exemption from such outside dues, the greater 
is felt to be the pressure for their payment. Nowhere 
else is the democratic principle ^ first come first served ** 
so flagrantly violated, and nowhere else would its viola- 
tion be tolerated. Feeing is a system of begging that can- 
not be reached by charity organization societies, a species 
of blackmail levied on all who wish good service, for which 
there is no legal redress, a European and American form 
of backsheesh that carries with it the taint of the soil 
from which it has sprung. It has its origin in snobbish- ' 
ness and it results in toadyism and flunkeyism. It is ob- 
jectionable because it makes the giver feel as humiliated 
in giving as the recipient ought to feel in receiving. It 
puts a price on that kindness and consideration which 
ought to be the '^ royal bounty "" in connection with every 
paid service, it destroys genuine sympathy and unselfish- 
ness, it creates an eye service and introduces into every 
branch of domestic service an element of demoralizatioD 
and degradation that is incalculable. It takes from the 
person receiving it the option of placing a value on the 
service rendered by him, and it is the only occupation 
where fees are given that does not carry with it this 
privilege. A lawyer or a physician must be the best 
judge of the value of his services, but the domestic ser- 
vant takes ^^what you please.** 
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One of the results of the system is indicated by a jest- 
ing paragraph that recently went the rounds of the daily 
press to the effect that the porter of the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, in Chicago, had retired with a fortune of $100,000 
accumulated from tips given him by guests of the house,^ 
while the men who contributed it were still struggling 
to keep the wolf from the door. In tipping, as in bri- 
bery, the social odium falls on the one who takes the tip 



or the bribe, not on the one who offers it. The fortune 
of $100,000, more or less, would not give social position 
to one who had acquired it through fees. But the fee 
\ is at bottom a bribe offered for service for which pay- 
ment is presumably made by the employer ; it is a bribe 
because it is an additional sum offered for quick service 
or good service which a waiter will not give without this 
extra compensation from the person served. As long as 
this form of bribery prevails, every person who accepts 
the bribe is socially tainted and no amount of financial 
success resulting from it can eradicate the taint. 

Not only is the fee objectionable in itself, but the 
manner of giving it is equally so. It is bestowed sur- 
reptitiously, as if the giver appreciated the fact that he 
was doing an insulting thing and was ashamed of it ; or 
it is offered openly with the patronizing manner of one 
who says, " I have no use for such a trifle ; take it, if you 
wish it." It is folded in a napkin, tucked under a plate, 

1 That this jest has a basis of fact in England is evident from the tes- 
timony of the footman of the Earl of Northbrook, who some time since 
stated under oath, in a court of law, that although his regular wages 
amounted to but $300 annually, yet he received from $2,000 to $2,600 
more each year in the shape of tips from the Earl's guests. ** Her 
Majesty's Servants," in the JV«to York Tribune, August 23, 1896. 
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slipped into the hand of a waiter with a vain attempt to 
appear unconacioii8, left ostentatiously on a tray, or con- 
temptuously flung at an attendant. It can be neither 
given nor received with the self-respect that accompanies 
any reputable business transaction. 

Two excuses for feeing are given. One, ^because 
every one else does it and one feels contemptible if he 
doesn*t do it,** an easy, good-natured way of disposing 
of a serious problem. Comparatively few persons are 
controlled by general principles ; each acts according to 
what seems most convenient at the time being. The 
second excuse is that employees in hotels and restau- 
rants and porters in drawing-room and sleeping cars are 
underjMiid. This is undoubtedly true« and it wiU remain 
true a$ long a$ the general public freee tke daee of kotel^ 
reetaurant^ and boarding-houee proprietors^ and palace and 
eleeping car eompaniei^ from the reeponeibilitg of paying 
their own aeeietante. But the general public also knows 
that the saleswomen in many large stores work for almost 
nothing, that street-ear conductors and motor men are 
overworked and underpaid, that school teachers receive 
but a pittance. The public, however, pursues here a 
different policy; it puts on **the white list** employers 
who pay their saleswomen welU it allows street-railway 
employees to fight out the matter of low wages by 
strikes or in such other ways as they deem fit, it per- 
mits the school teacher to struggle on with a salary 
of $400 or #500 a year and patronizes a fair held 
for the benefit of a pension fund. It is diflBcult to see 
why this reason for feeing a domestic employee should 
not hold good in all underpaid employments; that it 



\ 

\ 
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does not is one reason why those in other occupations 
do not fall in the social scale. That the public continues \ 
to pay directly the employees in this occupation as it ' 
does in no other is one explanation of the ill repute 
it bears among self-respecting wage-earning men and 
women. Every person has a contempt for another who I 
accepts a fee, and the reproach extends from the in- ! 
dividual to every branch of the occupation he repre- 
sents. No other thing has done more to lower domestic ; 
service in the eyes of the public than this most perni- 
cious custom, and every person who fees a domestic 
employee has by that act done something to degrade 
what should be an honorable occupation into a menial 
service.^ 

Another phase of the social question is presented by an 
employer who writes, " There is something wrong when 
a young girl servant is sent out in the evening to accom- 
pany the daughter or perhaps the mistress and return 
alone." If protection is the thought, the maid needs it 
as much as the mistress; if it is in deference to a social 
custom, the maid must bitterly resent any custom which 
demands this distinction between herself and those whom 
she serves. Another aspect of the same question is sug- 
gested when it is realized what veritable dens of iniquity 
are some of the intelligence offices in large cities, and 
how difficult it often is for a domestic employee to come 
in contact with them without becoming contaminated by 

1 Mr. W. D. Howells has an excellent discussion of the feeing system 
in Harper'' s Weekly^ May 16, 1896 ; also, Julia R. Tutwiler in the 
American Kitchen Magazine^ April, 1896 ; still a third is found in the 
Outlook, August 8, 1896. 
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the loach. These are the things that lead many to 
believe that '' the kitchen has become very like a social 
Botany liay."* 

It is this social position with its accompanying marks 
of social inferiority that, more than any other one thing, 
turns the scale against domestic service as an occufiation 
in the thoughts of many intelligent and ambitious women 
whose tastes naturally incline them to domestic employ- 
ments. Professor Arthur T. Hadley has well said in a 
discussion of comparative wages, '' One thing which counts 
for more and costs more than anything else is social 
standing.**' The social standing maintained by a cash 
girl on #3 a week which she fears to lose by going into 
domestic service ought not to be vastly superior to what is 
within the reach of intelligent cooks earning f 10 a week ; 
yet undoubtedly it is ; and while this is true the number 
of intelligent women in domestic service will not increase.* 

> One illustration of the fsct that domestic terrioe Is never ]ndged by 
the same social canons as are other occupations, is seen in the unwilling- 
ness shown by a yoang woman to enter the serrice of a family havinf 
a questionable reputation. Her **squeamishness,** as It was called, ex- 
cited only laughter in a circle of women, no one of whom would hatw 
exchanged calls with the family in question. 

* Pirti Annual Report of lAs Bmrtau of Labor SUUimieg of Conmetfi- 
cm, 1885, p. IS. 

* An employer writes : ** I recently adrertlsed for a yoong woman to 
help me with the children, and be receired as one of the family. The 
forty answers receifed formed the most pathetic reading I hare ever 
seen. My selection was the daughter of a poor clergyman, and this was 
the cla« from which the majority of the answers came. AU desiied 
domestic serrice if unaccompanied with social degradation.** 

How conscious many are of this inferior position is seen from a single 
illustration. An employer recently in? ited her hoosemald to take a boat- 
ride with her. The maid replied, ** I should Iots U> go if yoa wooldnH 
be ashamed to be seen with me.** 
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Other objections to domestic service in addition to 
those enumerated are sometimes made. Some of them 
arise from misconceptions,^ others are trivial and do not 
demand consideration, while others are individual rather 
than general. These are the disadvantages that tell 
most strongly against the occupation. They do not in- 
clude the element of ill-treatment by mistresses or their 
lack of consideration ; or the fact that there is sometimes 
much in the tone and manner of an employer that is most 
irritating to a self-respecting person ; or that there are 
occasionally employers who feel that they rise in the social 
scale in the same proportion that they make employees 
sensible of inferiority or dependence ; or that many mis- 
tresses demand more than can be performed; or that 
some employers are unreasonable, others disagreeable, 
and still others petulant and fault-finding ; or that some 
"expect perfection at twelve dollars a month and posi- 
tive genius at thirteen." These conditions are found, 
but they are not peculiar to domestic service ; the dis- 
advantages discussed are all independent of good or bad 
personal treatment, they may be modified by the charac- 
ter of the family to whom the service is rendered, but 
they cannot be removed by any individual employer 
acting alone, however much he has at heart the interests 
of his own employee or of domestic employees as a class. 

1 This is especially true in the matter of wages where wages and an- 
nual earnings are confused, the element of time lost never being con- 
sidered. The fact is also often overlooked that when a young woman 
lives at home without paying her board, her family in effect pay a part 
of her wages and thus enable the employer to pay her low wages, though 
nominally more than paid in housework. Thus one employee writes : 
** If girls have homes where their board is given them, they can earn 
more money on other kinds of work than in housework. ^^ 
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In comparing the advanUges and diaadvantages of 
domestic service as an occupation it will be obvious that 
the advantages are numerous, substantial, and easily rec- 
ognized; the disadvantages are many, but they are far 
more subtile, intangible, and far reaching. The advan- 
tages are those which the economic woman always sees 
and which take her from unhealthy tenement houses into 
country air and sunshine ; from overcrowded occupations 
into one where the demand for workers is and always 
must be unlimited ; from starvation wages to peace and 
plenty ; from long hours of dreary mechanical toil to in- 
telligent work ; from failure in an uncongenial occupation 
to success and prosperity in this ; from a life whose suiFer- 
ings and privations, as yet but half told, have roused the 
sympathies of all social reformers, to a life of freedom 
from the sweater, the floor-walker, the officious and vulgar 
superintendent, the industrial Shylocks of every occupa- 
tion, to a life of comparative ease and comfort. But 
while the economic woman, like the economic man, always 
sees these things, the sctual woman looks at another side. 
She does not understand why work that society calls the 
most honorable a woman can do when done in her own home 
without remuneration, becomes demeaning when done in 
the house of another for a fixed compensation, but she rec- 
ognizes the fact ; she sees that discredit comes not from the 
work itself but from the conditions under which it is per- 
formed, and she does not willingly place herself in these con- 
ditions ; she sees that a class line is always drawn as in no 
other occupation ; she is willing and glad to pay her life 
for wliat seems to her ltf$ — excitement, city ways, society 
of home friends, personal independence which another 
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might call slavery. She does not care for those advan- 
tages which another person points out; to her they 
count as nothing in comparison with the price she must 
pay for them. Of five hundred and forty employees of 
whom the question was asked, "Would you give up 
housework if you could find another occupation that 
would pay you as well?" one-half answered, "Yes.*' 
Yet the number is very small of those who complain of 
ill-treatment or lack of consideration on the part of the 
employer. There is, indeed, often much ground for com- 
plaint on this score, but it must be seen that other rela- 
tionships besides the personal ones are entered into when 
the relation of employer and employee is established. 
That which decides the question is not always the eco- 
nomic advantage, not always the personal treatment, but 
that subtile thing the woman calls life. " Wages, hours, 
health, and morals " may all weigh in the scale in favor 
of domestic service, but life outweighs them all. The 
advantages are such as lead many people to urge domestic 
service for the daughters of others, the disadvantages 
are such as incline them to choose any occupation but this 
for their own daughters.^ 

^ Domestic service, as seen by the employee, cannot be dismissed with- 
out suggesting the fact that as many tragedies in life are found here as 
elsewhere. One employee had planned to be a teacher, but sudden deai- 
ness prevented, and domestic service was all she could do. Anotlier 
hoped to become a physician, but loss of property prevented her from 
completing her education. A similar reason prevented another from 
becoming a trained nurse. One had hoped to be a dressmaker, but it 
became necessary to earn money at once without serving an apprentice- 
ship. Could the struggles and disappointments in thousands of such 
lives be known, the household employee would cease to be the butt of 
jest and ridicule that she sometimes is. 



CHAPTER X 

DOUBTFUL REMEDIES 

The diflBcolties attending domestic service are so manj 
and so pressing that a large number of measures intended 
to meet them have been proposed, all of them as varied 
as the personalities of those dealing with the problem. 
This difference of opinion in regard to the best methods 
of meeting the question is largely due to the fact that, 
not domestic service as an occupation, but domestic ser- 
vants as individuals have been considered. It has also 
come from the fact that while the feudal castle of the 
Middle Ages has shrunk to the city apartment, the at- 
tempt is made to preserve intact the customs that had 
their origin in mediicvalism and ought to have died with 
it, overlooking the fact that every other occupation has 
made at least some slight concession to economic progress. 
Moreover, it must be said that the purely ethical phases 
of the subject have been the ones most often kept in 
mind in discussing meanures of relief. This ethical side 
of the question is indeed important, but it is largely 
based on the assumption that the relation between em- 
ployer and employee is a purely personal one. Since th<- 
dimMiiuiion of the question up to this point has been 
based on a different theorv, namely, that other relation^ 
bct^ides the personal ones are established when that of 

1S7 
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employer and employee is assumed, and that domestic 
service has been and is affected by political, economic, 
industrial, social, and educational questions, the present 
discussion of possible and impossible remedies in domestic 
service cannot take into consideration the purely ethical 
questions involved in the subject, but must deal with its 
other aspects. 

Before attempting to answer the question of what can 
and what cannot be done, a few general principles de- 
.duced from the consideration of the subject up to this 
point must be indicated. First, since the evils are many 
and complicated no panacea can be found. The patent 
medicine that cures every physical ailment from consump- 
tion to chilblains is disappearing before the scientific 
studies of the day ; it is quite as little to be recommended 
for economic and social maladies. Second, the remedy 
applied must have some relation to the nature of the dis- 
ease. A sprained wrist will not yield to the treatment 
for dyspepsia, nor can rheumatism and deafness be cured 
by the same brown pills. The principle does not differ 
if moral remedies are administered for educational dis- 
eases and economic maladies are expected to succumb to 
social tonics. Third, reform in domestic service must be 
accomplished along the same general economic lines as 
are reforms in other great departments of labor — not at 
right angles to general industrial progress. Fourth, re- 
form in domestic service must be the result of evolution 
from present conditions and tendencies — not a special 
creation. Fifth, no reform can be instituted which will 
remove to-morrow all difficulties that exist to-day. Do- 
mestic service cannot reach at a bound the goal towards 
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which other f onus of labor have been moving with halt- 
ing steps. 

These principles are simple and will perhaps be gener- 
ally accepted. A few of the measures often suggested as 
affording means of relief may be tested by them. 

It is the opinion of a very large class that all diflBcul- 
ties can be removed by the application of the golden rule. 
No belief is more widespread than this. But it rests 
wholly on the assimiption that the relation between em- 
ployer and employee is a personal one« and presupposes 
that if this personal relationship could be made an ideal 
one the question would settle itself. In so far as the 
connection between mistress and maid is a personal one, 
the golden rule is suflBcient, but other factors are in- j 
volved in the problem. The golden rule may be ever so 
perfectly observed^ but that fact does not eliminate the 
competition of other industries where the golden rule 
may be observed with equal conscientiousness, nor does 
it remove the distasteful competition of American bom 
employees with foreigners and negroes ; it does not over- 
come the preference for city life or the love of personal 
independence ; it is not always able to substitute intelli- 
gence, capability, interest, and economy for ignorance, 
inefficiency, indifference, and waste ; the observance of 
the golden rule by the employer is not a guarantee that 
it will always be followed by the employee. For moral 
difficulties, moral remedies must be applied, but they will 
not always operate where the maladies are in their nature 
economic sociaU and educational. The golden rule is a 
poultice that will relieve an inflammation but will not 
remove the cause of the evil — a tonic that will invigorate 
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the system but which cannot be substituted for surgical 
treatment. 

Another class of persons believes that the application of 
intelligence as well as of ethical principles is what is re- 
quired of the employer. This position is best expressed by 
the correspondent of a leading journal who says : ^^ The 
capable housekeeper is quite satisfied with the performance 
of her own domestic duties. If a true woman performs her 
whole duty, that which lies within her sphere of action, 
this everlasting cry of reform in domestic service would 
cease and in its plaee there would rise a more satisfied 
race of human beings." But intelligence, capability, and 
the observance of all ethical principles must, like the 
golden rule, encounter the question of free Sundays and 
evenings after six o'clock, as well as that of the regularity 
of working hours and the possibility of promotion found 
in other occupations. No system ever has been or ever 
can be found that will enable a housekeeper to conduct a 
household satisfactorily on the instinct or the inspiration 
theory, to substitute sentiment for educated intelligence 
and for a knowledge of economic conditions outside of the 
individual home. The ostrich is said to cover its head 
in the sand and imagine that it is safe from capture ; as 
well may the individual employer say, "I have settled 
the question for myself; it is sufficient and I am 
satisfied." 

A third suggestion in harmony with the two preceding 
is to receive the employee into the family of the employer, 
giving her all of the family privileges, including a seat at 
the table. This plan finds many advocates among intelli- 
gent, conscientious employers who are earnestly trying to 
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find a way out of present troubles. But there are several 
objections to it. One is the fact that such a policy is 
a distinct deviation from all economic tendencies of the 
century. A hundred years ago under the domestic sys- 
tem of manufactures the masterworkman received his 
apprentices into his family, and no other arrangement 
seemed possible. The factory system has revolutionised 
this manner of life, and a return to it in manufacturing 
industries would be as impossible as a restoration of the 
feudal system itself. The attempt to return to what was 
once a common custom in many parts of the North is an 
attempt to restore the patriarchal relationship between 
employer and employee in a generation which looks with 
disfavor on paternalism in other forms of labor. Another 
objection to the plan is its inherent impossibility. John 
Stuart Mill could conceive of another world where two 
and two do not make four, but it must in this world be at 
present an impossibility to conceive of a family in which 
the idea of unity is not an essential feature. The very 
foundation of a family is its integrity. Four plus one 
half can never equal five, and no one can ever be more 
than a fraction in any family into which he has not been 
bom, married^ or legally adopted. The family circle can- 
not be squared, and if it could be, the curve of beauty 
irould be lost. Moreover, even if the plan could be 
carried out, it would not meet the needs of the majority 
of employees or of those who would become such if the 
conditions of service were more favorable. What iImiss- 
tici a$ a da$9 d^iire i$ tks opportumit^ of liwing thnr own 
Uvti in ih^ir own way. This is what other occupations 
oifer to a greater degree than does domestic service» and 
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it is one reason for the preference for them. The desire 
is not always on the part of the employees for the same 
friends, the same amusements, the same privileges, the 
same opportunities, the same interests, as those of their 
employers, but it is to have such friends, such amuse- 
ments, such privileges, such opportunities, such interests, 
as they personally crave. Even what would be in them- 
selves the greatest advantages often cease to be such 
when the element of personal choice in regard to them is 
removed. Still another objection is the failure of the 
plan to subserve the best interests of the employer, even 
granting that it is best for the employee. It grows out 
of the nature of the family, as previously suggested. 
Comparatively few persons are willing, except as a busi- 
ness necessity, to open their homes even temporarily to 
those compelled to board. The privacy of home life is 
destroyed to even a greater extent by the attempt to 
make household employees permanently a part of it, not 
because those admitted within the family circle are of 
this particular class, but because they are not of the 
famUy. Marriage has been called a process of naturaliza- 
tion — a difficult one when all the conditions are most 
favorable. The process is infinitely more difficult when 
dn extraneous element is introduced into a family, not 
as a result of mutual choice, but of a business agreement. 
A fourth proposition for lessening the difficulties in 
domestic service is to increase the number of employees 
by bringing to the North negroes from the South. So 
seriously has this plan been contemplated that companies 
have in some places already been formed, and through 
them colored servants have been sent to different parts of 
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the Eaotem ototeo. Bat thio pUn Moamei that no per- 
plexitieo exist where colored senrants are found, and aloo 
that there are no difficultieo which a greater supply of 
domestic employees will not remove. That the former 
assumption cannot rightly be made is evident from many 
facts. The anomalous condition is found in at least one 
Southern city of an organization to assist Northern house- 
keepers to secure colored servants, and of another to aid 
Southern housekeepers in obtaining white employees from 
the North. ^ The examination of a large number of ad- 
vertisements for ^ help wanted ** shows apparently a pref- 
erence in many parts of the South for white servants,* 
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while the testimony of many employers seems to show 
that service is at present in a transitional state — the older 
generation is disappearing, while in the younger genera- 
tion the same tendencies are found as in other classes of 
employees.^ The second assumption, that the question 
is settled wherever the supply is greater than the demand, 
also seems unwarranted in the judgment of many.' These 

ployer writes from Austin, ** In Texas cities domestic service is famished 
by Germans and Swedes to a large extent, and the tendency to employ 
them is growing.** 

1 •( The older generation of negroes who were trained for service hare 
nearly all died, and the sorTiyors are too old to be efficient The younger 
negroes are too lazy to be of much use." — Brthham^ TezoB. 

** Old colored serrants that were trained before the war are now ineffi- 
cient ; the younger ones ¥rill not submit to training.** — Austin, Tex/is. 

** Old trained colored servants are no longer to be had, -^ younger ones 
are not well trained, and consequently cannot do first class work. White 
servants are better trained, but scarce, and therefore independent.** — 
Austin^ Texas. 

** We have 80,000 colored people in the city. The old trained servants 
of slavery times are mostly passed away, and the younger ones have not 
been properly trained.** — Washington, B.C. 

** The servants who were trained before * freedom * are too old to do 
good work, and they are not training their children to be efficient.** — 
Andtrzon^ South Carolina. 

** The majority of those now seeking domestic service are ignorant, 
uneducated, untrustworthy.** — Biloxi, Mississippi. 

** Servants have no training.** — EdgeJUldy South Carolina. 

2 ** One difficulty here is the indifference of our colored servants to 
what the morrow may bring forth. They are capable of living on a very 
small amount, and they assist each other during the time unoccupied.** — 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

**The negroes do not know how to render good service as a rule, 
and they do not understand the term * thorough.* ** — Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

** Colored help have to be very patiently and charitably dealt with.** 
— Washington, D. C. 

**The difficulty here is the general shiftlessness and liking for changed 
conditions that is characteristic of the colored race.** — Austin, Texas. 
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facts are in no sense to be regarded as an exhaustive 
presentation of the condition of domestic sendee at the 
South; they only indicate that in the opinion of many 
intelligent employers ^the question of negro help b as 
broad as the negro question itself.** If it has proved 
such to those who know the negro best* there b little 
hope that Northern employers would gain more than new 
and perplexing complications by introducing as domestic 
servants large numbers of negroes from the South.^ 



** There li tpeeUl dUBcultj htn during the eottoo-pieldns 
Au$Hn, T$X4U. 

** The majority of our eerranU, who are negroes, are nol willing lo do 
ateadj, faithful work for reaeonable wagea. Their idea oi freedom is lo 
come and go at will, and they expect full wages for light work.** ~ AmtUmf 
Texas. 

** The ease with which sabsistence can be obtained in this prododivs 
climate and the high wages earned daring the cottons-picking ssason maks 
the labor supply onstable.** — Ausiin^ Texas, 

**The negroee need training, bat rarely remain in one place long 
enoogh to repay one for the troable of teaching them.** — BrraAoaiv 
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The negroee wiU do well enough if one is willing to ofsrlook 
lessneea.** — JoAaiKm, So^tk Carolinm, 

** The colored eerrants do not like to be kepi at steady enptoymeat** 

— Trenton^ South Carolina. 

** The majority work only as a make-shift, with no idea of remaining.** 

— Biloxi, MiM9i$9ippL 

** The whole colored race is in a transitional period which is foU ol 
CTile.** — JtfoHoa, Aiabama, 

** Negroes are Tery stubborn under harsh treatment, but r sspoo d 
quickly to kind treatment** — Crtsceni Cit^, Florida. 

** Most of the negroee are indifferent to improring in any way as long 
as they have enough to eat» a place to sleep, and clothes lo wear.** — 
Tallakasme^ Florida. 

> A southern gentleman well known as a student of social seieaoe 
writes in regard to the importation of negroes to the North : *' There is 
nothing to hope from it I hare been reared in the South, and I know 
the negro well Speaking as one with no eectional preiudice and with the 
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Another suggestion of the same character is the im- 
portation of Chinese servants. While much has been 
said of the superiority of the Chinese as household em- 
ployees,^ and not a few housekeepers would be glad to 
see the restriction act repealed,^ difficulties other than 
the present legislative and political ones stand in the way 
of adopting this policy. The Chinese, as well as the 
negroes, occupy in this country a social position inferior 
to that of Americans or Europeans. Gresham's law may 
perhaps be applied to domestic service and the principle 

broadest sympathy for blacks as^ell as whites, I must teU yon that in 
general negroes will not serve yon as well as the Irish, Germans, or 
Swedes. Personal attachment alone will secnre good service from colored , 
people." 

1 **! most say from my own experience and observation that weU- 
trained Chinese are the very best servants to be had here/* — San Fran- 
cisco, California, 

** I have grown up with Chinamen in the house, and it seems to me 
quite revolting and unnatural to have in the heart of the house an alien 
woman who speaks your language, knows your affairs, is even in a way 
dependent on your companionship, yet is nothing to you as a friend, and 
would never be asked even as a guest into the house if it rested on her 
personal qualities." — San Francisco, California. 

** Our Chinese cook is an admirable servant, invariably respectful, and 
does his work beautifully ; he has the self-respect to fill every requirement 
of respectful and obedient behavior that the occasion calls for." — San 
Francisco, California. 

** Three Chinese were the most satisfactory servants we ever employed. 
In a housekeeping erperience of nearly fifty years we have employed 
negro, Norwegian, and Irish servants." — San Francisco, California. 

a ♦* The difficulty can only be removed by repealing the restriction act." 
— Centerville, California. 

** The Chinese have become very independent since the new restriction 
act." — San Francisco, California. 

**The restriction act made the Chinese very independent. They 
thought the stopping of the supply would make those already here able 
to command higher wages." — San Francisco, California. 

**One difficulty is the exclusion act." — San Francisco, California. 
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stated that superior and inferior labor cannot exist side 
by side — the inferior must drive out the superior. Un- 
less employees of the lower social grade can be imported 
in such numbers as to meet every call for domestic ser- 
vants, there must exist, as now, the discrepancy between 
supply and demand. The old struggle between free 
labor and slave labor must be repeated in miniature 
wherever the social chasm exists between two classes of 
laborers. The introduction to any considerable extent 
of Chinese servants would drive out European labor as 
that has in a measure driven out native bom American 
service. 

As a means of promoting a better adjustment of the 
business reUtions between employer and employee, it b 
sometimes proposed that licenses should be granted do- 
mestic employees by municipal corporations. This plan, 
however, would be a violation of the principles underly- 
ing the granting of such licenses. A municipal body is 
not justified in granting a license to any employment or 
industry unless such occupation is objectionable in itself 
as entailing expense, or danger of expense on the part of 
the taxpayers, as the sale of intoxicating liquors ; or un- 
less it involves special use by non-taxpayers of city im- 
provements made at the expense of the taxpayers, as in 
the case of cabmen ; or unless it brings into competition 
with tax-paying industries trades which contribute noth- 
ing to the general treasury, as is true of travelling ped- 
dlers ; or unless it brings special danger, as of fire in 
the case of theatrical companies. The license is a tax 
imposed in return for special risks incurred or privileges 
crranted. Domestic service comes under none of these 
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principles, and to place it under the care of municipal 
authorities as is not done with other occupations of its 
class would be to degrade it in an unjustifiable way. 
The license, when granted in accordance with a principle, 
is not more objectionable than an ordinary tax ; if granted 
without principle, it becomes an obnoxious and tyranni- 
cal measure. 

The system of German service J^ooks has been widely 
advocated as an efficient means of securing reliable testi- 
mony as to the character and capabilities of employees, 
thus removing one of the most serious of present difficul- 
ties. But even in Grermany, where obedience is man's 
first law, as order is heaven's first law in other parts of 
the world, it is impossible to obtain service books that do 
not need to be supplemented by personal inquiries. The 
service book is of value in weeding out the most ineffi- 
cient employees, but it can do little more. As in any 
other form of recommendation, the employer wishes to 
say the best possible thing for a servant that he may not 
injure his prospects of obtaining another place. More- 
over, the law compels every employer to believe an em- 
ployee innocent until he is proved guilty. The employer 
must state that the servant is honest unless he has proof 
positive to the contrary. He is not permitted to say that 
he is suspicious, or even to leave out the word "honest." 
The policy is a necessary protection to the weaker class, 
but it must vitiate somewhat the absolute reliability of 
the testimonials given. The German service book has a 
place where all occupations are permeated by government 
control, but it cannot be introduced into America. We 
must work out our own system of improvement in house- 
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hold aenrioe as we have worked oat our own political 
system. 

Other measures have been suggested that call for only 
a passing notice. It is often proposed to call together a 
convention of housekeepers to discuss the subject. But 
the mass must be disintegrated before anything can be 
accomplished, and moreover the difficulty of calling to- 
gether such a convention and of securing through it any 
permanent results is the same as is found in political 
circles in attempting to organize a citizens* party. 

Other housekeepers seriously advocate abolishing the 
public schools above the primary grade on the ground that 
girls are educated above their station, and they follow the 
plan of one who says, ^ I do not engage women who have 
been beyond the third reader and the multiplication 
table.** The quality of service obtained by such a policy 
is indicated by the remark of the father of a remarkably 
stupid girl, ^^She ain*t good for much; I guess she*ll have 
to live out.** No statement can be more fallacious than 
that g^rls are educated above their station. There can 
be no so-called ^* station ** in a democratic country. We 
have g^ven the reins to our democratic views politically, 
and we must abide by the industrial and social results. 

Still other housekeepers advocate the introduction of 
housework into all the public schools, and thus securing 
well-informed ^^help.** But both this proposition and its 
converse overlook the fact that it is the function of the 
public school to educate^, not to supply information on 
technical subjects. 

In one large city a ^^ Servant Reform Association** has 
been organized, with an office on a prominent street-comer. 
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and its name conspicuously posted over the door and 
painted on all the window shades. Its clientele is very 
large and embraces some of the best-known residents of 
the city. Among other measures of reforming servants 
it plans for the establishment of schools to be equipped 
with every household appliance, and ^^ to have for instruc- 
tors women who are thoroughly schooled in the various 
branches of household duties and domestic economy," 
but it does not state where such instructors are to be 
obtained. Nothing shows so clearly how the times are 
out of joint as does the name of such an association. 

The plan most widely advocated and believed to con- 
tain the greatest possibilities for improvement in domes- 
tic service, is that of establishing training-schools for 
servants, such schools to have a regular course of study 
and to grant a diploma on the satisfactory completion of 
the work. Much can be said in favor of the theory of 
such schools. If universally established, they would 
greatly lessen the ignorance and inexperience of the 
employees — one of the greatest stumbling-blocks in the 
way of improvement in the service. The diploma would 
be in effect a license without the objectionable features 
of the latter, and it would be a testimonial of capability 
and moral character more reliable than the personal recom- 
mendation of previous unknown employers. It would 
render possible a better gradation of wages, a more per- 
fect organization of domestic work, and more satisfactory 
business relations between employer and employee. In 
no occupation is there greater need for systematic train- 
ing. The army of incompetents in domestic service is 
not greater than in other occupations, but incompetency 
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here is far more productive than elsewhere of inconven- 
ience and positive suffering. Without such public and 
regular training every housekeeper is compelled to make 
a training-school of her own house, and too often she 
herself lacks the necessary information she ought to im- 
part. But two test questions must be applied to the 
theory. First, as far as it has been carried out, has it 
accomplished what was expected of it? Second, is the 
training-school for servants in harmony with the educa- 
tional, industrial, and social tendencies of the day ? 

The demand for such training-schools has been almost 
universal, and reports of their immediate establishment 
on a large scale have been repeatedly circulated through 
the press. One of the most widely spread rumors con- 
cerned a movement to be set on foot in connection with 
the World's Fair in 1898 for the organization of a na- 
tional body with branches throughout every state and 
county in the country, each of these branches to establish 
a training-school for servants wherever practicable, and 
another concerned a scarcely less extended work to be 
begun in Washington. As far as can be learned, how- 
ever, the number of such schools actually established has 
been extremely limited, and most of these have been dis- 
continued for lack of success. As far as the results have 
been concerned, it must be said that, while not a failure, 
they have been far from commensurate with the efforts 
expended. In one training-school with accommodations 
for twenty, where neither labor nor expense had been 
spared to make it a success, there were when visited but 
five persons in attendance, and these five were the most 
unpromising material that could be brought together to 
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train for such service, one being a partial cripple, another 
very deaf, a third too young to take the responsibility 
of a general servant, a fourth was deficient in mental 
capacity, and the fifth was a Swedish girl who attended 
to learn English. Another school also having accommo- 
dations for twenty reported that the number had never 
been full. The most successful of them all had had, a 
year or two since, total attendance of about four hundred 
during its ten years' existence. 

The practical difficulties in the way of all these schools 
have been many. The minimum age of admission has 
been fixed at sixteen, but there has been constant press- 
ure to make exceptions to the rule and take girls under 
that age. The course has been usually one of three 
months, but this time is insufficient for the thorough 
training of immature girls in household duties; yet to 
extend the course is to decrease the attendance. Those 
who enter such schools do so, not because those who have 
attended them have been unusually successful in securing 
work and retaining good positions, but because sent there 
by friends, guardians, pastors, or city missionaries. In 
no instance, so far as known, has a person entered a train- 
ing-school because she found herself incompetent to fill 
the position she had taken, or from a desire to perfect 
herself in any branch of her work. Much has been 
accomplished through these schools for the individuals 
attending them ; personal habits have been improved, 
better motives in life given, — everything that has been 
most admirable in a philanthropic way. But it must 
be said that they have done little or nothing towards 
accomplishing the object for which they were established; 
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the affect in elevating domeetio seryice, in increaaing the 
supply of trained servants, in lessening the prevailing 
ignoranoe of household affairs, has been infinitesimal. Tke 
training'Mehool far $ervant$ i$ and tnuit he a failure a$ long 
a$ the ela$$ for wham it woe founded will not volwntariljf 
attend it in any eonnderable numbere for the $ake of the 
inetruetion it i$ primarily intended to give. They will 
not attend it because while there b a theoretical demand 
for such schools on the part of employers there b no 
practical demand for them. Young women wiU not 
spend three months in learning the detaib of such work 
when they can receive high wages for doing it without 
such instruction ; not until domestic service loses its dia* 
tinctive marks of drudgery, menial servitude, and social 
deg^radation will the training-school receive any large 
accession to its numbers* Moreover, public opinion has 
not yet demanded that every housekeeper should have 
both a general and a technical knowledge of domestic 
affairs before she assumes the care of a household. The 
stream cannot rise higher than its source, and the train- 
ing-school for employees cannot succeed so long as 
employers are content with unscientific methods in their 
own share of the household duties. It b often said that 
by the establishment of training-schoob for nurses what 
was formerly a trade, held in little repute, has become a 
profession second only in importance to that of the phy* 
sician, and that in a similar way the training-school for 
domestic servants would elevate domestic service. But 
a vital difference exists in the two cases. Until scarcely 
more than a generation ago the medical profession could 
lay little or no daim to being an exact soienoe* Most 
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medical schools were poorly equipped and had a short 
course of study, while all their processes were largely 
experimental. But the Civil War and the scientific 
studies resulting from it have made of surgery an exact 
science, while rapid strides in biological investigation 
have gone far towards making other branches of medi- 
cine also exact sciences. It has been well said that ^^ edu- 
cational forces pull from the top, they do not push from 
the bottom." It has been the educational forces pulling 
from the top as a result of increased scientific knowledge 
among the leaders of the medical profession that have 
made the training-school for nurses a necessity. Not until 
similar forces pull from the top in the household through 
the scientific and economic investigation of the processes 
carried on there, will a permanent, successful training- 
school for employees be even a remote possibility. 

It must be said also that the training-school for domes- 
tic servants must be a failure as long as it is out of har- 
mony with the tendencies in all other fields of education 
and industry. Technical schools are everywhere spring- 
ing up, and the demand for them is constantly increasing. 
But the technical school teaches general and fundamental 
principles, the wood carver learns drawing, the plumber 
chemistry, the architect mathematics, and the engineer 
mechanics. In each trade or profession the first step is 
the principle underlying it, and the second the practical 
application of the principle. In the training-school for 
servants with a three months' course, the educational idea 
is and must be totally different. Those attending it are 
taken without examination, often they have had no previ- 
ous education whatever, they may be of varying grades of 
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inteUigenoe and capability, and any attempt at olaaaifioa- 
tion according to these grades ia impoedble. Its mem- 
bers must learn how to cook without a knowledge of 
chemistry and physiology, to care for a room without 
knowing the principles of ventilation and sanitation, and 
to arrange a table in ignorance of form and color. The 
work must be learned by simple mechanical repetition — 
a method fast disappearing from every department of 
education. 

Again, such a plan is in opposition to present political 
and social tendencies. A training-school for servants is 
an anomaly in a democratic country. No father or 
mother bom under the Declaration of Independence will 
ever send a child to be trained as a servant. A striking 
illustration of this is found in recent accounts of a new 
building about to be erected in a large city for the use of 
a woman's organization. Those in charge of the organi- 
zation established a few years since a kitchen garden for 
the children of the poor. Families recommended by the 
Charity Organization Society were visited and the attend- 
ance of the young daughters of the family solicited. ^ At 
first not a few mothers objected on the ground that they 
did not wish to have their daughters trained to be ser- 
vants, even if they were poor, but when it was explained 
that the object of the kitchen garden was to make the 
children more tidy and useful in their own homes the 
objection usually disappeared.** Yet in the face of this 
experience — a common one wherever kitchen gardens 
have been started — the managers of the organization 
have provided for the establishment of a training-school 
for servants. 
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The opposition to such schools on social grounds is not 
strange. No recognized industrial aristocracy is possible 
in America. There are no training-schools for masons, 
carpenters, day-laborers, or clerks. In the technical 
school the boy learns masonry, carpentry, and brick-lay- 
ing, but in these schools there is no division of those at- 
tending into ^^ classes for gentlemen" and ^^ classes for 
laborers." American men wiU never recognize one kind 
of training for a superior social class, and another for an 
inferior. The training-school for servants means the 
introduction of a caste system utterly at variance with 
democratic ideas. It has not been possible at any time 
since the abolition of slavery to educate any class in 
society to be servants ; it will never again be possible in 
America. Democracy among men and aristocracy among 
women cannot exist side by side ; friction is as inevita- 
ble as it was between free labor and slave labor in the 
ante-bellum days. Opportunity for scientific training in 
all household employments must ultimately be given in 
such a form that any and all persons can obtain it, but it 
can never be given in a school distinctively intended for 
the training of servants and called by that name. 

Another plan, perhaps less widely but even more ear- 
nestly advocated by its supporters, is that of co-operative 
housekeeping. There has been much looseness of phrase- 
ology in referring to this plan, and many experiments 
have been called co-operative housekeeping which are 
such in no sense of the word. Co-operative housekeep- 
ing, pure and simple, as described by the pioneer in the 
movement, Mrs. Meliisina Fay Peirce,^ means the associa- 

^ Co-operative Housekeeping. The book is now out of print, but the 
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lion in a stock company of not fewer than twelve or 
fifteen families. The first step is the opening of a co- 
operative grocery on the plan adopted by the Rochdale 
Pioneers, and this to be followed by the opening of a 
bakery, and later by a kitchen for cooking soups, meats, 
and vegetables. The next department to be organized is 
that of sewing, beginning with the establishment of a 
small dry-goods store, and developing from this the mak- 
ing of underclothes, dresses, cloaks, and bonnets. The 
last step is to organize a co-operative laundry. The 
main industries pursued in every house — cooking, sewing, 
and laundering — are thus to be taken out of the house 
and carried on at a central point, while the profits on all 
the retail purchases are ultimately to accrue to the 
purchasers. 

The advantages in the scheme are in the saving of 
expense in buying, economy in the preparation of all the 
materials consumed, a division of labor on the part of the 
co-operators which enables each to follow her own tastes 
in work, and a removal of all difficulties with the subject 
of service by making the servants responsible to a cor- 
poration, not to individuab. The essential point in the 
whole plan, and that which justifies the name, is that each 
housekeeper is to take an active part not only in the 
management, but also in the actual work of the associa- 
tion, since co-operation ceas^ to be such if one individual 
or '* manager ^ is paid for assuming the responsibility of 
the business. 

The Cambridge, Massachusetts, Co-operative House- 

ori^nml Article* on which it if bMed can be found In the Atiamiif 
ifuiuAiy, Nofembsr, ISes, to IUreh« ISSO. 
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keeping Association was organized in 1870 with forty 
shareholders and continued about one year. It ap- 
proached more nearly than any other experiment that 
has been made to the ideal of its chief promoter, Mrs. 
Peirce, but failed in the opinion of its founder for three 
reasons: because all the shareholders did not patronize 
the co-operative store; because three departments of 
work — a bakery, kitchen, and laundry — were begun at 
the same time instead of being allowed to develop as 
experience should dictate; and because the whole was 
given over to the charge of a board of seven directors, 
one of whom was to be a paid officer and the manager 
of the entire business. The theory in its realization, 
therefore, lacked some of the essentials of a true co- 
operative enterprise, but even in this form it is be- 
lieved to have been the only experiment that can in 
any real sense of the word be called co-operative 
housekeeping. 

The plan of co-operative housekeeping would, if car- 
ried out successfully, undoubtedly remove many of the 
difficulties of the question of service. But it presents 
others, some of which are inherent in human nature 
and therefore not easily or speedily removed. It pre- 
supposes that all persons are equally endowed by nature 
with business instinct, which by cultivation will develop 
into business success ; it overlooks the fact that ninety-five 
per cent of men do not succeed in business when conduct- 
ing it independently, and that these are in the employ of 
the few gifted with executive talent, *' one of the rarest 
of human endowments." Again, the same difficulty 
exists as was presented to Louis XVIII. when he at- 
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tempted to create a new order of nobility after the res- 
toration of the Bourbon line; history tells us that be 
could find many willing to be dukes and earls but none 
willing to be an3rthing less. Most persons are wiUing 
to co-operate in the management of an association, but 
modern industry, Nicholas Payne Oilman has well said, 
^* takes on more and more the character of a civilized 
warfare in which regiments of brigadier-generals are 
quite out of place.** 

Co-operation albo requires for its success certain 
positive characteristics. It implies an ability to sub- 
ordinate the individual to the general welfare, to sacri- 
fice present comfort to future good, to decide whether 
an act is right or wrong by making it general, to put 
all questions on an impersonal basis. The principles on 
which the family is organized and the conditions sur- 
rounding the housekeeper make these necessary quali- 
fications peculiarly hard to attain. Ideal co-operative 
housekeeping implies ideal co-operators, and these it 
will be difficult to find before the majority of the em- 
ployers have more business training and more unsel- 
fishness than are now found. 

All the arguments that prevail against co-operation 
in ordinary business enterprises must prevail against 
the system in household management. ^All that is 
needed is the proper person to take the charge,** it is 
often explained. But it is at this very point that the 
theory breaks down. If the competent manager is se- 
cured, the plan ceases to be co-operative housekeeping. 
But the competent manager is the most difficult person 
in the world to find. ^ The man we want to manage oar 
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ftam haa a &im of his own,*' said a oily lawyer of the old 
fiunily homestead ; the same principle holds in the house- 
hold. It must be said too that neither produotiye nor 
distributiye co-operation has yet proved an nnqnalified 
success in other industries where the difficulties to be 
encountered are faa less than in the case of that most 
complicated of organisms — the modem household. A 
larger number of successful experiments in co-operation 
must have been tried in this country in other and simpler 
fields before co-operatiye housekeeping can prove a pana- 

. cea for all the troubles attending domestic service. 

Certain practical difficulties have also been found. In 
all experiments in pure or partial co-operative housekeep- 
ing it has been found impossible to deliver cooked food 
hot and invariable in quality at the same hour to all the 
members of the association. In one city a company was 
organized as a business enterprise to furnish hot lunches 
to business men at their offices and also to supply family 
tables. The prices charged were double those of ordi- 
nary table-board, but the expenses were very heavy, no 
dividends were ever declared, and the object was ulti- 
mately changed to that of supplying clubs and private 
entertainments. That clock-like regularity in the serv- 
ing of meals, demanded alike by health and business hours, 
is impossible, unless co-operation is universal, where fam- 
ilies in the association reside from five to twenty blocks 
apart. 

But the most insuperable objection to co-operative 
housekeeping as a remedy for the troubles with servants 

\ is the fact that the majority of persons do not wish it. 
The proposition suggests to many the homely adage of 
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oaring the diaease by killing the petient. When its 
friends say in its favor, ^ Every time an apartment honse 
is built having one common dining-room and one kitchen 
a blow is aimed at the isolated home,** the great majority 
of Americans rise up in protest. The semi-co-operstive 
system of living is apparently rendered necessary in New 
York City by reason of the enormous value of land, 
but wherever the detached house having light on four 
sides is possible, as it is everywhere else, the American 
home-lover will rally to its support. Unless the desire 
for co-operative housekeeping and co-operative living be- 
comes more general than it is at present, some other means 
of relief must be sought. 

Much, however, of the so-called co-operative house* 
keeping is in reality co-operative boarding. Tliis is true 
of ** The Roby '* experiment tried successfully for a time 
at Decatur, Illinois.^ Fifty-four of the leading persons 
in the city formed a dub, adopted a constitution and by- 
laws, elected officers, and found that through this organi- 
zation they could ^live off the fat of the land for 92.75 
per week.** The plan in its essence is an old one ; it has 
been followed for years by college students in institutions 
that do not provide dormitories. In many college towns 
it is rendered almost necessary by virtue of the residence 
there of many persons owning houses who wish to take 
lodgers but not boarders and of many women without 
capital who wish to act as housekeepers. But probably 
few college students consider it an ideal way of living, it 

1 A fall leecmBl ol the pbui it gifvii In Oood Hau$§kmfim§^ July 19, 
1800. It WM •!«> dMCribsd In ntariy ftU of the dally pap«s daiii^ Maj 
and Jons, ISOOi. 
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is tolerable only at a time of life when new ezperieiioea 
aie always welcome, and few have ever been known to 
oontinae it beyond college days. 

Undoubtedly by a qrstem of coopeiatiye boarding many 
fionilies could live better, at much lees expense, and at a 
saving of time and certain kinds of friction. But oo» 
operative boarding is to the employer what high wages 
are to the employee — he is willing to sacrifice something 
for what seems to him Iffe, that is, in this case, the unity, 
privacy, quiet, and independence of fomily life. The 
friction with servants is obviated since the plan inbludea 
a housekeeper who is to stand between the co-operators 
and the employees, but the common interest of desiring 
freedom from the care of servants and of securing the 
best board at the lowest rates is not a tie strong enough 
to bind together those whose interests in other directions 
are most diverse. Co-operative boarding will do much 
for the vast army of persons obliged to board, but all 
such plans should receive their proper designation and 
not be called co-operative housekeeping. For the great 
majority of housekeepers who do not care to give up 
their individual homes, the system proposed will bring no 
relief. 

Still a third scheme called co-operative housekeeping is 
that proposed by Mr. Bellamy.^ This is a union of co- 
operative housekeeping and co-operative boarding, with 
the application to both of certain business principles al- 
ready recognized in the housekeeping of to-day. In so 

1 A more complete and possibly more serious account of Mr. Bellamy'a 
Tiews than that found in Looking Backward is giyen by him in Good 
Hou$ekeiping, December 21, 188e. 
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far M it is a oombination of the two plans already 
cussed, it is open to the same criticisms as are its compo- 
nent parts, while the business principles suggested are the 
result of the same unconscious, not conscious, cooperation 
that governs all industries. 

It must be said, therefore, that all of these various 
measures of relief proposed to meet the difficulty fail, 
because, like the golden rule and the admission of the 
employee into the family life of the employer, they do not 
touch the economic, educational, and industrial difficulties ; 
or because, like the license, the importation of negro and 
Chinese labor, the training-school for servants and co- 
operative housekeeping, they run at right angles to gen- 
eral economic, educational, and industrial progress. The 
question how to improve the present condition of domestic 
service is, however, not a hopeless one, but the answer to 
it must be based on an examination of the historical and 
economic principles underlying the subject. 
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CHAPTER XI 

P0S8IBLB BEMEDIBS — GENERAL PBIKCIPLE8 

It has been seen that any measure looking towards a 
lessening of the difficulties that stand in the way of 
securing at all times and in all places competent domes- 
tic employees, must fail of its object if it does not take 
into consideration economic history, economic conditions, 
and economic tendencies. Economic history has shown 
the remarkable effect of inventive genius and business 
activity on all household employments, and through them 
on domestic service ; a study of economic conditions has 
shown the nature of the perplexities surroimding both 
employer and employee. What are the social and eco- 
nomic tendencies in accordance with which relief from 
present difficulties must be sought? 

The first industrial tendency to be noted is that toward ' 
the concentration of capital and labor in large industrial 
enterprises. Not only have the factory and the mill 
superseded the individual system of manufactures, but 
the growth of " bonanza farms " and the increasing num- 
ber of tenant farms show the same tendency in agricult- 
ure ; the trust is the resort of wholesale business houses ; 
the department stores of the day are driving out of the 
retail business <;ircles the smaller houses of a generation 
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ago ; the pool may be considered an illaatration of the 
same tendency at work in transportation indostries. 

A second tendency, forming the converse of the pre- 
ceding one, is towards specialization in every department 
of labor. Adam Smith's famous illustration of this prin- 
ciple — that he found ten persons able to make nearly five 
thousand pins in a day, while each person working alone 
could make but one pin — can be seen in every depart- 
ment of work except in the household. Everywhere the 
field of labor has been narrowed in order to secure the 
largest and best results. 

A third tendency, growing out of these two, is towards 
the association and combination for mutual benefit of 
persons interested in special lines of work. Nearly every 
class of employers has its own special organization ; the 
associated press, associated charities, local, state, and na- 
tional educational associations, and associations of learned 
societies, show the influence of organization in other de- 
partments; nearly every class of employees also has its 
trade union or mutual benefit association; everywhere, 
except in the household, mutual interests are drawing 
together for protection, for consultation, for economy of 
forces and resources, for a score of reasons, those engaged 
in the same activities. 

A fourth tendency is the result of the specialization 
of labor in its higher forms. As all industries become 
more highly organized, greater preparation for work is 
required wherever labor ceases to be purely mechanical. 
Trade schools, technical schools, and schools for train- 
ing in special work are everywhere demanded, and the 
demand must in time be fully met. While speoializa- 
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tion is the end, special training must be the means to 
accomplish it. 

A fifth tendency is towards a realization of the fact 
that all who share in industrial processes should partici- 
pate in the benefits resulting from their work, that " per- 
pendicular " rather than ^^ horizontal divisions " in labor 
should be the aim in all industry. This is seen in the 
various efforts made to introduce productive and dis- 
tributive co-operation, profit sharing, and other measures 
intended to give employees a share in the results of their 
labors, and thus to take a personal interest in their work. 

A sixth tendency is towards greater industrial iudfi.- 
pendence on the part of women. This is an inevitable 
result of the substitution of the factory for the domestic 
system of manufactures, and of the entrance of women 
into all industrial pursuits at the time of the Civil War, 
as well as of the inherent demand in every person for 
some opportunity for honorable work. A comparison of 
the different census reports shows that the percentage 
of women engaged in remunerative occupations increases 
faster than the percentage of men so engaged. Massa- 
chusetts shows a larger percentage than any other state 
of women occupied in business industry, while the inves- 
tigations of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor show that the marriage rate and the birth rate in 
that state are both increasing. The facts and conditions 
do not seem to show that the tendency is incompatible 
with home life. 

One other serai-social and industrial tendency must be 
noted. It is the result of that systematic study of social 
conditions seen in the evolution of the principles that the 
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best wmy to help a person is to help him to help himselft 
and that reasonable measures aim at the amelioration of 
some of the conditions under which work is performed, 
not at the cessation of the work itself. The application 
of these principles has led to wiser charities, to the Chau- 
tauqua movement, to university extension, to working- 
girls* clubs, to enlarged opportunities everywhere for 
every class. These movements springing up in every 
locality mean that every individual is to have the oppor* 
tunity of making the most of himself possible, and that 
the responsibility of so doing is to rest with him, not 
with society ; they mean that ultimately the position in 
society of every person is to depend not on his occupa- 
tion, but on the use he has made of these increasing 
opportunities for self-help and self-improvement; they 
mean that in time all social stigma will be removed from 
every occupation and work judged by its quality rather 
than by its nature ; that in time, for example, a first-class 
cook will receive more honor than a second-class china 
decorator, or a third-rate teacher. 

One general tendency in all business circles must also 
be mentioned — that towards increasing publicity in all 
business matters. It is coming to be recognized that 
society has the right to know certain general and even 
specific facts in regard to the conduct of affairs formerly 
guarded in jealous privacy by the individual. The 
National Census Bureau requires, for the benefit of 
society, an answer to a large number of personal ques- 
tions, and the requirement is resisted only by the most 
ignorant. The state bureaus of labor have legal author- 
ity to obtain information in regard to the management of 
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business enterprises which they wish to investigate. The 
salaries of all public employees are officially published, and 
legal inquiry is instituted when the expenses of such 
employees largely exceed the salary received. The num- 
ber of joint-stock companies is increasing, and these com- 
panies are legally bound to render full and exact accounts 
of all receipts and expenditures. The Chinese wall of 
absolute privacy is practically retained only with refer- 
ence to household occupations. 

If then the question in domestic service is this : How 
can the supply of domestic servants be increased, or how 
can the demand for them be lessened ? the only answer 
must be, by bringing household employments and 
household service into the current of these and other 
industrial and social tendencies. To state the case in 
detail, the problem is not so much how to improve the 
personal relationship between the employer and the em- 
ployee as it is to decrease this relationship ; not how to 
increase the number of household drudges, but to decrease 
the amount of household drudgery ; not how to do more 
for domestics, but how to enable them to do more for 
themselves ; not how to merge the individual home into 
the co-operative home or boarding house, but how to 
keep it still more intact by taking out of it as far as pos- 
sible that extraneous element — the domestic employee ; 
not how to restore the old household system, but how to 
bring about adaptation to present conditions ; not so 
much how to persuade more persons to go into domestic 
service, as to use to better advantage the time and strength 
of those already engaged in it ; not how to induce sewing 
women in the tenement houses of New York City to en- 
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gage in work for which they have neither the physical nor 
the intellectual qualifications,^ but how to utilize the idle 
labor in boarding houses and in the homes of the so-called 
middle and upper classes. 

The statement cannot be made with too great emphasis 
that no plan can be suggested that will enable a house- 
keeper whose inefficient employee leaves to-day to secure 
a better one to-morrow ; a complicated social malady of 
long standing demands time and patience to work a cure 
or even a relief. Two classes of measures, however, look- 
ing towards an improvement in the character of the ser- 
vice can be suggested, the first general, the second specific. 
It is believed that both classes will conform to the gen- 
eral industrial and social tendencies enumerated. 

In the first place there must be a truer conception on 
the part of both men and women of the important place 
that household emplojrments occupy in the economy of 
the world. The utter neglect of the subject by economic 
students and writers must give place to a scientific inves- 
tigation of an emplojrment which is at least wealth-con- 
suming if not wealth-producing. A very large part of 
the wealth produced in the world is consumed in the 
household^ yet neither those who produce nor those who 
consume know on what principles it is done. Time-sav- 
ing and labor-saving devices are made at enormous cost 
for uses in production, while time and strength incalcula- 
ble are wasted through consumption. In no other occupa- 

> TV AVw York Tribune tayt of the wwing women in that city: 
** They are a prodacl of city life ; a eort of Tiuiiied machioea, flttad 
only to do a certain mechanical work and diaahled for any other indoa- 
try mainly becaoaa they haTe been fattened to a eewing-machine all their 

lifOt." 
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tion is there so much waste of labor and capital; in no other 
would a fraction of this waste be overlooked. It is idle to 
complain of poor servants and of poor mistresses so long as 
domestic service is divorced from general labor questions, 
and employers everywhere are ignorant of the economic 
laws, principles, and conditions underlying the household. 
Men and women might better give to the study of domes- 
tic service as an occupation the time and energy that 
now are absorbed in considering the vices and virtues of 
individual employees. 

This truer conception of the place of household econom- 
ics considered from the theoretical standpoint will give rise 
to a more just estimate of their place in a practical way. 
Those employers who " despise housekeeping," who " can- 
not endure cooking," who " hate the kitchen," who " will 
not do menial work," will come to regard household work 
in a different light. Indeed, until the members of this 
class, far too large in numbers, change either their opinion 
or their occupation, it is hopeless to look for a reform in 
domestic service. That " dignity of labor " so often pre- 
scribed as a panacea for the troubles in the kitchen must 
first be maintained in the parlor if reform is to come. 
The simple prescription of the remedy will not effect a 
cure. " To know the workman," wrote Leclaire in 1866, 
"one must have been a workman himself, and above 
all remember tf." In a similar way the housekeeper 
must have not only a knowledge of household affairs, 
but a respect for them, and being presumably better 
educated and equipped, she must be the one to prove 
that the interests of employer and employee are the 
same. 
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Again, more tyttematio stady of the tabjeot in % gen- 
eral way must remove much of the ignorance, as well as 
of the aversion, that undoubtedly exists in regard to this 
occupation. Public sentiment has not yet demanded that 
when a woman assumes the care of a household she shall 
possess at least a theoretical knowledge of household 
a£Fairs ; it is deemed sufficient if she acquire it afterward 
at an enormous cost of time, patience, energy, sometimes 
even of domestic happiness. But public sentiment will 
make such demand when the economic functions of 
housekeeping are understood. Until a larger number of 
housekeepers understand at least the rudiments of the 
profession they have adopted, it is to be expected that 
ignorant and inexperienced employees will waste the 
substance of their employers, and fail to become 
laborers, and that able, intelligent, and ambitious girls 
be unwilling to enter an occupation in which the employers 
are as untrained in a scientific way as are the employees. 
Water cannot rise higher than its source. As long as 
inefficient service is accepted inefficient service will be 
rendered ; as long as mistresses are ignorant of the dif- 
ference between rights and extraordinary privileges, em- 
ployees, like children, will continue to be spoiled by careless 
indulgence ; ^ as long as women hate kitchen and house- 
hold cares, and servants know that they know more than 
their employers, just so long will emplojrers everywhere 
have eye-servants.** 

A diJBTerent conception must also come in regard to the 
work of woman, especially where the factor of remunera- 
tion is involved. An explanation is still needed for the 
fact that idleness is practically regarded as a vice in men 
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and a Virtue in women ; 1 that a young man is condemned 
by society for saying " the world owes me a living/* while a 
young woman is praised for her womanliness when she 
says it by her life; that a wealthy woman must not 
receive remuneration for services for which compensation 
would be accepted by a wealthy man or by a poor woman. 
This does not mean that all women should engage in 
business enterprises, but that it should be honorable for 
them to do so, dishonorable for them to be ignorant of 
all means of self-support, and that they should receive 
adequate remuneration for all public services performed 
when men would be paid under the same circumstances. 
Household employments are too often in effect, though 
less often than in theory, belittled by both men and 
women, and they will continue to be until there is the 
freest industrial play in all occupations for women as 
well as for men. As long as household employments per- 
formed without remuneration are the only occupations 
for women looked upon with favor by society at large, 
just so long will this free industrial play be lacking. 
One effect of this is seen in the case of very many 
mothers who have been overworked and overburdened by 
household cares. The pendulum swings to the opposite 
end of the arc, and they declare that their daughters shall 
never work at all. The children therefore grow up in 
idleness and ultimately, when driven to work by necessity, 
drift into shops and factories. When household employ- 
ments are removed from the domain of charity and senti- 
ment and put on a business basis, when the interests of 

1 ** The men of my family would consider it the greatest disgrace if 
one of the women connected with it were to support herself.** 
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women are broadened, when they are better able ^ to dia- 
ting^oiah between infinity and infiniteaimala,** there will be 
a more intelligent understanding of the financial side of 
woman's work. 

The general remedies therefore must include a wider 
prevalence of education in the true sense of the word, not 
its counterfeit, information ; that mental education which 
results in habits of accuracy, precision, and observation, 
in the exercise of reason, judgment, and self-control, and 
that education of character which results in the ability 
constantly to put one's self in the place of another. 
There must be scientific training and investigation in 
economic theory, history, and statistics, especially in their 
application to the household, and an increased popular 
knowledge of all scientific subjects concerning the home, 
those which secure the prevention of economic and ma- 
terial waste in the household as well as those which con- 
cern the questions of production for it. The educational 
forces must ^ pull from the top ** and draw domestic ser- 
vice into the general current of industrial development. 



CHAPTER XII 

POSSIBLE REMEDIES — OfPBOVEMElin? IK SOCIAL 

CONDITION 

Certain general principles have been suggested in 
accordance with which it seems reasonable to expect im- 
provement in domestic service to be made. Of specific 
remedies, the first class to be suggested concerns the social 
degradation as yet entailed by the occupation. For the 
most part the oppressive conditions are the lack of all 
social and educational advantages, the use of an obnox- 
ious epithet applied to the individuals of the class, the 
universal use of the familiar Christian name in address, 
the requirement of livery, enforced servility of manner, 
and the offering of fees to several large subdivisions of 
the class. Every one of these must seem a reasonable 
objection to one who can put himself in the place of 
another; they are among the weightiest arguments 
against entering the service ; each one can be entirely 
removed, or so modified as to become unobjectionable. 
It is useless to look for any improvement in the charac- 
ter of domestic service until these oppressive conditions 
have been removed ; but it is not vain to hope for an 
emancipation from them in time. The social ban has 
been removed from other occupations in which women 
have become wage earners — it has been removed from 

204 
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\} the practioe of madioine and law, and busineflB 
induBtries — women can engage in all of theae without 
fear of being ostracized. The relative social position of 
different occupations in which men engage has also 
changed. In colonial New England, the minister, not 
the lawyer, had the social precedence ; in the Southern 
colonies the lawyer was an honored guest, while the 
chaplain of the plantation was a hireling who often 
married an indentured servant on the same planta- 
tion. Dentists, men ** in trade,** brewers, and veterinary 
surgeons have in other localities all felt the lack of an 
assured place in society. Social barriers against both 
men and women are everywhere breaking down in 
the presence of high character, ability, education, and 
technical training; they will ultimately fall before men 
and women engaged in domestic service, who can bear 
these same tests of character, ability, education, and 
technical training. 

In considering the specific social disadvantages, it must 
be conceded that the desire for greater social and Intel* 
lectual opportunities is most reasonable. Mr. Higginson 
says in answer to the question, ** Why do children dis- 
like history ? ** ** The father brings home to his little son, 
from the public library, the first volume of Hildreth*s 
United StaU%^ and says to him, * There, my son, is a book 
for you, and there are five more volumes just like it.* 
He then goes back to his Sunday Herald^ and his wife 



^ Mr. CharlM Dudley Warner a«erte thai wooMn teactun bsTS no 
•ocUU poiitioo (ifarper'i MomJUp, April, 1896). Bat hit sUtsnsots oaa 
apply unly to aoiiM of the ultm^faihianaMa (talahtns sobools in two or 
three large dties. 
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reverts to But Yet a WomaUy or Mr. Isaacs.** The atti- 
tude of society towards social opportunities for domestic 
employees is much the same. Society demands the thea- 
tre, the opera, the parlor concert, the lecture, the dinner, 
the afternoon tea, the yacht race, the tennis match, the 
bicycle excursion, the coaching party, and expects the 
class lacking at present all resources within themselves 
to stay quietly at home and thus satisfy their desire for 
pleasure and intellectual opportunity. . Country life some- 
times proves lonely and distasteful to employers educated 
in the city. Is it less so to the employee lacking the 
opportunity for change enjoyed by others ? ^ 

Comparatively little can be done in the ordinary pri- 
vate home to meet these diflSculties ; but even if much 
could be done, it is at least an open question whether this 
would be the true remedy. In large establishments sit- 
ting-rooms can be provided for employees, but such estab- 
lishments are few in number, and the fact that such 
rooms are in the home of another prevents that ''good 
time," the craving for which is so natural. Many em- 
ployers are glad to give personal instruction evenings, 
but solitary instruction is even more defective for the 
domestic than it is for the children of the family. 
Enthusiasm must always come with numbers, and com- 
paratively little can be done for employees through this 
means. But social opportunities and intellectual advan- 
tages can be provided, as has been done so successfully 

1 It is the testimony of more than one employer that those domestics 
remain longest in a place and are most content who have a taste for sewiag 
and reading. Those who are wholly dependent for pleasure on excite- 
ment and change form of necessity a restless class. 
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in the case of the employees of shops and factories. 
Social life eTerywhere tends towards clubs, societies, and 
organizations. Domestics can be encouraged to form 
clubs and societies through which parlors can be pro- 
vided for social intercourse, and reading-rooms where in- 
tellectual needs will be met. If the domestic employee 
were taken from the home of the employer and encour- 
aged to find for herself avenues of improvement and 
entertainment, her social condition would be greatly 
improved. She must be ipade to see that the reason 
why she does not rise to the social position to which she 
aspires, is not because her work is degrading, but because 
her conversation is often ungrammatical and lacking in 
interest, her dress sometimes untidy and devoid of taste, 
and her manner not always agreeable. She must do her 
part towards improving her social condition. It is true, 
that probably at first comparatively few domestics would 
avail themselves of such privileges, but ju$t as Umg as 
90€ial and inUlUehuU advantages do not txitt anywhere for 
thU ctost, juet $0 Umg will the intelligent and capable young 
woman moet needed in thie occupation ekun it for otkere 
where eueh opportunitiee do exist. 

The stumbling-block in the use of the word ^ servant ** is 
easily removed. The exclusive application of this word 
to domestic employees must be abolished before the class 
most desired in the occupation will enter it. As has 
been done in every other occupation, a word like ^em- 
ployer ** must be substituted for ^ master ** and ^ mistress,"" 
— terras associated only with a system of apprenticeship or 
slavery, — while '* domestic,*' '* housekeeper,*" or some other 
descriptive term must be used for ** general servant,** the 
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wofdt ^ oook,'' ^ waitresB,** ajid ^ maid *' Imng 11^ 
aUe for otlier eUuneB of aervioe.^ As a matter of fMSt the 
word aa now used ia ixiappropnate in fthaTaotariafc^g the 
work ezpeoted of an efficient domeatio employae. DiTiaum 
of labor haa made her in reaUty, tlu>ngh not in ponfeionv not 
a menial, a drodge, a alaye, but a oo-operator in the wodc 
of the honaehold. The oook who preparea the raw mate- | 
lial for conaomption ia not more a aenrant than ia the 
farmer who prodnoea the raw material ; indeed her work ia 
jnatly eonaidered akilled labor, while that of the agrioolt- 
nral laborer ia often nnakilled* The cook ia the oo-<^er» 
ator with her employer in the aame aenae aa the farmer ia 
a oo-operator in the indoatrial system ; and the term ^ aer- 
yant'' as indicating a menial applies to her as little as it 
does to him. New words are coined and pass into famil- 
iar usage in a short time, old words become obsolete, new 
meanings are given old terms, and it is possible in the 
course of a few years to substitute for the present objec- 
tionable usage of this word a term which will describe 
more definitely the duties of the position and at the aame 
time remove one of the most serious obstacles in the way 
of improving the character of the occupation.^ 

^ The word **ieiTant** has been used many times in this work, but it 
has seemed nnayoidable in the absence of any other generally recogniaed 
term. 

* It has been suggested that the word ** homemaker" be applied to the 
mistress of the house and ** housekeeper** to the employee; ** working 
hoosekeeper ** is often used of an efficient caretaker who does her work 
without direction ; ** domestic** and ** house helper** seem wholly unob- 
jectionable. It certainly is not necessary in abandoning one objectionable 
word to adopt another equally so. The Lynn, Massachusetts, papers, for 
example, adverUse under ** wants** for a ^^foreUdy in stitching room,** 
**a position as forewoman by a lady thoroughly familiar with all parts of 
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The inferiority implied in the uae of the Chrietian name 
in address ie leea dearly seen and lesa easily removed be* 
cause its effects are more subtile. It may not be possible 
to attempt any immediate or general change, but a com- 
promise is possible in giving the title to married men and 
women in domestic service, since marriage is supposed to 
carry with it added dignity. The Japanese custom of 
addressing one's own employees by a familiar term, but 
the employees of another by a title of respect,^ is also a 
possible compromise. It seems difficult to find weighty 
arguments in favor of refusing to a class of self-support- 
ing men and women the title of respect accorded in all 
other occupations. 

The cap and apron are in themselves not only unobjec- 
tionable, but they have certain very definite advantages. 
They are conducive to neatness and economy and more- 
over form a most becoming style of dress. The pictu- 
resque effect of both is appreciated by all young women 
who take part in public charitable entertainments, it was 
understood by the matrons of an earlier generation, and it 
has formed the theme of many letters written on foreign 
soil. No costume in itself could be more desirable or 
better adapted to the work of the wearers, and a more 
general rather than a more restricted use of this form of 
dress should be advocated on theoretical grounds. But the 
cap and apron as worn do not always indicate a desire on 
the part of the wearer for neatness, economy, and tasteful 

ihoe tUtchlng,** '* on miUliMty an ezp«r1eooed talatbdy.** In other plsets 
one finda ** a genUcwoman who daairc* emfiloynicnt ai twenty-Sra ocnts 
an hoar.** TIm pnblk haa much to anawer for in the mianae of both ** aer- 
Tani" and •*lady." 

^ Japatum OMs and ir<mt% p. 801. 

r 
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attue, nor alwayt an ^[ypreoiatioii of tiiaie things on the 
part of the employer. They axe r^arded aa a traditional 
badge of aerntnde* and while so r^arded it seems nnwiae 
to loroe them on those unwilling to wear them. More- 
OTsr the oap and apron while serving admizaUj their 
plaee within the house have no raimm JCttr^ oat of doora ; 
the oap aff Olds no protection from heat, oold, or storms, 
and the apron is ini^propriate for street wear. The oap 
ftiMJ apron are appropriate and desirable in all plaMs 
w^bere thqr wonld be worn by tiie employer nnder the 
flune droomstaneesi they are inappropriate elsewhere and 
henoe oat of taste. If employees as a olasB would reoog^ 
nize the man j advantages of the costome within doors 
and adopt it uniyersaUy, and if employers would accept 
its limitations out of doors and abandon the requirement 
of it there at all times, the vexed question of livery 
would seem to be answered. 

The servility of manner demanded — at least in public — 
of all domestics is an anomaly in a country where there is 
no enforced recognition of social and political superiors. 
The price paid for it — high wages, poor service, constant 
change, household friction — seems a heavy one and the 
excuse for it small. As long as domestic service lacks 
the safety valve of personal independence and the out- 
ward expression of self-respect, just so long is there 
danger of too great repression and consequent explosion. 
No genuine reform in domestic service is possible while 
this theory of outward servility is enforced. 

The most objectionable of all the manifestations of 
social inferiority — the feeing system — has its economic 
as well as its social side and will be considered by itself 
in the chapter on profit sharing in domestic service. 
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These social barriers that now prevent so effectually 
the entrance into domestic service of intelligent, well- 
edacatecU capable, and efficient persons can all be swept 
away if employers as a class are willing to make the 
effort. This effort will involve in some cases the relin- 
quishing of a favorite theory that employees can be made 
a part of the family with which they are externally con* 
nected and, instead of this, assisting them to live their 
own independent lives as citizens of the community in 
a normal, happy way. It will involve in other cases 
abandoning the assumption that domestic employees be* 
long to a separate and obnoxious class in society and 
cannot be met as individuals on the same plane as 
are other persons of like attainments. It will involve 
in still other cases the sacrifice of that personal vanity 
that is gratified by the constant presence of those deemed 
to be of an inferior station. If employers are willing to 
yield all of the points now often unconsciously maintained 
by them in opposition to the teachings of political and 
industrial history, the social objections that now hold 
against domestic service as an employment will disap- 
pear. Sir Henry Sumner Maine has well said, ^The 
true equality of mankind lies in the future, not in the 
past."* It is this true equality of the future, not the ficti- 
tious equality of the past, that must free domestic service 
from the social ill-repute it now bears. 



CHAPTER Xm 

P08SIBLB BEBiEDIBS — SPEGIALIZATIOK OF HOUSSHOU) 

EBCPLOYMEKTS 

The efforts to remove the social stigma that now 
brands domestic service will not alone accomplish the 
desired result. Another means of lessening the difficul-. 
ties in the modern household is to put all household' 

employments on the same business basis as are all em- 
ployments outside of the household. The principles 
which lie at the foundation of modern business activities 
are division of labor and unconscious co-operation. This 
statement does not mean that both of these principles 
are carried out perfectly, but that industrial progress has 
been made and is being made along these lines, that the 
advance already made by household employments has 
been in the same direction, and that the reforms proposed 
for the household that diverge from these lines, however 
wise in themselves, cannot lead to the best results because 
they are out of the current of general progress. 

In considering the historical phase of the subject, a long 
list of articles was suggested ^ which were formerly made 
within the household, but are now made out of the house 
both better and more cheaply than they could be made at 
home. 

^Ante^ Chap. II. 
212 
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A list can be drawn up of other articles made out of 
the house, which if made in factories are inferior, and 
if purchased through the woman's exchanges, though 
as well or even better prepared, are more expensive be- 
cause the demand for such articles made in the homes 
of others has up to this time been limited. The articles 
in this transitional state are vegetable and fruit canning, 
the making of jellies, pickles, and preserves, the baking 
of bread, cake, and pastry, the preparation of soups, 
pressed meats, cold meats, ice-cream, and confectionery, 
condensed, sterilized, and evaporated milk, and the mak* 
ing of butter not yet abandoned in all rural homes. 
The transitional list also includes the making of under* 
clothes for women and children, which can be made more 
cheaply out of the house but not always so well ; and 
millinery and dressmaking, which can be done better but 
at greater expense. There is every indication that all the 
articles in this transitional state must soon be enumerated 
among those articles made both better and more cheaply 
out of the house than within. 

A third list can be made of articles that are now sel- 
dom if ever manufiu^tured out of the house but which can 
be made elsewhere. This list includes in the first place 
bread and cake of every description ; it is possible by tak- 
ing all of this work out of the house to save, considered 
in the aggregate both as regards the individual and the 
community, an enormous waste of time and fuel and at 
the same time to secure through the application of scien- 
tific principles articles often more uniform and superior 
in quality to what can be produced in the home.' A 

iTtIt dots ad liiv to ovdlasry bakw^ bisad, b«l lo Iksl 
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second class includes the preparation of aU vegetables 
for cooking. It is not sentiment but economic principle 
that should release the human hand from performing 
this part of housework, more purely mechanical and more 
justly entitled to be called drudgery than any other work 
carried on in the house. A few years since coffee was 
roasted in every kitchen. If it has been found that an 
article requiring such delicate treatment as this can be 
prepared by business firms better than it can be in 
the household oven, there can be no serious obstacle in 
the way of delivering at the door all vegetables ready 
for cooking.^ Compensation for the additional cost at 
first incurred would be found in the hygienic advantage 
of removing from many cellars the supply of winter vege- 
tables. A third class of articles includes the preparation of 
all cold meats, half-cooked meats, as croquettes, all stuffed 
meats, as fowl and game, all ^^made'* dishes, as salads and 
cold desserts, and the cooking of all articles which need 
only heating to make ready for use. The careful study 
of a large number of elaborate menus as well as of more 
simple bills of fare shows a very small proportion of arti- 
cles which could not be made out of the house and sent 
in ready for use or requiring only the application of heat. 

according to scientific principleSf such as is sold at the New England 
Kitchen in Boston and by the Boston Health Food Company. 

^ A beginning in this direction has already been made in the case of 
vegetables canned for winter use. In the canning factories of Western 
New York an ingenious pea holler is in use which does away with much 
of the laborious process hitherto necessary. In a trial of speed it was 
recently found that one machine could shell twenty-eight bushels of peas 
in twenty minutes. In some of the largest cities the principle has been 
applied, and this vegetable is delivered ready for use ; but such prepara- 
tion should be made universal and all other vegetables added to the list. 
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The Aladdin oven constructed on scientific principles 
renders the cooking and beating of food a most simple 
matter. The sending of hot food to individual homes 
has in no case as far as can be learned proved a success, 
but the delivery of all articles ready for the final applica- 
tion of heat is possible through business enterprise and 
scientific experiment. 

This partial, although not entire, solution of the prob- 
lem of domestic service, by taking a large number of 
servants out of the house and by having a large part 
of the work now done by them in the house done else- 
where, is in direct line with the progress made in other 
occupations. 

It was estimated by Mr. Gallatin in 1810 ^ that two- 
thirds of the clothing worn in the United States was the 
product of family manufacturing — then in a flourishing 
state. During the twenty years following, a part of this 
family weaving and spinning was transferred to factories, 
and this transfer created the great factory industry. Its 
rapid growth was due to the fact that the power loom 
and the factory took the place of the hand loom and of 
home manufacturing. A similar change has taken place 
in the manufacture of cheese. Until about 1880 all 
cheese was made at home, and in 1860 not more than 
twenty cheese factories had been built.' After that time 
factories multiplied rapidly, until now practically all 
cheese is factory made. The demand for ready-made 
clothing for men was a generation ago very small. It 
t^rew out of a demand on the part of sailors, and was in- 
creased in large proportions at the time of the Civil War ; 
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the manufacture of such articles is now so firmly estab- 
lished in our industrial system that a return to the home 
system of manufacturing, even in the most isolated and 
primitive communities, would be as impossible as the 
revival of the spinning wheel. The demand for ready- 
made clothing for women is nearly as great and is annu- 
ally increasing through the facilities offered by all large 
retail houses for shopping by mail. The tailoress and 
the maker of shirts have disappeared from the homes of 
their employers and have set up establishments of their 
own, or have become responsible to large business houses ; 
the dressmaker and the seamstress are fast following in 
their footsteps, and the cook must set her face in the same 
direction. 

The trend in this direction can be seen in many ways. 
The growing prevalence of camping has increased the 
demand for articles of food ready for use, and even tea, 
coffee, and soups are delivered hot for the benefit of pleas- 
ure seekers.^ The development of Western resources by 
Eastern capitalists has also increased the demand for 
such articles, and at least one housekeeper among the 
Black Hills of South Dakota, one hundred miles from a 
railroad station, speaks casually of doing her marketing in 
Chicago, and a housekeeper in North Carolina gives fre- 
quent and elaborate lunches through caterers in Phila- 
delphia. The tendency even among persons of moderate 
means is more and more towards the employment of 

^ The Oriental Tea Company of Boston sends out coffee and guaran- 
tees it to maintain a temperature of 150° Fahrenheit for twenty-four 
hours. The experiment has been tried of sending it from Boston to St. 
Louis, with the result of maintaining a temperature of 148® at the end of 
three days. 
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oateren for special afternoon and eyening entertatnmenta, 
although in villages and small towns this coarse as yet 
involves the employment of persons from large cities. 
l^he practice is not uncommon for the women connected 
with church organitations to hold every Saturday after- 
noon sales for the benefit of the society, of all articles of 
food that can be prepared the previous day for Sunday 
dinners and teas.^ 

The most important medium for the sale of such com- 
modities is the Woman*s Exchange.^ It has already 
become an economic factor of some little importance, 
and it will become of still greater importance when it is 
taken out of the domain of charity and sentiment and 
becomes self-supporting on a business basis. One of its 
most valuable results is that it has set a high standard 
for work and has insisted that this standard be reached 
by every consignor, not only once or generally, but inva> 
riably. It has maintained this standard in the face of 
hostile criticism and the feeling that a charitable organi- 

1 The women oonneeted wiUi two cboicliee in a dty in Indlsna bsve 
maintained for tome time lacb tales, and they have proTtd Ttry remiinet»- 
tife. In one dty in New Jeney f 1,S00 was raited in a few weekt to psj 
a chorch mortgage. In a Long Itiand Tillage teTeral hundred doUan 
was raited for a timilar pcupote by the womoi of the chorch, who took 
ordera for cooking and tewing. In an Iowa city fondt were obtained la 
thit way for mittionary puipoeet. In a Tillage of flTe handled inhabi- 
tantt, in Central New Tork« the women of one of the ehorchet haTe tokl, 
cTery Saturday afternoon for eight years, icet and ice-ereamt* and haTe 
cleared annually about ttTenty-flTe dollars. In another town, aenral 
women of limited incomes began paying their contributkMit to the 
church by baking bread and cake for other famillea, and (hiding it ra* 
muneratire continued the work as a meant of topport. In one Western 
dty an annual tale it held at ThanktgiTing time, and about ons hondrtd 
dollan netted for home mittionary purpotet. 

• The Womaa*t KaohaDfe, Tk€ /bmsi. May, IStt. 
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zation ought to accept poor work if those presenting 
it are in need of money. It has shown that success 
in work cannot be attained by a simple desire for it 
or need of it pecuniarily. It has taught that accuracy, 
scientific knowledge, artistic training, habits of observa- 
tion, good judgment, courage, and perseverance are better 
staffs in reaching success than reliance upon haphazard 
methods and the compliments of flattering friends. It 
has raised the standard of decorative and artistic needle 
work by incorporating into its rules a refusal to accept 
calico patchwork, wax, leather, hair, feather, rice, splat- 
ter, splinter, and card-board work. It has taught many 
women that a model recipe for cake is not ^^A few eg^gs, 
a little milk, a lump of butter, a pinch of salt, sweetening 
to taste, flour enough to thicken; give a good beating 
and bake according to judgment." 

Biit still more it has opened up to women what has 
been practically a new occupation. Domestic work 
within the house performed by members of the family 
without fixed compensation and by those not members 
of the family with compensation had been the previous 
rule. The Exchange has shown that it is possible for 
the women of a family to prepare within the house for 
sale outside many articles for table consumption, both 
those of necessity and luxury. Innumerable instances 
are on record of women who within the past fifteen years 
have supported themselves wholly or in part by making 
for general sale or on orders different articles for the 
table. ^ 

1 Many illustrations of this can be given outside of those connected 
with the Exchange : 
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It seenu inevitable tb»t eventtully all artiolet of food 
will be prepared oat of the hooae except those requiring 
the last application of beat, and that soientifio skill will 
reduce to a minimam the labor and expense of this final 
et^e of preparation. This change is in direct line with the I 
tendency towards specialisation eTerywlwre else found in ' 

Hta. A, tn Cmtnl Ntw Tork, hM mada t, >>— <-~~> llrl^ by nak- 
Ing ebicluD mIkI to be aoU In K«w Tork Ctty. 

His. B, tn a hwOI Bastan v1Uji«b, hM tor aannl ravs bakad bnad, 
pica, and caka tor bar Dal(hbara, and In thia wbj baa anpportad biiwU, 
tbrae ahlldrai. and a tatbei. She baa i«o«ntl7 boOl a aapaiau baka- 
houae, and bakaa from thlit; to oaa hmtdnd loana daUf, aeoofdlB( to 
the ieMon, aod otbec thinga in proportion. Sba aayi aba alw^ra bad a 
"knack" at baking and that wbon aba anploTi aa aHtMaat aba bia 
Deartj eTai7 aftanwMO to beiaelf. 

Hn. C. tn a Weotem dty, nfffont banaU, thiaa ebUdna. and an to- 
raUd hnaband, by makliig cake. 

Hra. D makea a good llrlng by aalUnf Saratofa potaloaa lo frooan. 

Uia. E baa olaand «400 a jear by maUng pcMarraa and )aUlaa m 
prixate ordaia. 

Hta. F paitlaUj anppo«a bandf and tamOr by naUug food loc Iha 
alck. 

Hia. aoppona a family of Bra by tnakbig Jama and ptoklaa. 

Hta. B baa bnUt up a large TwHlnnaa. employing tnm three to ftra 
aaalatanta, In making caka and nla^ 

Hn. I, In a amall Kaatarn oity, began by borrowing a barrel of Aoor, 
and now baa a Mlearoom where d>e aalla dally from eighty to ona hmt- 
dred donQ Parkn Hooae roUa, in addition to btaad mada la aTwy peb- 
ble way, from arary kind of grain. 

Hta. J, in a email Weatani dty. aella lalt-riabica bnad lo tba nine cf 
•30 a wevki and Hta. K, tn the MBM plaea, Boaion brown biaad to tba 
Tala* of t76 a week. 

Hia. L, tlTlng on a farm near a Sontbern dty, haa bnUt tqt " mi «z- 
oecdingly remonaiatlTa baaiaoM" by aalUng to dty grooeia ptaaama, 
pkUea. cakea. and plea. •■Oneoaoaaof bar enooaea haa been (he taet 
that aba would allow no Imparfeet gooda to be vild ; erantblng baa baaa 
of tba brat wbetbar Aa bM gained or loal on it." 

Hia. H aapporta berMlf by taking ofdan lor baoy eooUB|. 

Hra. W.UrtailaatonadiT.aaltoteffwaabalMJbi 
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that it tiins beoomes possible for every pencm to do esela- 
sively that thing which he or she can do beet % it allows 
the ooneentration of labor and capital and thus bj eoono- 
mixing both secnree tiie largest resnlts; it permits many 
women to retain their home life and at the same time 
engage in remuneratiTe bnsmess; it unproTCs the quality 
of all articles consumed, since they are produced under 
^ most &yorable conditions ; it brings the wwk of 
every cook into competition with the work of every 
other cook by providing a standard of measoMment 
now lacking and thus inciting improvement; it is the 
application of the principle of unconscious co-operation 
and therefore in harmony with other business aotivitiea. 
More definitely, as one illustration, it permits all fruits 
to be canned, pickled, and preserved in every way in 
the locality where they are produced at a cost ulti- 
mately less than can now be done when fruit is shipped 

lixB. O, in New York Ci^, has netted •1,000 a year by preparing 
minoe-meat and making pies of every deeoription. 

Mrs. P, in a small Tillage on I^ke Superior, has large orders frooi 
cities in Southern Biichigan for strawberry and raspberry jam. 

lirB. Of in a country Tillage of five hundred inhabitants, sells thirty 
loaves of bread daily. 

lirB. R and two daughters last year netted 91,600 (above all ezpenaaa 
except house rent) in preparing fancy lunch dishes on shortest notioe, and 
delicacies for invalids. 

Ifrs. S puts up pure fruit juices and shrubs. 

Mrs. T prepares consommd in the form of jelly ready to melt and 
serve. 

Mrs. U has made a fair income by preparing and selling fresh sweet 
herbs. 

These illustrations can be multiplied indefinitely. They have come 
to notice in nearly every state in the Union, and in places varying in aixe 
from country villages without railroad stations to such cities as Chicago^ 
Philadelphia, and New York. 
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to cities and there Bold at prices including high renta; 
it preventa a glut in the market of such perishable arti- 
cies bj providing tor their preservation on farms and 
in Tillages and aabsequent transportation to cities at 
leisure ; it makes it possible to utilize many abandoned 
farms in the East which could be used as fruit farms but 
are too remote from shipping centres to permit the trans- 
portation of ripe fruit ; it ultimately lightens the labors 
of many women on farms by enabling them to purchase 
in citiea many articles now produced by them at » dis- 
advantage. The canning in cities, by individual families, 
of fruits, often in an over-ripe condition, is as anomalous 
as would be to-day the making of dairy products in city 
homes. The preservation of fruit ia but one example of 
articles that could be prepared better and more cheaply 
in the country than in the city. Miscellaneous articles 
of every dBscription, as plum-pudding, boned turkey, 
chicken broth, jelly, croquettes and salad, minced meat, 
pressed veal, bouillon, calfs-foot jelly, pure fruit juices, 
blackberry cordial, and a score of other articles, could be 
added to the list. 

It is sometimes objected that this plan of taking out of 
the bouse to as great an extent as possible all forms of 
cooking lessens the individuality of the home by requir- 
ing all persons to have the same articles of food. But the 
objection presupposes a limited variety of articles, while 
the method suggested must result in an unlimited varie^, 
as has been the case in regard to articles used for wearing 
apparel since the custom has been established of having 
so many made out of tlte house. It piesnpposea abo 
tlut individaality dspends on extemals. Tha gentleman 
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who wishes to preserve his individuality through his 
cook could also preserve it through employing a private 
tailor, but he gladly sacrifices it in the latter case for 
the better work of one who serves a hundred other 
customers as well. Individuality is preserved when a 
person builds his own house, but the doubtful benefit of 
the result is suggested by Oliver Wendell Holmes when 
he says, ** probably it is better to be built in that way 
than not to be built at all." The individuality of the 
present generation is certainly not less than that of the 
preceding one when all clothing worn by a family was 
made up in the house, or of an earlier one when all cloth 
was spun and woven, as well as made up, in the house, or 
of a still more remote one when our ancestors troubled 
themselves comparatively little about either the weaving 
or the making. The very perfection of the principle of 
the division of labor makes possible the expression of the 
greatest individuality in that it offers the possibility of 
selection from a hundred varieties whereas before no 
choice was given. The ability to choose between the 
work of a hundred cooks permits a truer individuality 
than does the command of the services of but one. 
Whims, caprices, and eccentricities sometimes masquerade 
as individuality and are not always entitled to respect. 

Another form of work now done in the house that 
could be done outside is laundry work. The inconven- 
iences resulting from the derangement of the household 
machinery according to the present method have formed 
the theme of many jests ; a serious consideration of the 
subject must lead to the conclusion that this system 
results in great waste as well as in unnecessary wear 
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and tear of the household maohinery. An objection on 
hygienic grouoda is aometimes made to the proposal to 
have articles of clothing laundered out of the house to- 
gether with articles sent by other families. But science 
has already occompiisbed much at the bidding of business 
enterprise, and this objection can be overcome. Even as 
it is the question may well be asked whether the price 
paid is not a heavy one for individual laundresses. The 
vast army of persons who board are compelled to send out 
articles to be laundried, and this is apparently done with- 
out serious results. A beginning has been made in many 
families where a competent laundress cannot be secured 
by sending to public laundries all starched clothing, 
especially all collars and cuffs. The laundries of Troy, 
New York, have branches for the reception and delivery 
of goods in all parts of the country, and laundry many 
articles better and more cheaply than can be done at 
home. The amount of space now occupied in cities for 
laundering purposes that could be used for bosiness or 
for homes is far from inconsiderable. It seems not alto- 
gether unreasonable to believe that if the space now occn- 
pied by laundries in individual homes could be used for 
other purposes rents would be perceptibly lower. On 
economic grounds alone this generation should relegate 
the washing machine and the wringer to the attic or the 
front parlor, where it has already placed the spinning 
wheel of its ancestors. 

Still another field is open for business enterprise in 
connection with the household. A very large part of the 
work connected with it ooncems the care of the house and 
grounds. This includes the semi-annual honae-oleaiiiiig 
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tad the olauiiig of windows, floorii bnM, ibItce^ and 
lanqis; iJw nreepiiig, dnatingT tatd. general eare of zooaaa, 
infl1iii^i"g the sp&caai attention that moat be givm to 
boc^ pujionBi and brio-a-btM) ; the eaie of Uwn% walk% 
pomhes, and fomaoea ; tite repuring of artiolea of alo&h- 
ipg and fnnutoze; table aarrioe and chamber aeonriaft. 
Here again etXBiomia tendenoieB are ahowing thMnaeWea. 
Uiuh if not^of thia work oau be done by the pieoe or 
by tha homv and inen and women are everywhere takii^ 
I advantege c^ the faci.i A Tery large part of the wodc of 



Ki. B M»M tor >a of a* Ikwom of a Iwgn immbar of gwithman, — <h 
tf whom p^n Um K find •am for tbs MMon in ptopottion to Um rfn ct 
hiigroimdB. 

Ht. C carw toi ill o( the fnnuuws and clean the walks In a dtj Uo^ 

Hia. D eaina a partial aupport tj kmngtug tkblea for lonchM sod 
afternoon taao. 

Mn, S waeliea windows ODoe In two wMka f or a nombet of emploTeiB. 

Mn. F takea charge of all anangementa for afternoon teaa. 

Hta. Q eomi f3 a day aa a cook on special oocaslonB. 

Hlsi H walta on a table in a boarding bonae three honta a day. 

Hie* I distributes the clothes from the laondr; in a large dtj acbooL 

Mrs. J Is kept boar aa a cook, aeiring as a snbetltate In kitchens tem- 
porarily vacant, 

Hts. K derirea a oonaSdetable ineome from the saperrlalon of pai^ 
sappers. " Her eoolal poaitton ia qohe tmaftected by it." 

Hra. L " makes lieraelf generally nsefnl " at the rate of ten oents an 
boor il regularly employed and twenty oents when eerrlDg oocaaionally. 

Mrs. M goes ont as a waltnoa at hmchea and df nnen. 

Hrs. N employ* a yoting man working hla way throng school to ka^ 
wood-boxM and coal-hods filled. 

Many college stodent* in oltiea pattiaUy pay theii tixpmKm l>j taUa 



Hotels and lestanrants frequently send oat walten on tpeoial o< 

One employer writea, ■• I think a oentral ofBoe in this olty at which 

competent w^treaea ooald be hhed by the hour would be largely 
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the household can be thus done, especially if house* 
keepers are willing to waive the tradition that silrer most 
be cleaned on Thursdays, sweeping done on Fridays, and 
all sleeping-rooms put in order before nine o*olock in the 
morning. 

One other measure of relief concerns the purchase of 
supplies. Marketing is a science and might be made a 
profession. At present it is usually done in a haphazard, 
makeshift fashion. It is done by the head of the house- 
hold on his way to business and thus done in haste ; or 
orders are given through a clerk who goes from house to 
house and thus serves primarily the firm he represents, 
while at th^ same time the purchaser loses the benefit 
of competition in the markets ; or commissions are given 
by telephone and the customer has no opportunity of 
inspecting the g^oods before purchase ; or marketing is 
done by the mistress of the household, who is unable to 
reach the markets in time to make her purchases with 
the care that should be given ; or it is done by the cook, 
who may know the best articles to purchase but is igno- 
rant of their money value. It requires time, skill, and 
experience to purchase judiciously the supplies for a 
household, and in many households time, skill, and ex- 
perience are lacking. It would seem possible for one 
person to do the marketing for fifteen or twenty families, 
taking the orders at night and executing them in the 
morning. Supplies could then be purchased in quan- 

Tb« SjTieiMt, Hsw York, Homebold BooaoBite dab pobUriMS a 
Housekoid B^gisur, ftriag tbs namm aod idiliiMM of sU potoM la thm 
dty wlio do by tlM ptoos, hour, or dsj sU foroM ol boowhoM wofk. 
Tblxty^fifs diltesDi diSMS ol wotk sis 
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titj, this gain would pay the commission of the par- 
chaser, and marketing would be done in a much more 
satisfactory manner than it is at the present time. At 
the same time such a plan would relieve the members 
of individual households of the burden and care of a 
difficult part of household management. 

All of these measures suggested must tend ultimately 
to take as far as possible the domestic employee out of 
the house, letting her perform her work through the 
operation of unconscious business co-operation. This 
method would enable a large number of women to go 
into household employments who have ability in this 
direction but who now drift into other occupations which 
permit them to maintain their own home life. It is gen- 
erally assumed that an unmarried woman has no desire 
for a home and no need of a place that she can call her 
own. When she goes into domestic emplojrment, there- 
fore, she must merge her individual life into that of her 
employer and relinquish all the social instincts, although 
as strong in her as in another. But this is what many 
are not willing to do. If the opportunity were pre- 
sented of performing housework and remaining at home, 
large numbers would in time enter the work. Many 
who have no homes would still be glad to share the 
home of an employer, but where no alternative is pre- 
sented, as under the present system, except where 
negroes are employed, the requirement of residence be- 
comes irksome and is a hindrance in this as it would 
be in any other industry. It is also true that many 
employees particularly dislike to live in flats. The 
sleeping accommodations are generally poor, with little 
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light or ventilation^ and all parts of the hooaehold are 
cramped and crowded. To take the employee out of 
the modem flat and let her go to her own home or 
lodging place would be a boon to both employer and 
employee. The plan proposed also lessens materially 
the amount of care and responsibility now incurred by 
the employer, since it decreases the number of ])ersonal 
employees. The presence of the employee in the family 
is a disadvantage to the household of the employer as 
well as to the employee. Again, it enables large num- 
bers of women who have only a few hours each day or 
week to give to outside work to do it in their own houses 
or in the homes of others without neglect of their own 
households. Moreover, it lessens much of the difficulty 
that now exists owing to the migratory habits of the mod- 
ern family. The question of what shall be done with the 
employees of a household during the summer and how 
new ones shall be secured in the autumn is answered 
in a measure if the work performed by them can be 
done by the piece, hour, or season and a large part of 
the family supplies can be purchased ready for use. 
Then, too, it renders both employer and employee more 
independent. Whether the desire for independence is 
right or wrong is not the question — it is a condition 
and must be met. 

It has often been pointed out that the aristocracy of 
the Church broke down at the time of the Reformation, 
that the aristocracy of the State was overthrown by the 
Bastile mob, that aristocracy in education is yielding to 
the democratic influences of oniversitj extension, and 
that aristocratio eoonomios are disappearing in the light 




of tlw indutxial disciuBioiu of tiie dky. The ■ffatoaiaeji I 
of tlM boQMhold mngt snooamb to tiiiv uuVeiMl ilwlin I 
lor pencnial indBpeodoice on the pwrt of employee. 
' T^ i^an wt^feeted <rf epecialiring honaehold indnelriee 
t» as greet an extent as possible and eaoonraging t^ 
dunestie employee to live in her own hoine has mndi b 
He favor. It sabstitateB for the re^Mnsibili^ to an i»- 
dnidoal emidi^er, so irritating to manj and BO ooatmj is 
the indoetrial qiirit of the age, the respuunUlity' to ft 
bHifaiefla firm. It throws the re^iaiailnli^ for sminnsi 
OB the indlTidnal employees by bringing tiieau into mose 
immediate competition with oUur workers in the mma 
fleld. It provides a channel throng which advanee 
becomes possible and also independent bofiineea life if 
execatlTe ability is present. It reduces bouse rent in 
proportion as the number of employees ia lessened, or it 
places at the disposal of the family a larger portion of the 
house than is now available for their personal nees. It 
umpMes the problem in all families where there is moi« 
work than can be done by one employee but not enough 
for two. It makes possible such a division of labor in 
the household as will discriminate between skilled and 
unskilled labor. Under the present system the em[doyer 
expects to find in one individual for 9S per week and 
expenses, a French chef, an Irish laundress, a die- 
creet waitress, a Yankee maid-of-all-work, a parlor nuud 
a Quaker in neatness, all this, "with the temper of a 
saint and the constitution of a cowboy thrown in." £x- 
pectations are often disappointed and the blame is thrown, 
not on a bad system, but on the individual forced to carry 
it out. The separatioii oi skilled and unskilled labor per- 
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mits each one to do a few things well and prerente the 
friction inevitable when the skilled workman is called 
upon to do unskilled work^ or the unskilled laborer to 
perform tasks requiring the ability of an expert. It is a 
more flexible system of co-operation than the one techni- 
cally known as such, since all articles are purchased, not 
of a certain manufacturer or dealer whom it has been 
agreed upon by contract to patronize, but wherever it is 
most convenient. It is easily adapted to the present sys- 
tem of living in flats and apartment houses rendered 
almost necessary in some places by high rents ; this way 
of living makes it difficult to employ a large number of 
domestics, but on the other hand it makes it possible to 
do without them. It enables the domestic employee to 
have the daily change in going back and forth from her 
work which the shop-girl and the factory-girl now have. 
The domestic employee now has out-of-door exercise not 
oftener than once or twice a week, and the effect is as 
deleterious physically, mentally, and morally as a similar 
course would be in other walks of life. It must decrease 
that pernicious habit, so degrading to the occupation as 
well as to the individual, of discussing the personal char- 
acteristics of both employers and employees, since the 
relationship between the two is changed from the per- 
sonal to the business one. It elevates to the rank of 
distinct occupations many classes of housework now con- 
sidered drudgery because done at odd moments by over- 
worked employees. It must in time result in many 
economic gains, one illustration of which is the fact that 
the kitchen could be heated by the furnace and all cook- 
ing done by kerosene, gas, or electricity ; on the other 
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hand, the necessities of employers would cease to be the 
gauge for measuring the minimum of work that could be 
done by employees without losing their places. 

Two objections are sometimes raised to this plan. The 
irst is that the cost of living would be increased. This ] 
would undoubtedly be the effect at first, but it is not a 
valid objection to this mode of housekeeping. The list 
of articles now made out of the house shows that every 
article of men's dress is made more cheaply and better 
than formerly when made at home. This is due to the 
fact that in the transitional period men of means were 
willing to pay a higher price for goods made out of the 
house for the sake of obtaining a superior article. Com- 
petition subsequently made it possible for men of moderate 
means to share in the same benefit. The same tendency 
is seen among wage-earning women. They could make 
their own dresses at less expense than they can hire them 
made, but it would be done at a loss of time and strength 
taken from their own work, and they prefer to employ 
others. Moreover cost of living is a relative term — an 
increase in the family income makes it possible to employ 
more service and therefore to live better than before. 
Families of wealth now have two alternatives, either to 
employ more domestics within the home, or to purchase 
more ready-made supplies. The alternative usually 
chosen is the former, but if such families would choose 
the second and instead of employing additional domestics 
would, as far as practicable, purchase ready-made supplies 
for the table and have more work done by the hour, dav, 
or piece, as great ease of living would be secured as 
through the employment of additional service within the 
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house under the present system. Though the oost of 
living might be increased, it is a price many would be 
glad to pay for a release from the friction of a retinue of 
domestics in the home. When it has become the custom 
for families of wealth to have few or no domestics under 
their own roofs, the great problem of how people of limited 
incomes can have comfortable homes will be solved. 

The second objection is the fact that it would take 
from the women of the household much of their work. 
The problem, however, has not been to provide a means 
of excusing from their legitimate share in the work of 
the world one half of its population, but to use that labor 
at the least cost of time and strength. The argument 
that would maintain the present system because it pro- 
vides women with work is the same as that which de- 
stroyed the machines of Arkwright and Crompton; 
it is the argument that keeps convicts in idleness lest 
their work should come into competition with the work 
of others; it is the opposition always shown to every 
change whereby the number of workers in any field is at 
first lessened. But the plan proposed does not contem- 
plate abolishing household work for women, but changing 
its direction so that it may be more productive with less 
expenditure than at present. It calls for specialization of 
work on a business basis, rather than idleness or charity. 
It asks that the woman who can bake bread better than 
she can sweep a room should, through unconscious co- 
operation, bake bread for several families and hire her 
sweeping done for her by one who can do it better than 
she. It asks that the woman who likes to make cake and 
fancy desserts but dislikes table service should dispose of 
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the piodiiata ellwr libor to ■aranlflngAofM^atllNr ttMi 
grra her time to one taoplayv ud do im addltka «tt« 
kinds of irork inidiiali die doM net exeeL UaAptttt 
tiwiramaa irlio oinnot aScod to bay hic pr— iia aid 
joDiei at tlM Woman's Sxehange bat oodwCa tot elmah 
iuzB dippers that an sdd at a dollar a pair dwU di^aas 
of tite inrodiiets of her indnstiy at a remnnaraticw zats 
and bof her jollies put np in a sq^crior namier. lbs 
plan aUowa tiie person irbo has akill in aixaiigiiig tabks 
sad likes diningHroom work, bot dislikes oooUng't to ds 
tids Qieoial kind of voA, when otherwiss she mnU drift 
into some other li{^ nmpU^rment. It proridas ttat 
women in their own homes who are now dependent for 
support OD the labors of otbera shall have opened to than 
some Temimerative occupation. The preparatioa of food 
in small quantities always secores more satisfactory re- 
sults tlian when it is prepared in larger amotmts. Women 
in their own homes con give foods the delicate >i«iuTH»ig 
necessary for the best results and at the same time nse 
the spare hours that are now given to unprofitable tasks. 
It makes every member of the family a oo-operator in 
some form in the general family life. What is needed 
indeed in the household is more co-operation amon^ the 
\ different members of it rather than conscious co-operation 
' with different families. It has been reoentiy pointed out 
that the carryii^ of electricity as a motive power to individ- 
ual houses may cause a partial return to the domestio sys- 
tem of mano&cturing which will be carried on under mom 
favorable conditions than was the old domestic i 



1 8m aln utiole on the " Berinl ot Hknd Splimiiig ind WaaTing la 
Wcatmotolaiid," by Albart naming, CflUwir MagatiM, FSteaaiy, tna 
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This it in the future — its pombility is only hinted at. 
But the domettic system of housework, if that expression 
may be used to distinguish it from the present individual 
system, and the proposed system of unconscious co-opera- 
tion, enables women to work in their own homes and, by 
exchange of such commodities and services as each can 
best dispose of, to contribute to the general welfare. 

The plan of specialization of household employments 
has already been put into partial operation by many 
housekeepers and its success attested by those who hare 
tried it.^ Conscious co-operative housekeeping has in 

1 One writat, ** I flnd It oraeh better to emploj one Mrrmnt and to hlrs 
work by the pieoe, and to purehMe from the Bzcbanse. nuher thin to 
employ an extra eerraat.** 

Another booeekeeper writee : ** I befan boueekeeptiis twelve yean 
a^o with three eerrante and had more than enoosh work for all. I now 
have two and have not enoofh work for them, althoosh my family Is 
larger than at flret. The change hae come from patting work oat of the 
hooee and hiring mnoh done by the piece.** 

A bttsineee man writee : ** Oar family ie happier than It e?«r dared hops 
to be under the away of Green Erin. We parehaee all baked artielea and 
ail cooked meate as far as poeslble. A caterer li employed on apedal 
occaeiona, and work that cannot be done by the parenta, three children, 
and two aante, who oompoeetbe tiunily, li hired by the hoar. Since we 
aigned our I>eclaration of Independence in 1886, peace haa reigned.** 

Still another eayt : ** I need to employ a laondreai in the hooee al 
#4 per week and board. I wae aleo at expenee in famlehlng eoap, etareh, 
bluing, and paid a large additional water tax. Now my laandreei lifea 
at home, and doee my laondry there for #4 per week, and we are both 
better eatiafled.** 

Sereral email famOlee who do *• light hooeekeeping/* have foond that 
they ha?e in thie way been able to live near the boaineee of the men of 
the family, and thai have kept the family united and intact, aa they 
could not have done had it been neoeeeary to employ eeeianti. 

One employee wrttee, *' If more hooeework were doae by the day ao 
that more women cookl be with thsir familiea in the evwdif, I thhU It 
would help matten.*' 
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nsarly eveiy cub prorad » jmctaaal fiulnz^ tmt A* 
I TUUMMUoioiu oo^pention tlut oomM Huoof^ tmrimiM 
enteiprise has bron^t nlief to the hooiBhold in aanj 
dit«oti(HiB wad it is one of Hie liiuB along wliioii funi— 
in tlw future ntoBt be nude. 



CHAPTER XIV 

POB8IBLB BKMKDIIS — PBOFIT SHAXHrO 

DoHESTio serrice, u hMM been aeen, u «ccomp«nied hj 
certain social conditioiu that prevent many from enter- 
ing the occupation. The present onclaasified atate of 
household employments operates in the same way. Bat 
in addition to this lack of organization, other ludtu- 
trial disadvaQtages are found. These are the lack of all 
opportunity for promotion within the service, the lack of 
kindred occupations opening out from it, the irregnlarity 
of working hours, and confinement evenings and Sun- 
day's, the necessary competition between those of Ameri- 
can birth and foreign bom and colored employees, and, 
the lack of personal independence. These, in addition 
to the unorganized condition of the work, are the indus- 
trial disadvantages that tell most strongly against the 
occupation ; they are the economic maladies that can be 
alleviated only by the application of economic remedies. 

The attempt has been made to show how the lack of 
organization in household emploj-ments can be partially 
met by taking out of the house a large part of the work 
nr)w [>erformed there, and having much of what must 
necessarily remain done by the piece, hour, day, or sea- 
son, thus securing better qtecialitation of work and direct- 
ing it into the cunvnt of industrial pro gr ess. The second 
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group of industrial difficulties enumerated must in a 
similar way be met by measures that have proved suc- 
cessful in similar fields. 

The vexed questions of wages and hours of labor in the 
industrial world are still unsettled, but in certain indus- 
tries some little progress towards a solution of those diffi- 
culties has been made through the introduction of the 
profit-sharing system. In order to answer the question 
whether profit sharing could be introduced with advan- 
tage into domestic service, it is necessary to consider 
somewhat in detail the question, What is profit sharing, 
and also the question. What have been its advantages in 
general economic society ? 

Profit sharing, as defined by Mr. Carroll D. Wright, is the 
term that " may be applied to any arrangement whereby 
labor is rewarded in addition to its wages, or in lieu of 
wages, by participation in the profits of the business in 
which it is employed. Benefits of various kinds — 
as insurance, schools, libraries, and beautiful surround- 
ings, so far as maintained by employers out of their 
profits and enjoyed by employees as an addition to what 
their wages would purchase — would have to be regarded, 
in a strict analysis, as an indirect form of profit sharing." ^ 
Mr. Nicholas Payne Gilman defines it as " the method of 
rewarding labor by assigning it a share in the realized 
profits of business in addition to wages." ^ Mr. D. F. 
Schloss considers it "an arrangement under which an 
employer agrees with his employees that they shall re- 

^ Seventeenth Annual Beport of the Massachusetts Bureau of Sta(istic4 
of Labor, p. 167. 

* Projlt Sharing between Employer and Employee, p. 8. 
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ceive, in partial remnnention of their labor, and in addi- 
tion to tb«ir ordinary wagoa, a share, fixed beforehand, 
in the profita of his bonneas."* The International Con- 
gress on Profit Sharing, held in Paris, in 1889, declared 
it to be "a volontary agreement, by virtae of which an 
employee reoeires a share, fixed beforehand, in the profits 
of so undertaking." 

The history of profit sharing is short, and can easily be 
recalled. It began in 1842 vith the Maiaon Lt^airt in 
Paris, and has been snbseqaently introduced into many 
business houses in France and Switzerland, coontriea 
where the economic conditions lend themselves readily 
to its pn^rees. Its adoption in Germany has been lev 
extensive, while the Elnglish indostrial system has hitherto 
seemed hostile to it, although Mr. D. F. Schloas in his 
recent Report claims that a larger number of experiments 
in profit sharing have been made in England than in any 
other country. Probably about one fourth of the busi- 
ness establishments conducted on this principle are found 
in the United State*. 

What are the advantages that have resulted from this 
fifty years of more or less extensive experience with the 
system ? There is first the fact that it results in the de- 
velopment of what Mr. Carroll D. Wright has called 
"the group of industrial virtues." This group includes 
diligence, zeal, oaretaking, vigilance, punctuality, fidelity, 
continuity of effort, willingness to learn, a spirit of co- 
operation, and a personal interest in all business affairs. 
In addition to these virtues, other positive advantages 
have been noted by those who have tried the i 
* jr«M«* V fc^Mtrtol BmMmtntUim, p. lift. 
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"An appieoiaUe percentage of the ooo— icM at iraiT', 
whidi all luge emplojren experienoe, haTe d iw^ ipearedt" 
viites Mr. T. W. Biuhill, of Corentiy. Bngland.t M. Kt- 
lon* of Oenera, states as one result <rf bis experioMat, 
"Sopnintendenee beoame easy for ns, and fram titet Imm 
IM eotM, tnfAmit ftar nf offtndimg am$ mm, sAmv wirss h w 
MMMfifi^ m dtUriU to wkick previotuijf we w»r* abH^td U 
oIm* our <yM."' Tisb Peace Dale Hanafaotnring Com- 
panj began profit sharing '*wA to make xoaoBj in Ae 
positiTe sense, bat to save waste."' This saviiig at 
vaste is seen in the efforts to economize time and mate- 
rials and in tiM additional care wiib wiiioh madiiasiy 
and all appliances for work are nsed. Vaxions ig^g*** 
firms have been most saccessfol in attaining this end, 
stating l^t they find "increasing care to avoid spcult 
work and waate both of time and material "; that ** waste 
is guarded gainst " ; that there Is care in bftwi^jing 
materials, and that " especially waste of raw material is 
avoided."* Another gun is foond in the identification 
of the interests of employer and employees and the con- 
sequent harmony between capital and labor ; " the occur- 
rence of a strike in a profit-sharing establishment is 
believed to have been a rare event," says Mr. Schloss.* 
The advantage to the employer of this identification of 
interest is seen in the ability to obtain " a steadier and 
superior class of workers " ; in the fact that " the knowl- 

1 Sohloai, MtAoit of /mftuMuI SeiAWMratbm, p. ITS. 
* OUnuui, PnJU Sharing, p. 189. 

■ SneaMenlA Annual Beport of tkt Mataehiuittt Bttraait <tf Labor, 
p. 178. 

« Sehlov, Btport on PnJU Sharing, p. ICT. 
*iMd.,p. 160. 
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edge that there is lach a eoheme brings all the best work- 
men"' to the firm employing it; that *^ workers remain 
year after year**; and that *^it tends to secure and re- 
tain the best workers.** Its good effects on the charac- 
ter of the work are seen when ^ an efficient man is Tcry 
soon pricked up to greater diligence by his fellow work- 
ers ** ; in securing through it ^* the marimum of effort ** ; 
^ in a steady pulling up all around ** ; when it ^ makes the 
men keener after business and sharper in keeping down 
expenses.** ^ 

It would seem difficult to introduce the scheme into a 
business like that of tea-blending, but a London firm that 
has practised it thirteen years states that the effect is 
^'to make the clerks willing to exert themselves in an 
especial manner, when the occasion arises, because they 
know that if they show themselves unable to cope with 
the mass of work to be done, then the staff must be 
increased ; and they do not care to see their bonus di- 
minished by an augmentation of the numbers entitled to 
participation.*** 

The question naturally arises as to how far these gains 
reimburse the employer for the financial cost of profit 
sharing. The chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company of London writes, '' I state unhesitatingly that 
the Company is recouped the whole of the amounts — 
some X40,000 — paid as a bonus since the system was 
started.**' The managing director of the New Welsh 
Slate Quarry Company gives it as his personal belief 

> ScbJoM, i?<port om iVq/ll Sharing, pp. ISS-ISS. 
•Schlosi, MMoi» itfimimiHmt Jg-nwwfwrtow, pp. 171-174. 
*8dilo8i, Rfpan^ PL ISS. 
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**.tiiat we An raooiiping every penny of bonus and mt 
Hkd liiiukr tostimony cornea from others. 

Tet tittt U patting tbe matter oq ^ lomrt 
The qritem **conTerta tbe indnsfenal Hiodiitiaa cC «■*• 
pli^jrer and ompIoyeeB into a nunal nrfwi aM , la nidah 
all tlie Taxiooi taleati, aerrioei, and deaina of A« «•»• 
poDsat individQala an fnaed into a'eoBUBHm^ of pmqpaee 
■nd«DdeaTi»."^ ▲netnralxeeiiltiiMmoTer, iaftgaMnI 
eleration in tbe ataadarda of nufala. UoatalaHtteHi 
individoal way it is <A help to tbe onployeei **toaMaBk 
a peiaoa in imimTing hia oonditkn ^ liia «wm aActeia 
to make a man of him."* 

What oaa be learned from theae niooaaafal mMpmimaam 
in pn^ ibaxing that wUl be of valne in-dnneelaa ■arvioet 
The usual difficulties that beset the employer of domes- 
tic labor are lack of interest, desire for change, n^^ 
gence, waste of time, extrav^anoe in the nae of materials, 
in a word, the absence of the industml virtuee. If theee 
very difficulties — all of which exist elsewhere — are par- 
tially or entirely obviated by the employer of other forms 
of labor through the system of profit sharing, may it not 
reasonably be expected that they could be met in domes- 
tic service by the employment of similar means? 

Domestic service, it is true, is not a wealth-producing 
occupation, but it is wealth-consuming probably beyond 
any other employment. The profit, therefore, most be 
negative, that is, economy in the use of time, materials, 
and appliances for work. It is in precisely these ways 
that profit sharing has been most sucoessf ul, and tbe wage 

) Wright, MoMoekiuttU Bureau of Btatittiet of Labor, 1880, p. SSI. 
»/6W.,p. 173. 
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Bystem most nniatinfactory. Under the wtge system the 
employer of domestic Ubor pays for time rather than for 
quality of senrioe, and employers therefore constantly 
complain that employees do not accomplish one half as 
much as they should, and employees that employers exact 
twice as much as can be done. Neither party to the con- 
tract under the wage syvtem can have a true notion of the 
working value or the money value of time ; thus it is not 
strange that the one requires more than can be performed, 
and the other does less than might be reasonably demanded. 
The same ignorance and carelessness prevails in the use 
of materials. The employer may provide the best the 
markets afford, but if the cook has never had brought 
home to her a realizing sense of the money value of these 
materials, she is not altogether to blame if she fries 
doughnuts in butter costing fifty cents a pound, and 
makes angel food daily when eg^ are forty cents a 
dozen. The employer may also provide the finest of 
furnishings for the dining-room and china closet, but if 
the maid-of-all-work does not associate a money value 
with these furnishings, she uses table napkins for holders, 
and carelessly drops fine china into an iron sink. From 
the selfish point of view the chief interest of the employer 
is to keep the bills down and to get the greatest possible 
amount of service even at the cost of the greatest expendi- 
ture of human streng^ ; among employees, it is to do 
sufficient work to retain a good place, and to use whatever 
materials are most convenient. 

.Mr. Nicholas Payne Oilman has well said, ^The defi- 
ciency in the daily wage system as a motive power to pro- 
cure the desirable maximum of effort and performance is 
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eztrone." Preoiaely the same objeotioiu that hold in bD 
otiier employments to the wage sjBtem hcdd aa mil ia 
domestie serrioe. In other oooopotiona it has bean asMi 
that tiie almoot QniretBal teetimonjr of tlioae ikbo hsva | 
tried profit sharing is that the systemtresolts in eooaamj / 
in the use of materials, care in the hanHling of toaohinary 
and implements of work, and a feeling of partawrship, the 
tpta of iHiioh as a motive ''is only exoelled in shmipneM 
1^ 0(anplete proprietoraihip." Mr. Crilman soma up tiw| 
advantages of the system when he says, "Profit 
advanoes the prosperity of an estaUiahment by inoi 
the quantity of Uie prodnot, by improving the qnali^, 
[oomoting oare of implements and economy of 
and by Himiniahing Ubor difBoulties and the cost of snperf 
intendence." In a word, whatever argnments oao be 
advanced in favor of profit sharing in productive indos- 
tries can be used with equal force in its favor ia dcnnestic 
service. 

The application of the principle to tiie hoaaehold is 
simple. It is possible to allow a fixed sum, as 950, 9100, 
or $500 per month for living expenses, which shall include 
the porchaee of all food for the table, fuel, lights, ice, 
breakages, and the replacement of worn-out kitchen utien- 
sUs, and to allow a pro rata amount for guests during the 
month. If by oare in the use of food materials, fuel, and 
kitchen and dining-room fui-niture, the expenses amount 
to 945, $90, or $450 per month, the $5, $10, or 950 saved 
can be divided according to a ratio previously agreed 
r.pott between the employer and the one or more em- 
ployees. The cook is in the position to save the most, 
and therefore ought to receive the greatest percentage of 
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the amoant saved ; bat it is a part of the work of the 
waitress to be careful of glass and ohina, of the laundress 
not to waste fuel, soap, and starch, and of alU including 
parlor maid, seamstress, and nursery maid, not to waste 
gas, fuel, or food at the table, and therefore each employee 
is entitled to a share in the profits. Thus each keeps 
watch oyer the others to preyent undue waste, and the 
employees are giren a personal interest in the establish- 
ment now so often lacking. In addition to this, it is pos- 
sible to allow a gardener and a coachman who have taken 
special care in the improvement of lawns, gardens, and 
stables a small percentage on the annual appreciation of 
property. ** Comprehension is wonderfully quickened by 
the payment of a bonus or two in cash, and there is no 
more efficient instructor than self-interest.** 

Moreover, it is possible to allow a fired sum for service, 
as 918 per month, out of which the employee may choose 
to have a small sum spent in hiring by the day some one 
to wash windows and clean verandas, or she may choose to 
economize her time and strength and do this work her- 
self. In either case the financial outcome to the employer 
is the same, while either arrangement makes the employee 
a partner in the domestic company and gives her an active 
interest in its welfare. 

It is possible to apply the principle in still other ways. 
If the general servant likes to cook but dislikes other 
{mrts of housework, she may contribute to the Woman*s 
Exchange and with part of the money received hire with 
her employer an assistant to come in a certain number of 
hours each day to care for the rooms, the silver and brass, 
and wait on the table. It is possible also to give the cook 
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a certain amount of time for making articles to be sold at 
the Woman's Exchange, the employer furnishing capital 
and implements of work and receiving a certain share in 
the profits. In employment bureaus it would be possible 
to give a certain percentage of the profits of the burean 
to. all en^oyMt «lu> have kept tlieir nines on. the bodb 
o< the biizatii and zamuned At IsMt cqw jrau fat tfas plMi 
fetud 1^ them tiuoD^ its ■gnou'. 
' The iKjm indeed are munbeileu in libiA. the |iriaai|ile 
of pKofltiheiingawhoei^edt endilthaiageBiiitjaMi 
fartOi^ of rewszoe powBued l^ le suay emploTvn'WHe 
OBoe tamed in Ihii direction, the good neidttaf vmld be 



Great as voold be the gain for domesHo aerrioe if tide 
principle could be adopted in private families, the advan- 
tage would be if possible even greater could it be intio- 
daced into hotels, boarding houses, and restaoranta, and 
also the dining-car, parlor-car, and sleeping-car service. 
In all hotels, restaurants, and public institutions the 
waste is enormous — perhaps proportionately greater than 
in private familiea, largely because as a rule the superin- 
tendents of such establishments are also employeea on 
wages. Ignorance is often the chief cause of waste, and 
the best corrective of this ignorance is the experience 
gained through profit sharing. 

But the greatest advantage of profit sharing in restai^ 
rants and hotels, dining-cars and sleeping-cara, is that 
through it the feeing system could be abolished. In all 
such business enterprises where the feeing system is es- 
tablished there is in effect a oomCination of the general 
poblio and the employees of the establishments against 
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the proprietors of them. Such is the case because the 
feeing system prerents the proprietors from receiying a 
fair amount of patronage unless each employee is feed for 
performing the service he ought freely to give and for 
which he will presumably be paid by his employer. The 
money profit in all these establishments depends largely 
on the good service rendered by the employees, and thus 
it would be possible to divide a positive profit as well as 
a negative saving. The feeing system, if it prevails in 
any branch of personal service, drags down with it in the 
social and industrial scale every other branch of the ser- 
vice. The substitution of profit sharing in hotels and 
restaurants and in the dining-car and sleeping-car service 
for the system of fees so increasingly prevalent would 
do more than any other one thing to remove the social 
stigma from domesUc service and make of all such em- 
ployees self-respecting men and women. I 

It may be urged against the proposition to introduce 
profit sharing into domestic service that few employees 
are of such stability of character as to warrant making 
the experiment. But the great desideratum is to intro- 
duce into the service some principle that will develop the 
best qualities of those already in it» that will sift out the 
worthless and compel them to undertake unskilled labor, 
that will draw from other occupations, where they are less 
needed, able persons whose natural tastes and abilities 
would attract them to this. M. Levasseur is quoted as 
saying that of one hundred firms that begin business, 
ten per cent succeed, fifty per cent ^ vegetate,^* and forty 
per cent go into bankmploy. The statement character- 
izes with possibly sufficient aocoraoy the result in the 
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case of the establishment of a corresponding number of 
households. Could an industrial partnership be formed 
between employer and employee, with the agreement to 
divide, not positive profits, but negative savings, some- 
thing might be done to save the forty per cent who now 
give up housekeeping and go into the bankruptcy of 
hotels and boarding houses, and also to lessen the fifty 
per cent who ^^ vegetate " through the employment in the 
household of obsolete industrial methods. 

It may also be said that profit sharing appeals to a 
selfish motive and therefore is objectionable. But much 
of the waste and extravagance in the household comes 
from ignorance ; profit sharing is one way of teaching 
the value of raw materials. The comfortable theory is 
often entertained that to be born poor is to be born with 
a knowledge of all household affairs. As a matter of 
fact, there is doubtless far more waste and extravagance 
in the households of the poor than in those of the ricL 
But extravagance is in reality a relative term ; " tender- 
loin steak for breakfast and rump roast for dinner," 
which may be simple fare in the household of the em- 
ployer, becomes an impossible luxury to the employee in 
such a family when she goes to a home of her own. 
Profit sharing would be of value in the household not 
because it would appeal to a selfish motive, but because it 
would teach the value of materials used and incidentally 
do something to prevent this prevalent waste and ex- 
travagance. 

Neither of these objections to profit sharing holds in 
the face of all that can be said in its favor. The gen- 
eral arguments for it are many. It is usually assumed 



that th« intemta of the employer and tlioae of the em- 
ployee are antagooistio. The introduction of profit ihar- 
ing could easily prove that thia aaaumption in domeatio 
service is wrong, as it has already made similar proof is 
other occupations. If the employers of other forma of 
labor find themselvee relieved of much of the worry and 
friction that have previously resulted from the mutual 
relation of employer and employee, it would seem reason- 
able to expect a like result in the household. If it baa 
been found elsewhere that the extra servioes called out, 
and the manner in which they are called out, constitute 
an invaluable educational discipline, and promote leal, 
efficiency, and economy, a aimilar result might be looked 
for here. If other employeea have learned through it to 
be careful of their methoda of work, punctual in the per- 
foimance of their duties, and economical in the nae of 
materials ; if it has become " a moral educator, and aub- 
•tituted harmony and mutoal good-will for diatniat and 
contention in the relatione of employer and employee," 
then, indeed, may it not be considered, not aa a panacea, 
but aa one measure among many that may be of help in 
leasening some of the aerioua difficolHea that now attend 
domestic aervioe ? 

At the preaent time a public discuwon of domeatio 
service meets with little else but jest and ridicule, while 
in private life the aodal stigma is cast on all engaged in 
it, as is the case in no other occupation. To attempt to 
dignify labor by saying, " we muat dignify labor," savors 
of the old problem of trying to raiae one's self by the 
boot-etr^ia. No eoncrete method by which this ia to be 
done is erar anggeated, and ontil tome {dan is adopted 
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I by wUah tb» pvwRul digai^ aaA jadt p i a dww «C ik» 
lomplojFM is nof^niied, uid liis JTwiiwIifftil -Mid tmmtUt 

' indogpendaiioe u Mound, Atmae^o Mrrin irill «OBlfaH* 
la iw vndw «h« iadnstrial and sodal baa. Wkoa Oil 
iaqsoTed eonditim U Ineni^ aixnit, then viU b* mU^ 
Uihad n^kt ProleMor Jevons eonnden tiw bcrt of afl 
tEadfr-snuns— thM between tika eo^ojrar and an^lorfaa. 
It Duut be frankly aaid that the plan of adopting pnife 
•hairing in tba bonaeliold ia a tiheotetieal one ; and to aqr 
it.ia**meN tibeorj-" ia (rften oonaidarad an mumawMiUa 
azgnmeirt with iduoh to meet erery nev p to p oa iti oo. 
Bnt theozj lies at the bads of all saoeeisfgl aatkm; diik 
ooUiea have ooma in honsehi^ Mrrioe often beeaoae it 
has been conduoted without theory — in a short-aighted, 
haphazard, hand-to-mouth fashion. It ia known, how- 
ever, that the experiment has been tried sncoeasfully in 
a private family, and this perhaps saves the propositi<» 
from t^e charge of being only theory. It has been tried 
by Mrs. X, a university graduate, after one and a half 
years' experience in housekeeping. The experiment was 
made in a college town where the cost of provisions was 
rather above than below the average. The family com- 
prised four adults, including the Irish maid rather above 
the averse in intelligence and ambition. The plan pro- 
vided for an allowance of 940 a month for living ex- 
penses, including groceries, meats, fish, poultry, batter, 
milk, cream, ice, candles, kerosene oil, and incidental 
expenses. The last included breakage and the replace- 
ment of worn-out kitchen utensils. The best materials 
of all kinds were purchased, and practically nothing was 
ever thrown away. The food was simple bat abnndaat. 
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The oo-oper»Uon between emplojrer and maid oouutad 
OD the part of the employer in planning the menu, eipe- 
cially the nuking np of leftover materials, the pricing of 
all articlee in the market, and keeping the accoonta aoon- 
rately ; the maid gave all ordera and carried them oat. 
The profit sharing consisted in diriding equally between 
employer and maid whatever bad been saved at the end 
of the month oat of the #40 allowed for ninning expenaea. 
The reaolta of foar months' experiment were as follows : 

Aronga moDthlT aspeiuM bafon proflt ihaniig b«fui 941^ 

ExpMiaM flnt montli aftw 86.74 

" Moood " - 4».76» 

third - - \\M* 

fonith " - S«J8 

The plan for carrying on the dining aasooiation aging 
the Memorial Hall of Hanrard University is eeeentially 
one of eoKtperstion. and oontaina aome points that coald 
be tried with advantage elsewhere. The steward receives 
a fixed salary and in addition a smalt sum each week for 
every person who boarded that week at the hall ; bat 
this "head money" is proportionately diminished as the 
average weekly price of board exceeds the amoant agreed 
upon. 

At Placid Club, a social clob established in the Adinm- 
dacks, all fees are prohibited, and the rate is strictly en- 
forced ; but the past season (1896) a dividend of ten per 
cent on the wages received was declarml out of the profits 

> Thb iHludcd Um pnrchaM of two mw Ubor-MTlng KppUsiwM tor 
ilM kltcbcn, ooMint #&.T0. Tb* Bwid wm gimi tbe ehok* of hsTtsf tto 
Dew ui«Biilt or dlTfdiDg b mphu ; aba ehoM tb« foraar. 

*TM» laditod tl>» |>h » u bi tn th» tunUr of two gMMs for two WMka 
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of the dub, and tbis was given to all house employeet 
who had remained throughout the season and whose 
services had been satisfactory to the manager. The 
financial success of the club depended largely on the 
efficiency, good-will, and ready co-operation of ite em- 
jiajvM, and tlw cUvidend deoUied wit in zaoognttaonof 
this&et. 

Beginniiigi in a mall vay have been made riTiiiBliiiii' 
Tlwy an indeed bat b^pnninga, but Hu^ nem to ■- 
dioate one dixeotion in whioh pzogreai is rnMiWrr 

'OBefc<wAa«pw Mpoiti that Aa |>w hw coot fifasaate ta^^mag 
anr aonpi iriMd, nad»«TCr dUt, ordtMot ihaXfrawmtattipiaUmtaUm 
nafertlirtftkalwdtjr. ShathaBaMaiM-ntklraBdoeawHrlatta^ 
afButartah. 

One nporta tluU alie hu k Oermui cook who nndenMnda thanasUy 
the ptuoheee and use of all household materlala. The oook ia gtrca a 
fixed earn each week with which to make patch ■sea, and she keeps mIim 
ever sum remains after these have been made. The familj rapoct t^ 
they have never lived to well, or with eo ranch comfort and aa mnch eooo- 
omy as ainoe the plan has been tried. 

Another states that she adds at the end ol the montli twen^ per e*M 
to the wage* of her mitres* If no article of ^aas or ehina hM hota ■■'«*rt <. 
oraoked, or broken during the Ume. 

These are all variations of the same principle. 
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CHAPTER XV 



POeSIBLB RK1CKDIB8 — XDUOATIOH W HOUSEHOLD 



Oks of the greatett obstocles in the wsy of improTiiig 
domestio service has been the prevmiling lack of infonna- 
tion in regard to houaehold aflfain and of carefol, ajstem- 
atio education of houaekeepera. 

Information and education are often used aa aynony- 
nious tenna, but the two words carry with them entirely 
different idess. Information concerning honsehdd affairs 
includes a ready knowledge of the history of all hoose- 
hold employments and household service, of the eoonomie 
basis on which the household rests, and of the eoonomie 
principles on which it is conducted. Much of this in- 
formation it is now difficult to obtain. Many houses are 
found in Southern Germany without windows looking 
towards the public highway. Light and air are admitted 
through openings in the rear or on a court, but no chance 
passer-by is permitted to look within. The household 
has always been constructed on the same plan. No out- 
sider has been permitted to know the percentage of the 
family income that goes for service, fuel, gas and water- 
tax, groceries, meats, fruita, and vegetables. In the great 
majority of households not only is there no disposition 
to give others the benefit of such information, but the 

Ml 
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informatiao itodf does not tnaab. Eaoli new generation 
cf hoasokeepen pnotually begim its iPork wher« the 
{oanooB generation b^;»a. Its otoly haritage is neipm 
tar d^nertfl, rules for nuklBg fomitnre polidi, mtAaim 
of Haaiing with wfrth and tnildflWi wiuob aro ^ ti toi T i hI 
down like family jnoparty from one generation to aTiolhni 
is a v^ aa primitiTe as that in iriiioh bodca to* pn- 
MTved b^ore writing waa known. AdTsnoe ia not Aoa 
Bude^ as is evident from the ooorae followed in ottor 
ooeopetuHUi dist hare ahown greateit ptogioaa. A vaafe 
aooDmnlatifHi of knoidedge in ngaid. to law has esaaa 
dooii^ the added ta^eaanoa of indinditBl i 
the profession. It is said that every lawyer f 
of gratitnde to his profession which oan be paid only hj 
some personal oontribation to the Bum total of legal 
knowledge. The constant progress made by the profes- 
sion of medicine is dae to the ontiring investigationa 
carried on by its members, the wide publicity giren the 
results of these investigations, and the fact that every 
discovery made by one member becomes the common 
property of all. Until every housekeeper is willing to t 
recc^pnize her obligations to her profession and to share ' 
with other members the results of her experience, of her 
acquired information, and of her personal inveatigaticHU, 
no progress in household affairs can be expected. 

Much of the information to be gained in regard to 
household affairs is a direct product of education, but 
education includes much more. Education gives a oer> 
tain amount of information that is of direct service, and 
it gives a training that is of indirect but even greater 
value. The information more immediately gained oomes 
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through the study of art, chamistryv economics, physi- 
ology, psychology, and history. The study of art should 
enable the housekeeper to build and furnish her home 
with taste ; of chemistry, to provide for its sanitary oon* 
struction and for the proper preparation of all food mate* 
rials ; of economics, to manage her household on business 
principles ; of physiology, to study the physical develop- 
ment of her children; of psychology, to observe their 
mental growth and base their training upon it; of his- 
tory, to know the progress made in all these departments 
of knowledge and avoid repeating as experiments what 
others have advanced beyond the experimental stage. 
These are the gains on the side of information. The real 
work of education in supplying the needs of the house- 
hold is far more important. There are constantly arising 
in every household emergencies for which the housekeeper 
is, and must be, totally unprepared as regards the amount 
of available information she possesses. There are de- 
mands ma<Ie every hour, every moment, for the exercise 
of reason, judgment, self-control, alertness, observation, 
accuracy, ingenuity, inventive genius, fertility of re- 
sources. The training received by the housekeeper must 
be such as to prepare her to meet at any moment any 
emergency that may arise within her home. In all ordi- 
nary circumstances she avails herself of the information 
gained in school or college and through her general read- 
ing, but this is of no avail in the decision of questions 
wliich arise outside of the field of this information, and 
could by no possibility be anticipated by it* If progress 
is to be made in the household, it must be no longer 
assumed that an establishment can be well managed by 
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a young woman whose reasoning powers ha^e neyer been 
onltiyated, who has never been tanght self "leliaiioe and 
self -oontrol, who has no conception of aocnracjr, who has 
never acquired the habit of observation, and whose JuveiH 
tive genius and fertility of resource are escpended in pro- 
viding for the pleasures of a day. 

Ko improvement is possible in domestic servioe antO 
every part of the household comes abreast of the progress 
made outside of the household; until the profeasioii of 
housekeeping advances, like the so-called learned profes- 
sions, through the accumulated wisdom of its indtvidual 
members ; until it ceases to be merely a passive rempient 
of the progress made elsewhere, and becomes on its own 
part an active, creative force. 

So much has progress up to this time been hindered 
by this inactivity in the household, and so great is the 
interdependence of all parts of the household, that it 
seems necessary to consider somewhat more in detail the 
causes of this condition. 

Inactivity in all household affairs has largely come 
from three things. It has in the first place been gener- 
ally believed that a knowledge of all things pertaining 
to the house and home, unlike anything else, comes by 
instinct. It is assumed that the housekeeper is bom with \ 
an intuitive knowledge of the right proportions of aU 
materials to be used in cooking — this knowledge some- 
times supplemented by an inherited cook-book and one 
purchased to aid a benevolent society soliciting funds for 
a charitable purpose. Her knowledge of the mental, 
moral, and physical training to be given her children is 
also to be gained through instinct and experience and the 
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traditions handed down with regard to her own fanuly. 
Instinct may sometimes be dormant, and experience prove 
an expensive schoolmaster through the exaction of heavy 
fees, but no other avenue of information has been open 
to her. Again, a very large proportion of all moneys 
spent for legitimate household purposes passes through 
the hands of housekeepers; yet no thorough investiga- 
tion on an extensive scale has ever been carried on in 
regard to the expenditure made within or for the house- 
hold. Few women when they assume the care of a 
household know the exact value of the household plant ; 
the amount to be deducted each year for wear and tear ; 
the relative proportions expended annually for rent, fuel, 
food, clothing, and service ; the number of meab served 
and the approximate cost of each ; the amount of profit, 
waste, or unproductiveness that results from all expendi- 
tures made. Every manufacturer, every business man 
knows the value of his pUnt, its increasing or diminish- 
ing value, the cost of materials used and of service 
employed. This information constitutes a part of the 
intellectual capital with which he begins business; he 
does not acquire it by instinct or tradition, but by careful 
and exact study of all the factors involved. It is diffi- 
cult to see how a household can be successfully carried 
on except through the application of the same principles. 
If we turn to the construction and decoration of the 
house, ignorance, masquerading as instinct, quite as often 
l>revails. It is true we have houses in which we live, 
many of them expensive and artistic, yet as a rule little 
or no attention is paid in their constmction to the specific 
use each of the several parts is to serve. Libraries are 




built with little or no xagwrd to Hm pkM tv ba i 
in tirara by 1>ook-*helTe% daak, or lUmiy tabla^ aad a* 
attention it paid to the qnaitiiui of tiw bMt motkods «f 
providing Hum witii natnnl and artifldal ]i{^ Dnnp» 
in^roonu and |iailiai are bnUt vitiuDt ft phos Jior n 
piano, dining-KMHna wititont ngard to tita ponitton of » 
ridaboard, Initiar^ pantriea witboot an antganna t» tta 
Utohon, UtolMna witit ahaohitefy no Ttgazd to dM 0Mm» 
ienoea oC the work to be oairied on Uwn^ and bnifninwa 
wilb no nomtal phwe lor a bed, bnzeaD, or iliiMriiiu, laldi 
Something baac^ late besn done in daloriaoo to pafalie 
aenttnunt towizda ^ip^iiig Uto priao q ilaa ef maiMiim 
to tiie Ofuiatnuitioft of poblio and pdraito bnildiBgi^ yak 
mnoh still remains to be dona, both in tbe investigatkM 
of the principles and in tiieir application. Man7 o{ oar 
private homes are pleasing to the eye, yet if we aocqit 
that definition of art which oonuders that it is its highest 
province to serve best the osefnl, many of the so-called 
artistic homes most be otherwise classed. Before im- | 
provement con be looked for in any of these directions, 
the position must be abandoned that the hoosehold, or 
any single part of it, con be manured by instinot. 

A second explanation of the prevailing inactiTi^ in 
regard to household affairs arises from the fact tliat it is 
*■ always assumed that these subjects concern only women. 
The husband of the &mily often excuses his absolate 
ignorance of the affairs of his own household by the lame 
apology, " I leave all these things to my wife and dan^- 
ters." It is certainly not the intention in suoh remarki 
to belittle the affairs of the household, yet that is tbe 
natural and inevitable result. A knowledge of hooae- 
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hold affairs baa never been considered a part of a liberal 
education aa is a knowledge of literature, sdence, and 
politics, but when it is so regarded by men aa well as by 
women a great gain will have been made. Moreover, it 
must be said that the natural tastes of some men would 
lead them to take up housekeeping as an occupation, as 
the natural tastes of some women lead them into different 
kinds of business. Inactivity in the household will cease 
when the arbitrary pressure is removed that now tacitly 
compels many women to become housekeepers in violence 
to their natural tastes, and at the same time prevents any 
man whose abilities lie in this direction from giving them 
scope. The time must come when each person will taksi 
up the work in life for which he or she is best adapted^ 
be it the care of a house for a man or businees for a 
woman, when it will cease to be a matter of odium for 
the husband to direct the affairs of the house and for the 
wife to be the breadwinner. When the fact is every- 
where recognixed that both men and women have a vital 
concern in the affairs of the house, the relation between 
the different parts of the household will become an or- 
ganic one, and its highest development reached. 

A third explanation of this inactivity in the household 
is the belief that all women have a natural taste for 
household affairs, which without cultivation gprows into 
positive genius for carrying them on. But a young man 
with a genius for law or medicine is not only not ex- 
pected, he is not permitted, to exercise his untrained 
genius in legal and medical ca s es . The greater the 
genius he gives promise of, the more careful, systematic 
and prolonged is the training he reoeivea. In a similar 
s 
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mj the woman with a natuxal taste for ha aaok atfi^ 
dntiea is the one who should have moat trainuig in tftni. 
while in no other way can an interest in aooh dntiaa be 
created in womdn who have not an inbcnn love of tlMa. 

These three ocmnuni errors — that a knowledge ti 
housekeeping a£EairB is a matter of insioTation, that man 
hare no aotive interest in the manigeoMnt of a honaahold, 
and that all women have a natural love for anoh a&izt 
which BQppUes the place of training — are p^i^pe aofil- 
oiuit explanation of the present lack of all opportuni^ for 
the investigation of the honaehold in a profeaaional way. 

It has always been aseomed, and asserted without lasr 
ol contradiction, that the best place to leam everyAi^ 
pertaining to the household ia the home. Bat the same 
change must come here as has already come in the pro- 
fession of medicine and in nearly every other department 
of knowledge. The period is not remote when every 
housekeeper made, as well as administered, the family 
tonics, bitters, pills, salves, and liniments, and every 
household contained a copy of Every Man hit (hem 
Practitioner. Happily that day has passed and the eta 
of scientific Investigation and practice of medicine has 
dawned. It was once assumed that an adequate knowl> 
edge of law could be obtained by any young man who 
spent sis months in reading law in any lawyer's office. 
But the leading members of the bar to-day have been 
trained in leas haphazard ways. It was formerly believed 
that any person could be fitted for a librarian by dmng 
the routine work of librarian's assistant in a small coun- 
try library. Sach training has been supplanted by library 
schools open only to college graduates and offering a two 
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jeare' course of study. Less than a hundred years ago 
boys and girls of sixteen or seventeen years of age began 
teaching without even a high school education, while the 
tendency to-day is everywhere to insist not only on ad- 
vanced academic but also on professional training. The 
system of apprenticeship is everywhere being supplanted 
by systematic, technical training given by experts. 

There is evidence that this same spirit is slowly invad- 
ing the household. Cooking schools are springing up 
that teach all the intricacies of the science ^* in ten easy 
lessons,** wliile the lecturer on cooking with her demon- 
stration lessons has found her way into nearly every 
town. Sewing is taught in the public schools, and the free 
kitchen garden is following fast in the train of the free 
kindergarten. All this is good in its way, but it is super- ( 
ficial work. No permanent advance will be made as long 
as only those schools are found that teach simply the 
mechanical parts of housekeeping. New recipes for 
salads and puddings, new ways of cleaning brass and 
silver, new methods of caring for hard-wood floors — all 
these may be helpful in a sense, but the knowledge of 
these and a thousand other mechanical contrivances will 
never put the household on a scientific basis and turn its 
face towards progress. 

One thing, and only one thing, will turn the household 
into the channels where every other occupation has made 
advancement. This is the establishment of a great pro- 
fessional school, amply equipped for the investigation of 
all matters pertaiaing to the household and open onljf la 
ffraduaU9 of tho Uadimg oolUjfOM amd umworoiUoB qf th4 
eomUrg. This work cannot and should not be done hf 
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the college. The college offers courses in phjraiology aod 
hygiene, but the college graduate is permitted to practiM 
medicine only after a long and thorough courso in a mmli> 
cal school. The college offers courses in constitutional 
law, but the college student is admitted to thu bar only 
after technical training in the law school. The ooU^ 
oEfers courses in chemistry and economics, but tbe cot 
lege student who expects to have the care of a home 
should prepare herself for this work by technical study at 
all that concerns tbe household. The mechanical parts of 
housekeeping can he learned in the home, providing tli» 
head of the household herself understands the inlricMiitt 
of the mechanism over which she has charge, and hu tbe 
gift of imparting knowledge. These aasiimptitmc, how- 
ever, cannot always be made, nor can it be assniiied tliat 
even aU the mechanical parts of housekeeping oui be 
learned in any single home any more than that all fonns 
of library work can be learned &om a single libiuy. 
Some of these mechanical parts of housekeeping can be 
learned in the kitchen-garden, the public school^ the oocA- 
ing school, bat progress is never made by treadmill methods, 
by mecbftnical repetition, by giving attention only to thoss 
things already known. Professional training and inrat- 
tigation must supplement home and collegiate instnictiflB 
in the case of the housekeeper, as the professional school 
supplements private and collegiate instmotion t<a Oi» 
physician, the lawyer, and the deigyman. 

The household has been up to this time a terr* imiag 
nita. Until bat yesterday absolutely nothing had beoi 
done in any educational institution towards investigatiDg 
its past history, its present condition, its fntore noodi 
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The beginning has scarcely been made, although the field 
for such investigation is limitless. Comparatively little 
is known of artistic house-building and furnishing, 
scarcely more of household sanitation ^ and the chemistry 
of foods,' even less of the economic principles underlying 
the household; fashiout not art, governs every question 
of costume, while, with a few notable exceptions. Porter's 
Dtvtlopment of the Human IntelUet contains the sum and 
substance of our knowledge of the mental development of 
children. Years of patient, laborious, imremitting inves-^* 
tigation must be given to all household affairs before any 
appreciable advance can be made by them. The histori- 
cal and scientific investigation of all the great subjects of 
art, economics, chemistry, physiology, and psychology in 
their application to the household, and the publication of 
the results of these investigations, would not indeed settle 
to-morrow all the difficulties that arise to-day in regard 
to household affairs ; but such investigation and publica- 
tion would take the subject out of the domain of senti- 
ment and transfer it to a realm where reason and 
judgment have the control. Household affairs would in 
time come to receive the respect now accorded the learned 
professions. Household service, instead of being taken up 
as a last resort by those who themselves say ^* have not 
education enough to do anj'thing else,** would be digni- 
fied into a profession that would attract large numbers 
who now seek other occupations. 

> An admlrmble work on HouMkoid Sanitation hsf hma pobUshsd by 
MiM Marion Talbol and Mrm. Ellen 8. RichanU. 

> The work in Uiis dirtcUoii ouried on by ProfeMor W. O. Atwmtsr of 
Wtaleyan Unlfwslty has ba«n of Um freatasl ralna, and indicalss tha 
Unaa aloof which futnra tafntlfaUon miM ba mada. 
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It ham already bean aud tbat **odnnrtioii«l fiooM &. 
not push from the bottom, they poll bcm tfaa tofb" 
When » strong edooatifmBl tatoa elected txoa tbe top 
ahall have polled the hoiuehtdd and all qoMtiona oca* 
neeted with it oat of the aloogh of otagnatioii in 'wiiidi it 
has been for so long a time, then, and not till tften, wiD 
training sdhools for domestio employsea be iiiriiiiMifii? 
Ftogren in ereiy other field of hnmaa aettTitiy has beaa 
made only thioogh investigation and the videapreed dif- 
i fasion of the resalta of sach inToitigation ; on maa^x 
iuTcstigationa leati the only hope of ""''^'■g pnignM k 
hoimfthold afiEuzB. 




CHAPTER XVI 



OOKCLimiOK 



Amr stndj of the sobject of domeetio serrioe most 
lead to the coDclosion that household service and houee- 
hold employments do not occupy an isolated position; 
that while they may be indifferent to the political^ in- 
dustrial, and social changes constantly occurring, they 
cannot by virtue of this indifference remain unaffected 
by them; that the inventions of the past hundred 
years have revolutionized household employments, and 
that the present generation must adapt itself to these 
new conditions; that while a century ago domestic 
service had no competitors as an occupation for women, 
it now has hundreds ; that the personnel in the domes- 
tic service of America has been transformed through 
industrial, political, and social revolutions; that it has 
been affected by the democratic tendencies of the age 
and by the commercial and educational development of 
the country; that because of these constantly recurring 
changes in the conditions surrounding domestic service 
the questions connected with it vary from year to year ; 
that it is governed by the same general economic laws 
as are all other employments, and that it has developed 
within itself other economic laws peculiar to it ; that 
the increasing wealth and luxury of the ooontry are 
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introducing new complications into a problem already 
far from simple ; that both employer and employee are 
heirs of conditions which their ancestors could not con- 
trol, and that they are surrounded by di£Bculties which 
no person single-handed and alone can hope successfully 
to overcome. 

It has been seen that maDj of these difficulties arii« 
from the failure to recognize domestic service as a put 
of the great industrial questions of the day. It is dot 
so recognized because economic writers have not as yet 
discussed the subject, and because those who come in 
daily contact with it overlook its economic side. The 
housekeeper who completes her round of morning shop- 
ping by a visit to an employment bureau vrhere sfas 
engages a new cook regards that tUtd her other bosineM 
transaotiona all in the same light; she has both ia 
shopping and in securing a cook been guided solely by 
her taste, her necessities, and her bank acoonnt. The 
economist must include domestic service in his diacot- 
sions of the labor question, and the hoosekeeper moat 
differentiate the various parts of Her housekeeping' dntiai 
before improvement is possible. 

It must also be recognized that another difficulty hai 
been the natural conservatism of many women — a 0(»- 
servatism arising &om the isolated, home-centied Utm 
many housekeepers lead, and that prevents that intel- 
lectual hospitality which is the presager of all tms 
progress. The typical housekeeper, like the Turk, is 
a born fatalist; because things are as they are, they 
must always have been so and they most oontiniie »o 
to be. Many persons take pride ii^ being "old-tiiBe 
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houMkeepen ** and look with disfavor on any change. 
^ That plan might saoceed in some fanulies, but it would 
not in mine ** is for many others the final settlement of 
the question. This lack of mental elasticity and the 
dislike of taking the initiative in any movement must be 
another obstacle in the way of immediate improvement. 

It has also been seen that other causes partially explain 
the difficulty — the love of ease and pleasure, the attempt 
to keep up appearances, a pretentious manner of living, 
the frequent desire of both employers and employees to 
get everything for nothing, the willingness of mistresses 
to find maids who will do their work half right and of 
maids to find mistresses who will treat them half right, 
the endeavor to get ^ the largest expenditure of woman 
for the smallest expenditure of money,** a natural ten- 
dency among women toward aristocracy and a dislike of 
everything savoring of social democracy. 

Some of the difficulty arises from conditions to be ex- 
pected in a country comparatively new and possessing 
great possibilities of wealth. The growing luxury among 
the middle classes not only creates a demand for more 
employees but it also increases the requisitions upon 
those rendering service. Those who have lately ac- 
quired riches make increasing demands upon their em- 
ployees, and they must become accustomed to their 
riches before these demands will be modified. Bishop 
Potter has said, ^ Luxury has its decent limits, and we 
in this land are in danger in many directions of over- 
stepping those limits.**^ Persons with moderate means 
are the greatest sufferers from this thoughtless trans- 
> Utttr to tk4 Qlmwf ^ IA« Moom ^ Mw Tor*, lUj U, liSa. 
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g rc Mion of the bounds of luxury. The remedv lies in 
nub ediieati(m of ths wealthy classes, especially where 
WMlth has been suddenly acquired, as vrill give a more 
jHraotioal knowledge of general and household eooDomics, 
ft reftliMtioD of. the ethical as well as of the economic 
. prinoq^ iuTtdivd in paTing Ugh wigM for poor •» 
Tioe and abnonnally high wages tat good Mrviea^ wtA 
an education aa will zeanlfc in greater ■wpHmty Ib Hsft* 
her of liviog beoaose it will be g onrae d Vy «ttia4 
ooooonue, and hygienio prindples. 

It is tnu that in tiioosanda of hgnsduiUb bo ililBfUr 
in regard to draneetio servioe exists, but this laot doai ■■( 
idisTB those in ebaige oi aoch hoasshol ds froMtlnittv 
xesponsilnlity in the matter. A political olnb rcoe o^ 
formed to secure better monicipal goremment in Mw- 
treal took as its watchword, "■ Every maa is indlTidaaUy 
responsible for just so much evil as his efforts might 
prevent."^ In a similar way the responsibility of the 
employer does not end with his own household, but he 
is responsible for as much enl in the general condition 
of domestic service aa he could have prevented by bit 
investigation and discussion of the subject. 

The first result of this investigation, diBcoasion* and 
action must be the attempt to remove from domestie 
service the social stigma attached to it. During the 
feudal period every occupation was inferior socially to 
that of warfare ; physicians were leeches, clergymen w«« 
held in disrepute, bankers were usurers, and merchants 
and traders were tolerated only because they ooold fui^ 
nish the ready money necessary for military oampaigM 
> Th» CmtHty, June, 18H. 
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— social position belonf^ only to the profession of arms. 
The substitution of higher ideals for those of feudalism 
and the spread of democratic ideas have removed the 
m)cial ban from every occupation except domestic ser- 
vice. Industrial and social evolution point to its ulti- 
mate removal from this employment as has been the 
case in others. 

A second result of investigation and discussion must 
be the working out of ways and means for taking both 
work and worker out of the house of the employer. 
This must result in a simplification of household manage- 
ment and a greater flexibility in household employmenta. 
It simplifies the household because it takes out of it a 
cumbersome^ unwieldy machine long since become anti- 
quated. It is possible to arrange a series of mechanical 
contrivances operated by electricity that will enable a 
person to open any window or door in his house without 
rising from his chair, but it is as a rule easier to open 
a window without such assistance than it is to keep the 
batteries in running order. A retinue of employees in 
a household becomes like a complicated mechanism used 
to attain simple ends. Taking the employee out of the 
house of the employer brings flexibility into household 
employments, since it resulta in greater personal inde- 
pendence and in openings for specialized work. An 
ambitious and energetic office boy is pushed on by his 
employer into more responsible positions, but the domes- 
tic employee is held back by impassable barriers. Indus- 
trial promotion is impossible as the occupation at present 
exists. ^I suppose there must be a screw loose some- 
where, or a man o£ his age would not be my eoaohman,** 
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said a lawyer recently in reply to a questioa concern- 
ing a new employee. The industrial barriers witbin the 
occupation must be removed before domestic service wiU 
attract large numbers of capable, efficient persons ; this 
can be at least partially accomplished by takings the em- 
ployee out of the house and allowing him or her to become 
a self-reliant, independent, business person. 

Another direction in which progress lies is in the effort 
to pat the employment on a business basis. This mosl 
be accomplished if any improvement is to come. No man 
takes his watch to a blacksmith to be repaired, or emplon 
a mason as bookkeeper, or a longshoreman as saperinten- 
dent of a mill, or a bod-carrier as floorwalker, yet praeti- 
oally the same thing is done when e honsekeeper emplcTB 
an inexperienced young woman as seamstresB, '"i*^^U a 
girl just from Ireland as cook, takes a tenement-hooM 
woman into her home to care for her table linen and brie- 
i-brao, and then adds to the incongroity of the utnatioa 
by paying high wages for this unskilled labor. Some 
i^j^reement must be reached by employers in regard to 
standarda of work and w^^s before domestio aervioe can 
be classed as skiUed labor.* 

The suggestion of profit sharing is in line with tiie 
effort to put the occupation on s business basis. Only 
where there is abeolnte equality, when employer and 
employee stand on the same business level, can amia- 
bility of manner and a spirit of helpfolness on the part 
of the employee be prevented from being interpreted a> 

■ An excellent clanlflMtioD of itMidAnli o( work vaA WKgw haa bMa 
dnwii up by the ooounlttee on Hooaehold Eoonoinks of (ha Civlo CM 
of FhiladelpUa. Sm Appendix m. 
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•pringing from a desire to cony favor with the employer. 
Not until the domestic employee feels he has no reason 
to court the favor of his employer for the sake of possi- 
ble perquisites will he be self-respecting, and therefore 
entitled to respect from others. The practice in many 
private houses of subsidizing employees by numerous and 
valuable gifts is as subversive of the best interests of all 
concerned, as is the giving of fees in large establish- 
ments. It fosters subserviency rather than responsi- 
bility, and creates dissatisfaction among the employees 
in families where the custom does not and perhaps can- 
not prevail. Profit sharing appeals not to selfishness but 
to intelligence, and has in it elements that tend to make 
the employee a self-respecting and therefore a better man. 
Improvement in all these directions, or in other ways 
far better, can come only through the investigation of all 
household affairs by both men and women. Travellers 
in other countries often lament the sight, still so common 
in some places, of a woman harnessed to a cart with a 
dog, or dragging the cart by her own efforts, or weighed 
down by the heavy burdens placed upon her back. But 
a more unfortunate condition in such countries than the 
woman harnessed to a cart is the fact that wherever this 
is found the highest opportunities for education are not 
open to women. The woman and the cart will remain in 
every country where university education is not made 
possible for her. Until university investigation of do- 
mestic affairs is made possible for every one having the 
proper qiudifications, the woman and the cart — the over- 
burdened, ignorant, and hopeless worker — will remain 
in the household. 
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If progress is to be nuide in the seme direetioii ttit 
it has been up to tiiis time, it must bring m still fnrttw 
readjustment of the work of both men and womeau ft 
muBit result in attracting oTery man and woman to fk» 
work for which he or she is best fitted. Jnat as other 
fonra of work onoe held in low estimafcicm hnTe beea 
etoyated by scientifio advanoemra.t, so tiie time win oome 
when it will be honorable to do housework of maj knud 
f w rraanneration. A woman with no talent for art has 
been known after four lessons in oil painting to offer Cor 
sale the products ol her work withont blushing for hsr 
andaoitj or incompetence. But thongh ignorant of art, 
she may have beoi competent in cooking, and if die way 
had been open to gain an honorable support by ihe exer- 
cise of this talent, she might have been saved the attempt 
to secure a living by means from which nothing but fail- 
ure ought to result. The mistress of a large and costly 
establishment said recently, ^^One of the most difficult 
things about housekeeping is to dispose of old fancy 
work." Much of this work represents idle labor in 
boarding houses, done by women in various walks of life 
who will not keep house imder present conditions, but 
who would be glad to do so if the conditions ooold be 
made more favorable. 

It is in many ways difficult to deal with woman as an 
economic factor, since many elements of uncertainty enter 
into her life which do not hamper men. A young man 
is reasonably sure of two things in his future life, — that 
he will have to support himself and that he will marry. 
But many young women are not certain of either mar- 
riage or the necessity of self-support. If a young woman 
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marrietv the is not permitted by the conTentions of so- 
ciety to be a breadwinner ; on the other hand, the may 
find herself obliged, without preparation for it, to provide 
support, not only for herself but also for her family. If 
she marries and boards, she probably finds herself obliged 
to become a drone, and leads an aimless life. If, without 
deference to convention, she engages in business, her 
occupation may be broken up through the removal of 
her husband*s business to another locality. For economic 
reasons it is impracticable for the married woman to en- 
gage in any industry invohnng the use of capital that 
cannot be readily transferred, unless this business is the 
same as that of her husband, or unless she bears the 
entire burden of support and has unrestricted control 
of the business enterprises of the family. A thorough 
knowledge of some one line of domestic work which 
would yield compensation would often lessen many of 
the perplexities surrounding a married woman. More> 
over, it seems not unreasonable to consider marriage on 
its practical side as a business partnership to which the 
woman as well as the man is to contribute. If she con- 
tributes a practical knowledge of housekeeping, the busi- 
ness agreement is a fair one ; if she does not contribute 
this knowledge, but brings a knowledge of other things 
as valuable, it is also a fair arrangement ; but if she 
brings no knowledge of household affairs, and no equiva- 
lent for it, the partnership on its business side is unfair. 
There should be a definite understanding when a woman 
marries whether she is to keep house or not, and if so, 
that she knows how. The time ought to come when, in 
case she marries and boards, she will be willing and M% 
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and society will allow her, to contribute her share in a 
business capacity to the life partnership. 

Thousands of ambitious and talented womea in the 
upper and middle classes are crying for work, as women 
1 a lower walk cry for bread. It is impossible for socielr 
to maintain the former in idleness and at the same time 
to pay full wages for work to the army of working 
women. The pay of wage-earning women will neTCr rise 
above the starvation point while the women of the upper 
and middle classes ate permitted to live without work. 
The boycotting of dealers in ready-made clothing whose 
names are not on the " white list " is but a sop thrown to 
Cerberus, — until the cause of the evil is removed, until 
women now living in idleness become co-operators in the 
work of the world, all women who work for remimeraticai 
must do their share of the work for half-pay. WtKiwn 
want work for all the reasons that men want it, bat u 
long aa bo many of them, when they do work, perBistenUj 
give their work for nothing, just so long will women'i 
work in general be undervalned. 

This readjustment of work and the willin^en <A 
larger numbers of women to work for remuneration would 
be as productive of improvement in all household affain 
as division of labor has been elsewhere. A more far- 
reaching benefit is suggested by Maria Mitchell when she 
says : " The dressmaker should no more be a oniveml 
character than the carpenter. Suppose every man should 
feel it his duty to do his own mechanical work and off 
kinds, would society be benefited? would the work be 
well done ? Yet a woman is expected to know how to do 
aU kinds of sewing, all kinds of cooking, all kinds of any 
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■MfiMii'i work, and the cmuequsnee u that life ia p«Med 
in learning theee only, while the universe of tmth beyond 
remaina unentered." * 

In seeking for some measure of relief from the preaent 
oppressive conditions, it roust be said in conclusion that 
little can be accomplished except through the use of 
means which already exist, developing these along linea 
marked out by industrial progress in other fields. In the 
foregoing suggestions, — that the historical study of the 
subject points to relief through the removal of the social 
■tigma ; that the specialization of household emptoymenta 
in consequence of the removal of as much work as possi- 
ble and the removal of the domestic employee as well 
from the home of the employer leads to a simpler and 
better manner of life for both employer and employee ; 
that the introduction of profit sharing is one means of plac- 
ing household eroploymenta on a business basis ; that the 
establishment in connection with one of our great univer- 
sities u( a school of investigation open only to graduates 
of the leading reputable colleges is the only opportunity 
for the scientific advancement of the household and all 
questions connected with it ; and that together with the 
last, a recognition of the necessity for the readjustment 
of the work of both men and women must result in mak- 
ing any form of housework for remunentioo honorable 
for any person, man or woman. — in these suggeationa 
nothing either novel t»r original lias been presented. 
Progrewi has been made through such means ; it seems 
not unreasonable to believe that further progress will be 
made through their use. 

> Muia Hlichdl, p. W. 
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Yet this view of the subject does not diminiah, it rather 
increases, individual responsibility. Sir Jamea Staphea 
said, when civil -service reform was first agitated ia 
England, that a moral revolution was necessary in tbat 
country before the reform sought could become ut ac- 
complished fact. For a reform in domestic service • 
moral revolution is everywhere needed, bringing with it 
to every person an appreciation of bis responsibility to lU 
connected with the employment, whether employer or 
employee. 

Reforms begin at the top, revolutions at the bottfln. 
It rests with the men and women of the so-called upper 
classes, whether raised to their position by birth, wealth, 
intellect, education, or opportunity, to work out in th* 
beat way a satiafaotory aolntion of the vexed questioD of 
domestic service. 



J 
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8CHBDULI No. L — EMPLOTBBB 

STATISTICS OF DOMESTIC SEBYICE 

Turn graduates of Vassar College, Classee of ^88 and 'SO, 
desire to collect statistics in regard to the subject of domestic 
service, and ask your assistance. 

The work has grown out of a belief that a knowledge of 
some of the actual conditions of such senrice, as riewed from 
the standpoint of both employer and employee, is essential to 
an intelligent discussion of this question. It is hoped to tabu- 
late the results obtained, showing the average wages paid in 
each occupation, the length of time employed, etc. The stft> 
tistics, to be of value, must represent the experiences of many 
housekeepers in many localities, and the co-operation of all 
who are interested in the subject is earnestly solicited. Three 
schedules are sent you upon which to supply information. 

ScHXDUUi No. I. — For Employers (mistresses of house- 
holds). 

ScHKDULB No. IL — For Employees (domestie servants of 
all kinds). 

ScHKDULB No. III. — For Educational Statistics (from teach- 
ers, etc, in the kinds of schools specified). 

These schedules are sent to all housekeepers and their em- 
ployees who can be fommnniftated with by the members of the 
Classes of 'SS and W and the Department of Histoiy. 
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4 



Will you please fill out the following blank and retam it to 
the imraon sending it to you, or to the address given beJowT 
Please complete all the columns relating to each penoa in 

your employ. 



Only estimates c 
and 12. 



be given in reply to QueatiODA 7, 10; 
is not applicable to joa, tin 



If any question — as No. 17 
sign — X — may be used. 

A prompt reply will be considered as a special favor. 

All peraonal informalion will be treated a» <H>nfiderUicd. TWl 
name is asked as a guarantee of good faith, to avoid seodii^ 
duplicates, and to render possible further correspondeace ia 
regard to special points of experience. It may, however, be 
omitted if desired. 

Please retam to — DxpABTMxirF of Hutobt, 
Vamak Coioaok, 

DsMmber 1, 1S89. PoUQHKKKparK, N. Y. 
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1. Kame of Employer, 

2. Post Office, 3. County, 

4 State, 6. Date, „. 



6. Do yoa live in a city, in a town, or in the country ? 



7. Estimated present population of city or town, . 

8. Leading industries of city or town, 



\ girls employed in these indostnes ? 



10. Estimated total number ao employed, 

11. Are women and girla employed as clerks ? 

12. Estimated total number bo employed, 

13. Lengi^ of time you have been hooselceeping, 

14. Total number of domestio servants employed daring that 



16. Length of time without servants, ... 
16. Length of time yon have boarded, . 



17. Length of time yon have boarded since marriage 

18. Number of persons in your family, 

19. Ifame any special privil^res granted your serranta, mcb 

aa single rooms, the use of a sitting-room, ete., 
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90. Hare you paid, m a rule, higher or lower wages this year 
than laat year, and in what branches of oocopationy 
xespectiTely ? 



21. Nature of the eerrioe rendered. Is it ^Ezoellent,^ 
^Ctood,'' ''Fair/' or "Poor^? Please specify by kinds 
of employment, ... . 



22. Hare you found it diflBcnlt to obtain good domestio ser- 

TanU? 

23. What explanation of the difflcnlty canyoagiTo? 



24. How do you think the difflcnlty can be lessened or 
remored?... . . .. 
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STATISTICS OF DOMESTIC SEBYICB 

1. Name, 

2. Place of Urth, ^ , 



SBO domestic service 

3. Freseut residence (city or town, and state), 

4. Name of present employer, 

6. Present occupation, _ 

G. Years of service in present occupation, 

7. Years of service with present employer, 



8. Number of previous employers (domestic occapatima)^ 

9. Whole number of years angj^ed in domestio oc(mpatiai4 

10. Present wages received, per week, 9 „; 

per month, $ „ 

11. Highest wages received from previous employen, ptr 

week, $ ; per month, 9 

12. Lowest w^es received from previous employers, ps 

week, $,- ; per month, S 

IS. Have yon ever had any regular employment other than 
housework? 

14. Name such kinds of employment, 

15. Highest wages received in other than domestio occnps- 

tions, per week, $ ; per month, $ 

16. Lowest wages received in other thaa domestio oocnpft- 

tions, per week, $ j per month, $ 
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17. Why do 70a ohoota hooMwivk •• toot fegnlir emploj- 
ment ? 



18. What reasons oaa 70a gire wh7 more women do not 
choose housework as a regular emplo7inant ? 



19. Would you gire np housework if you could find another 
occupation that would pay you as well? 



NoTB. — All personal information will be treated as coo- 
fidentiaL 

Please return the Schedule to the person giring it to you, 

or to — 

DBPAsnairr of HisroBTy 

Vassab Collbob, 

DiOWbir 1. 1S8S. POUOBBBBPSIB, N. T. 



SCHBDCLB Mo. m. — SCHOOLS, Brc. 

STATISTICS OF DOICESTIC SERVICE 
Schools fob TBAiKuro Dombstic Sbbtavis 

1. City or Town, and State, 

2. Number of such schoolsi 
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3. HoTT supported, 

4. Ifumber that can be accommodated at the present time^ 

6. Present nuiDber in attendaace, ^^ 

6. Greatest Dumber ever in attendance, 

7. Total nomber in attendance since o^anizatton, 

Pttblic Schools wheee Houbehold Emplottmsxts ajm 
Taooht 

8. City or Town, and State, 

9. Nnmber of snoh schools, 

10. Kinds of emplOTment taught, 

11. Is instruction oompnlsoT; or optional? 

12. Is the object of such instroction technical <st genenl? 

13. Presfflit namber receivii^ such instroetion, 

Fbitatb Schools vhebb Houbshold EMPLoncKim abb 
Tauoht 

14. Names of schools, 

15. City or Town, and State, 

16. Present number receiving such instruction, 



\ 
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WoMSv's Excauron, Etc. 



17. PleM6 giT6y below, imtmoat with whieh yon tre ac- 

of 



1. Women's exchugee. 

2. CkH)pertiiTe housekeeping. 

3. Food prepared st home for sale oatside. 

4. Housework, not including ordinary day labor or sew- 

ing done by persons other than regular senrants, 

and state also how &ur the results in these cases hare been 
remuneratiTCy 



Name, 

Address, 

Please return the Schedule to the person giring it to yoot 

or to 

DBPABTMKrr or Histobt, 

Vassab Collbqb, 

DmmlMff 1. tSaS. PoUOHKXBPSIX, N. Y. 
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the replies received to the schedules sent out. 


STATES 


NDMBEBS 










*"^^S^^" 


Ekflotcu 




Alabama 


2 


2 


U 


CalilotoJa 


13 


30 




Colurado 




3 








3T 




I»ilrict Qt ColnmbU . . 














,«• \ 




3T 


S8 


Indiana 




4S 












Kanaoa 










2 


B 


9 


l^nlBiana 


2 


3 




Maine 




6 




Maryland 


















31 


46 


m 


MiuneBota 


S 


6 


t% 


MlMlMippi 

Mimour! 




1 




















1 


2 


3 


NewHampahiM . . . 


6 


S 




















North CaroUna .... 


2 


3 




OLio 


10 


30 






18 


ss 












South Catollna .... 




















1 




Teia« 


S 


31 








2 




VennoDt 


3 








3 


3 




WiMo^n 








9 


19 


30 


ToUl 


339 


1008 


354B 
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APPENDIX in 

Tm following oireaUr letter was sent oat in Noremberi 
1895, to the members of the Cirio Clab of PhiUdelphia : 

The Committee on Househoid Economics to the Members of the 
Civic aub : 

The following standards of work and wages are sabmitted 
by the Committee on Household Economics to the members of 
the Ciric Club for their consideration, with a Tiew to taking 
some action on the subject during the next season. 

If any amendments or additions suggest th'emselres to the 
members of the Club, will they please note them in the blank 
s|)ace left for that purpose, and send the paper to the Chair- 
man of the Household Economics at the address giren below ? 

In case an applicant for serrice fails to come up to these 
standards, the employer agrees to furnish instruction in the 
points of failure, the employee agreeing to share half the 
expense of such instruction by accepting a corresponding 
reduction of weekly wages until skill is attained. It is 
understood, of course, that the employer furnishes the proper 
materials and utensils for the performance of the labw. 

STANDARDS OF WORK AND WAGES IN HOUSE- 
HOLD LABOR 

Cooks at Sd.50 ok 94.00 m Wi 



Must understand care of range or store. 

Must understand care of sinks and drains. 

Must understand care of kitchen, cellar, and ioe-chett 

Must understand care of utensils. 

Must understand making bread, bisoniti mufflns, and griddle 
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Must imderstaad making soup stock. 

Must understand roasting, boiling, and broiling meats. 

Must understand diessing and cooking pooltry. 

Must understand cooking eggs, fish, and oysters. 

Must understand cooking regetables, fresh or canned. 

Must understand making tea and coffee. 

Must understand making plain desserts. 

Waitresses at S 3.00 on $ 3.50 feb Wkek 
Must understand care of dining-room. 
Must understand care of silver, glass, and china. 
Must understand care and attention in waiting on the tahla 
Must understand care of parlor and halls. 
Must understand answering the door-bell properly. 

Chambebiuaids at S 3.00 ob S3.50 peb Week 
Must understand care of bedrooms. 
Mnst understand care of beds and bedding. 
Most onderstand sweeping and dusting. 
Must understand care of toilet and bath-rooms. 
Must understand care of bard-wood floors. 

Gbild's NiTBsa at f 3.00 ob 93.60 psb Wskk 
Must understand washing, dressing, and feeding of children. 
Mnst understand general care of the health and well-being 
of children. 

Lauitdbess at 93.S0 ob 94.00 fsb Wskk 
Must understand washing and ironing. 
Most understand general care of bed- and tabl«-Unen and 
clothes. 

Sbamstbbss at $3.60 ob $4.00 pkb Wbsk 
Must understand plain sewii^. 
Must understand mending and damii^. 
Mnst understand use of sewing machine. 
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food, 216. 

CanftdiaiiE, Irish in laftorieB dUpUtMd 
hy, 11; number ol, in tbe United 
States, 78 ; in domealic lerrico, T». 

Cspuid kpron, aa badge ot servltnde, 
1ST, 210; not mark ul attainment oi 
deaire far ueatneu. 1&7, 309; not 
necessarily tudge o( Berrltude, 209, 
210: reealalloDs [or wearing shonld 
be teosonable, 210. 

Caterers. serrlireB of, growing in de~ 
mand, 3tT, 

CbambernuUds, average wages oi. 
Btalistics, 89,91-97. 

Cbambermalde and w^treuei, aver- 
age wages at, suifstica, m, 91-96. 

Charlestoa, S.C., Employment Bureau, 
173, n. 

Cheese, mantltaotiire of. tranarerred 
(mm home to tactorles, SIS. 

Chevalier. Michel, on Sniiday privl- 
leges of aorvanw, 18.?<», 6H. 

Child. Sir Joshna, on benefit to Eng- 
land of shipping convict! to Amer- 
ica, 17. 

Chinese, In domestic service, number 
of, M, n. ; have lowered Ita social 
position, H7, n. 

Chinese dometUcs, character of 

Chlneee Immigntion. M. 

Chinese treaty, 1844, effect on domes tin 
cervice in America. 64. 

Cboromen , average wogss of , statist Jcs, 
89, yfi, 96. 

ChriBiian name, use of, in case of do- 
mpstlc employee*, IM; applied to no 
other class of worlcers. Ifi6 ; implies 
luck of dignity, 156; allong onpleas- 
ant familiarity, 1S6; cuatam should 
be abandoned or modified, 300, 

Church sales of anides o( food, 217. 

atles, majortij of foreign born found 
in. 77, 78 : majority of domesilc em- 
ployees found in, S3 ; mannf actur- 
Ing, bare smallest reUtlre number 
of domestic employoea, S4. 

(»ty life, at traction of, tor 
etnplof eaa, S3. 
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Clothing, men's, man 
(erred Irotn the t 
houses, 21S. 

Clothing. woiii«D'i,lnerMwaflHH» 
ufaetore ontalde Uk* boai*. VXtt 

Clabs and societies, mmonf dooaA* 
employees, 207. 

Coachm en . averaga wmgemat, fiMMls 
89,94-96. 

Coachmen and gardMuiB, annp 
wages of. nattaUca. W, 94-a(. 

Cobbett, WUUam, an aalf.rMpac rf 
•ervanta in America, UM, 97. SL 

Coffee, roasting of. Irmosfsmd tra 
the kitcbeo to bualMM fiiBS. Sit 

Coffee, sent hot trem Boaun t» A- 
Louis, 3ie. a. 

College students, mpilnwli aC k 
nvoperatlve boarding, Itt. 

College Btndeota, labia awte in- 
formed by, 143. 

Colonial laws, regarding temati^S- 
48 ; Ian- in Vir^riDia binding sarvsM 
coming without tiiilcDnir«,33,M, a 
North Carolina, 3«, d. ; in MarylMl 
26, Q. ; in West New JMaaf. m. • 
laws regnlating wagM. M, H; i 
prerent pilfering on part of avtiM 
S3; laws not specifically for tarn 
hold employees, but tot all annM 
37; law (« protect • 
ill-treatment from i 

more speciSr, 40 ; rolau eUttfj m 
runaways, 40; peoaJilea for kait* 
Ing runaways. U-43; r«« 
capture of runaways, 43, « 
(or prevention 
taws for inflietia 
Ishment upon servanu, 45; h 
ventlon o( bartering with ssr 
tf,46; examples of laws placiaf s^ 
presaive restrictions upon in i" 
47: laws to prohibit frveingseml 
47,48. 

Colonial period of dotnoMic set* 
see Domestic serrice. 

Colored servants, see Negra doMB 
emptoyeea. Ne^ro atavrs. 

Competition of other Uulnsirtss « 
domestio tarrtes, OS. 
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Coiie«iitnUkMi of oftpltal Mid labor, Uk 
IndnotrUl tondooey, IM. 

GoooeeUcot, rsdoapUoooci la, 90, M ; 
InttaDeot of Irooblot with MrraaU 
in oolonlal Umoi, 96; ooloalal law 
pffoCoetlBf MrrmaU ifalaot lajory 
from maotor, 90, n. ; Ajdof pwiatflos 
opoB tboot who harborod raaawaya, 
49; Ajdnf roward for eapcarlag 
raaawayi, 44; aUowiag corporal 
paalahmoat, 45; to prtT«at bartar 
with farraatt, 46; to prtroet fraa- 
lag of Mrraata, 46. 

CoBTleta, traaiportad, aaloc^( tba aarly 
coloalal Mttlata, 17, 16 ; aa Mrraata, 
19; tarm of aarrloa, 19l 8aa alao 



"Cook," aa aa appoUation aaobjac- 
tloaabU, 906. 

Cooks, aToraga wagat of, ita t to tk a, 80, 
M-«r7; raoalTa blgbwt wagva, 90; 
giTt battar laUafiaetloB tbaa gaaaral 
farvaatt, 91; todal ootraelMi of, 
hittano, 163, a. ; aa akiUad workara, 
abookl Bol ba eallad *' aarraata,*' 



Corporal paalahaMat of aarraata, 
eoloalal kawa e o o a a mfa if, 46. 

Coat of llTtag aa agactad by apadallia* 
tloa of booaabold aaiplosnaaata, 980. 

Dabwut, ICaa. E. W., oo donaatle aar- 

Tloa la Eoflaad, 196, a. 
DaTaaaat, Cbarlaa, oa Baflaad'a good 

fortaaa la balagabla to akipooarleta 

to Aaariea, 17. 
DaPoa, Daalal, HaAoriowr ^ 8$rvamU, 

46, a.. 114, 115. 190, a., 196. 
Dalawara, eoloalal law flzlag raward 

for eaptariag raaawaya, 44. 
Danoeratle ap4rlt, praralaaea of, la 

aarly part of oaatary, 61; ebaraotar- 

latle oi aatlT* bora aarraata of aarly 

part of oaotary, 61 ; roTlTal of, 66, 



Oooka aad laaadi 
of, atatlatksa, 80, 94-06. 

Co-oparatioe, aa ladaatrial taadaoey, 
196. 

Oo-oparatioa, la tba faaally pemu eo- 
oparatloe with othar famlUaa, 999. 

Oo-oparatloo, aa c oaa cl oaa, obaraetar- 
latto of modara ladaatry, 919; al- 
lowad to oparata by baTtag work 
doaa oat of tba booaa, 996. 

Oo-oparatlT* boardlag, 191, 198 ; baaa- 
flu of, 199. 

Oo-oparatlTo boaaakaapiag, 16^196; 
Mra. Palr«a*a dcaeripcSoa of, 166. 
IgT ; adraatagaa, 167 ; Rocbdala Plo- 
mmn, 167; Caabridga, Maaa. Co- 
oparailTa Boaaakaapiag Aaaoda* 
tloa. 187. 186; wmk poloU. 186-191; 
doaa aoi allow for waakacaaoa of 
bonuui aatara, 186>lll0; practical 
difllcaltlaa la aarrlag food, 190 ; aot 
daairad by auijority. 190. 191 ; *« Tba 
Boby." 191 ; axparlaiaota aaoaily 
ecM>paratlTa boanllag. almply, 191; 
Mr. BaUaaiy'a lokaii of, ISO. 



Daaaarta, praparad oat of tba boaaa, 
914. 

DIatrlet of Colaaibla. largaat aaaibar 
of domaatlea eatployad la, 88. 

Dlrlaloo of labor, aaa Labor, dlrlaloa of. 

"Dooiaatle" raeomiaaadad aa aabati- 
tata for " gaaaral aarraat,'* 907. 

Danaatk aaaployaaa la aarly Naw Eag- 
laad, aatlTo bora aad of bigb ehar- 
aelar, 11 ; tbair aalf raapaet. 49. a. 

Domaatk eatpleyaaa la ooloaial parlod, 
aaa alao Coarleta, traaaportad. F iaa 
arlUara, ladiaaa, Nagroaa, Badean^ 
tloaara. 

DooMatk aaaployaaa, aaaibar of . la tba 
Uaitad Stataa by lataal caaaaa, 9 
araraga wagaa paid, 8, a., 66, 90-96 
araraga ooat of board for aach, 4, a. 
damand for, graatar tbaa aapply, 
14, 195; daioaratlo apirit of. at tba 
Nortb, 54-60; la aarly part of 
oaotary. dUBcalt to p roc ar a. 86, 
56, 61 ; daaaocratk ap4rlt of, a aab- 
jact of ooaiplalat, 80 ; ooaiparad with 
doBMatk eatpleyaaa la Barop 
caaaaa of daaioc ratic aplrlt. 61 . 
alavaa at tba Soatb, 61 ; ebaagaa la 
klod aaioog. batwa«a 1680 aad 16T0, 
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employees, 64, 69 ; change in kind at 
the South through abolition of slav^ 
ery, 65 ; lack of political priyileges 
of, in Europe, 72, n. ; mostly of for- 
eign birth, 74-77 ; geographical dis- 
tribution of, in the United States, 76 ; 
number of Irish, 79 ; number of Ger- 
man, 79; number of English, 79; 
number of Canadian, 79 ; number of 
Swedish and Norwegian, 79 ; few in 
agricultural and thinly settled states, 
80; relative number large in states 
containing large cities, 80 ; smallest 
relative number in Oklahoma, 81; 
greatest relative number in District 
of Columbia, New York, Biassachu- 
setts, and New Jersey, 82; relative 
number unaffected by aggregate 
wealth of state, 82; affected by per 
capita wealth of state, 82 ; high rel- 
ative number in cities, 83 ; relative 
number most affected by prevailing 
industry, 84, 87, 88 ; relative number 
small in manafactaring towns, 84; 
relative number large in the South, 
84; foreign born receive higher 
wages than native born, 91, 92; 
savings, 102, 103; small number of 
unemployed, lOt, 105 ; number in av- 
erage family, 107 ; nationalities rep- 
resented in schedules forming basis 
of this work, 108, n. ; foreign born 
an extraneous element diflftcult to 
assimilate into household, 109; brief 
tenure of service, 109-112; ignorance 
of, 112, 113; dislike of occupation, 
127 ; industrial independence of, 130 ; 
other occupations engaged in, 130, n. ; 
reasons for entering service, 131; 
special privileges given, 133, 134; 
hours of work, 143; disadvantages 
— social deprivations f 152-154; en- 
forced loneliness, 1&4, n. ; obnoxious 
term "servant," 156; address by 
Christian name, 166; wearing of 
livery, 157 ; servility of manner ex- 
pected, 158; ignored socially, 158; 
required to obey absurd orders, 168 ; 
degraded by offering of fees, 168- 
162 ; often required to go out at night 
unprotected, 162 ; exposed to contam- 



inatSon In iiileIUg«iiea 

do not care to be txeeted m 
bers of the famllj, 170-173; . 
opportunity to live their Iff 
their own wbj, 172; thsir ds 
for more eodal opportnnltisB n 
able, 206 ; dmnand <»»«nirf bs ■ 
private home, 206; eolitaiy in 
tion onsatlafactory, 206; sodi 
portnnitiee more satiafactoiy if 
vided by them than for than, 
taken from the home of earpl 
through Bpecialixation of hocM 
employments, 213-23* ; tadopspil 
of, secured through speeialiatic 
household employments, 2S; ■ 
education acquired through p 
slutfing, 247. See also HoeB 
work, Wages. 
Domestic employments, see Hovd 

employments. 

Domestic service, " the great Amer 

question.*' 1; discussed freqocE 

in a popular manner, 1 : has I 

omitted from economic discuas 

2; omitted from theoretical dis 

sion, 2; reasons — capital doc 

volved, 2 ; no combinations ton 

2; products of labor transiect 

omitted from official statistia 

cause of no demand by public fo: 

investigation, 2, 3 ; reference loj 

tial discussions, 3, n. ; subject 

not been considered historicAUr 

an important question, consider 

numbers involved, 3 ; nature of, 1 

been regarded as personal onlr 

regarded as an isolated form of 

dustry, 5; difficulties in doats 

service due parUy to incomplete 

vision of labor, 16 ; three phase* 

in America, 16; in the color 

period, l(>-63; implied social idi 

ority even more than now. 53. t 

satisfactory to both master i: 

servant, 53 ; accompanied by de£i 

legal exactions, 53 ; in New Es 

land, early part of centurr. .'' 

described by Harriet Martineia,: 

66 ; since 1850, 62-68 ; at the N.^r. 

change of personnel from ni:: 



»i> ehanga UU laur, ea ; caoMa of 
dung* — IrUk [mbIim, 03, S3i tin- 
MU BaTolBtlod. 6S, M: tn>lj ba- 
tw*aB Untwd Suua and CUoa, 
IBM, M -. affaet ot chui(a< lovnlBi 
«( audal itatM. «; at Iba Sooth, 
ODDdlUon cfcantwl with aboUtlon of 
•la*ai7, flD; lotvlgn bora d( 
tnlradimd, B; tk 
affaclad b; 4«nlo|maat of material 
naooniaa, as. ST ; mobUlt; itt,«T-a», 
Bav ri*al oacapatiooa Ut coBpali 
wtib. n : ehangaa Indlcatad by Ua- 
tory of " aarrant," av-Tl : teonomle 
jfltatM of <lomttHc trrin. T4-106; 
tba oocnpatlun iBcladaa mora lor' 
•1(B born vooMB than any otlwr 
oacnpallon. 77 : Inclodia uajurlly of 
foraljin bora ««Ka-«KrBUic woapn, 
TT : amployaaa pntar city to eowitr; 
to*, n, TS. 83; utloulltlaa bum 
rapraaaplad. T9i allact ot acgrvfWa 
waalth o( Btata Dpoo nDBbar.St.SS; 
•tatlatlca ripraaaallpg aUaet at lo- 
cality, 8S ; aSacI ol par capita wealth, 
tS-n. (SMt of praTalHoi iDdaatry 
(raalaal, STi eharactar ot aa i Tlua 
raodrrw). til ; wagaa hlftaar than ar- 
•rage «af«a In othrt (Wrnpatlou. 
(B: B»ra(e annual eanln|[>, M. re- 
■iDaaratlon oofnparad with that In 
laaehlns. 101. lOQ: wajte limit Kooar 
raarhsd. 103. 101: offrn mnalant oo- 
copallon and laact liiai ot Una. IM. 
IDS, (raa tnim itrlkaaaadromblna- 
tiona. lOA: nintortBi In 
oonditlooi, ICM ; ^tffleuJtui of rm- 
ptojftr, lOT-lB. D»l confined lo 
Amvrlea. m. 1Z>; caoDOl b« ttoh^ 

I3». 3M; adramagri in Somfttie 
•fTTio, 130-130; rwaona flran for 
■31; biKh wa«aa. LV; 
rpupallna. 131 ; cxtcr- 
aw. 113: traa bonn and 
I (rtlbDol l.iaa ot wafaa. 
I34-13S: oaafal IralnlBC. IST ; tba 
aaptoyBTBl coaxaalal la many, 137 ; 
bRkl prataclkia la, 13H : lacal Tl(bU 
— CraadoM (roo phyakal poaWf 



■Mat. Mtfldast food. Mpport dn^ 



baalthfnl i 



"wBCaa, bMir«, baallb. and mar- 
ala," IW; adfantafia DaaTalllng to 
allmct. IW; iMdiuMaJ dtaodraH- 
tagn, IW-UO; ladapandMit at pa>- 
aooal ralailotiaUp, 14D; Uat ol rM- 
aona b1t«b for not aatariac aarrloa. 
ItO, Hlillltlaa 
Ml ; Uch ot M 
udaiBMtloni,U1.141;- 
n«Tardaoa,"lU, 141; lackotorfaa- 
Intloa In hooavwork. 113; Irtv^B- 
larity of wuTkln« bunra. ItS-M; 
UBltsl ttae ilna, M; U tatt of 
Amatlcaua, cmpatlltoa vllh tor- 
»iga bom and Dacraa. IW, 14T; 
•irtctarat on paraonal IndapaDdatm, 
l(T-149; iiUBBary of iBdoairUI dla- 
adrantapa. 1*». IW; miHil diiiit. 
vanlaft; ISl-iaS, 3M-ni. 306, 38T; 
no real bona llta tor amptoyMa. l.tl ; 
baing in a family and not o/ It. IX! ; 
ratpUatloaa In ragaxl lo Tiattma 
ntriiMary. US , lack of oppononlly 
to iMalva ot (In Itaatdtallty. lU; 
axcluinn froa cananl Mrlal Utr of 
conmaolij. liS. dapriTktloti nt np- 
portnolikM tor paraoaal lBpri>va- 
mcnl. t.VI. IM; a|ipallatloB ot "aai> 
Taol." IS; B*a of Chriatlaa naaia 
Id addrwa. IM: rfqnlrvwmt of ll«- 
•ry. 157 ; rfqnlrvnent ot tprtUlly ol 

ttM, 1M-Ia2 ; lack of ptotactloB and 
aipnaar* to rW. 181 : dtarrlmlnattoB 
arronllBK to ordinary andal itand- 
Brdi not viprr1«ij. 163, n. , lacia] In- 
tvrlnrily wrl(hi mnrr than aeythlDR 
vlat B(*ion thf> aBplonaant. IA3; 
othn dlvulTBBlacBi. IM; adran- 
tn|[«a and dlaadraBtacM coapand, 
isn. laltn onl*>l|b fomor. I'M: 
rrwdlaa adaplad to naiara ot dlfl- 
rnltlM r^nltad. W: bo pawtna. 
im. rt-fora noat ba la Una wtib Ib- 
doflrial p tof n ai. 16*; anal b* as 
•naatloB. Mi; «MWt ba f adl. 



ate, 163, 169; real problem ot do- 
mestic Mrriee, 196: the sabject 

neglected b; econnmic Btadenla and 
writers, 19U; lu importance under- 
estimated in public sentiment. 'Ml. 
Wl; improvement dependent on 
vflder general education and more 
scientific iDvestigation, 203; social 
dlBadvantages can bo remoTod i>r 
modified, 30i; removal of BociftI 
bniiien vill reiuoTo social ban, 311 ; 
improvsmeiit Impassible, U1I boiise- 
keeping as a profe.isioo advances, 
2W , iniproTement blnderod by par- 
tial treatment of labor question. 264 ; 
by conservatism of man; vromea, 
264, 2GS; bf tendency of womeo 
toward aristocracy, 26S; by ten- 
dency to display of wealth, StlS, 266 ; 
reBponslbility ot introdaciag im- 
provement rasta on all, 20G ; iDTsati- 
giition and disctualon will result in 
temuval of social stigma, 266, 367; 
In removal of work and worker 
from home of employer, 3l>7; In 
placing the employment on a busi- 
ness basis, 268; in readjostment ol 
work of both men and women, 270; 
suggestions as lo inenns of attaining 
results, 37.1. See also Convicts, trans- 
ported. Freewilleta, Bedemptionen, 
Remedies, Wages- 
Domestic system, see Home manofact- 



EAKNTNoa ot domestic employees. 98. 
See also Wages. 

Economic discussion ot domestic ser- 
vice neiilecled, 2, IW). 

Economic gains from specialization ot 
honsebold employments. 229. 

Economic laws, disregard ot, by em- 
ployers ot domestic service, 117-122, 

Economic phases of domeatlc serrioe. 
74-106, 

Economic tendencies, see Industrial 



EdnoHtlon, vlewi of effect of, i 



do- 



Edocatlon in taonsebold kSaln. K- 

Electriclty in the hooMholtl. 9. 33t 

and ■■ mistress. " 207. 
Employers, tbeir personal potot <f 
view, 4; difflcnltiu of, 107-19; » 
similatJon into bouanbold of toilp 
and igDoraut eraployne*. U9; n* 
lessoess of doiaenic empkij>M^ W> 
113: ignorance of donHKtc ^ 
ployees, 112, 113; tb« ckole* <( S 
domestic a lotlery, 114-117; gwaaJ 
disregard tunong employeo ol «» 
nnmlc principles, 117-lXI ; iadlvUi^ 
irrospoaslbility of employen, BL 
123; difficulties ot, IncrcBtfoc O. 

rX; diScDitles alio id Sa^oS, 

Germany, and Pnnce. 127; Ammi 

deleetiTe and knUqostad ^Mah 

129; individnal standpoint of WMJ 

eniployen, ITO ; eafh responsfUt fe 

all, 266. See also House^Miiea. 
Employment bureau. nnbati^aiMn, 

lis-ll?; application of profit M^ 

lug (o, »4. 
Employ ments of men and women lusi 

readjustment, 270-273. I 

Eugland, domestic service In. ni^TJ- 

factory, 127. 128. 
English custom of luing sutthwi to 

domestics, 15T. 
English in the Tnited Staiea, an 

ol, TS; in domestic service m 

ol.Tft 
Etbles of domestic service {im 

exclusive allention. 1G7. 
Evans, ElizalMtta, wmgea of. 2& 
Eitravaganoe ot domestica i-htrt^ 

through system ol pro&t sfai 

241, 242. 
Extravagant habits acquired In d4 






>, 150. 



Fjx^Toar system, substituted tot tk 
domestic system, 8-1S; a^ 
whicb brought about, A; r»li 
labor from the home. 10; eht 
penonnel of domestic servln, 11 . 
diTvrted labor into oUiw ebat ' 
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a, U: BMd* tooM labor Idto. 12; 
produced todal pr«jadle« Agmlatt 
labor of women for rMPiiJienitl«>o, 
13, 14 ; mobiUty of labor introdaetd 
by, 07. 

Faitbfiil, Emily, oa domttk? Mrriet 
In EaflaBd. 12M, n. 

Family, avarafpe, 107. 

Family lift marrtd by latrodoetkNi of 
domatUoi, 171, 173. 

FlMcy work, as reaalt of kUa labor, 
13; OMrica ElloC on, 13, n.; **lBtal- 
laetoal fancy work,'* IX 

Faalnc. Ifi»-ie3: affteto of. 100; bo- 
mlllatas flTor and rteelrar, IM; 
ereatat aya Mrrloe. IW; dagradw 
and damoraliaaa, liW; aieoMs of- 
farad for, 161, 163; faelng of a few, 
brands all domcsUct as a class, 163, 
MA; abolition of fsainf, 310; abol- 
Isbad tbrooKb adopcSoa of profit 
sbarinK, 314. Mft. 

Fsss, offered to no otber class of 
workers, IM; andamocratic, IM; 
brand tba radplent socially, 160; 
are bribea, 160; objectionable mMXk- 
ner of glrinc, 160, 161 ; given to eke 
out wages of nnderpald employeea, 
161 ; same prtndpla not practised in 
recard to oibar anderpakl employ- 
menta, 161. 

Feodire, F. R, Chlness oook qaoCad 
by, 146, a. 

Flats, castom of llTing in. makes it 
desirable to dispenss with dooMStka. 
837. 230. 

Food, list of artldea of, wbosa ptapa> 
ratitio oatakte tbe boma Is inereaa- 
inf. 313 ; preparation of, oat of tbe 
botue for final appl&catloii of beat, 
314. 315, 319, 330; prepared for 
cbnreb and missionary sales, 317, a. ; 
in soma cases bettor if prepared in 
small qnaatitlea, 293. 

Fouda, cbemistry of, 961. 

France, do m e stic ssrrios ia, aasifis 
factory. 120. 

Free laborera, tadsated ssrraats at 
tbe Nortb sapplaatad by, 54. 

FreewUlaia, 10. 

Fiaocsb ooaaUtattaaa, 1705, aad 1700 



rigbt of safffaga dsalad sarraats 
• by, 73, n. 

Frscbome, Rlcbard, sofferiags of la- 
dented senranta described by, 27. 
Fraits, canned, preparation of, oataida 
tbe boBM increasing, 313. 
i Fraita bettor eaaaed wbora tbey grow 
' tbaa aftar traasportatkia, 230. 221. 

QAi.LaTi«, ALaaar, cm cbaage from 

boma to factory manafaetars of 

clotbing materials, 215. 
Gaidsoara, araraga wages of, statis- 
tics. 80. iM-06. 
Qardaaers, see roaahmen. 
Clas. nataral. nse of , in tbe boaseboM. 0. 
Qaneral aenraat, areraga wages of, 

statistics. 80. 04-OT. 
Oarman iauaigratloa. 63. 
Orrman redempt loners. 30, 21. 
Qennaa BaTolotkm, 1845, effect of, oa 

domestic serrlee in America. 63. 
Oarman serv ic e boo k s , tbsir latfodae- 

tioo propoaed, 175. 
Oarmans la tbe Ualted States, aamber 

of . 78 ; in dosisstio sarriee, aamber 

of. 64. a.. 79. 
Germaay. domestic sarrlea ia, anssfit 

factory, 138, 130. 
Qiloiaa, Niebolas Payaa, oa ssodarB 

indastry. 189; on profit shoring. 

»6. 238. Ml, 343. 
Oodkin. E. L., on lafiaaaea of tbe 

Irisb cook, 63, a. 
Goklea rale, appUeatkm of, iaadsqaats 

to rsform domestic serrioe, 160. 
Qrattaa. Tboams, ia praiss of Amari- 

can serraats, 57, a.; oa searrity of 

*« belp," 50, 60. 
Oraad. F. J., oa self rsspsci of 4msri» 

eaa aenraata, 57. 

Hadlst, a. T., oa social itandtag la 

oecapa t loas, 163. 
Hasuaoad, J., LeaA and AaoU/, 31. a., 

35.28. 
Harvard Uaivarsity Mamorial HaU« 

boaidiag at, Oia 
** Help,*' 55. 57, 30, 60. 61« 65, 70. 
HIggteaoa. Col. Tbwais. 

dtalike of blstaty. 005. 



Bolidajs and lia]t-boUd«;>. 131, 135. 
I4G. 

Home Indtutries wbicb ue non obso- 
lete, 9, 219, 216. 

Home iDstrnctlon Id boiuebotd aSaii? 
inadequate, STiS, 209. 

Home life wcnred through specializa- 
tion of boiuehold emplojiiieDtB, 220, 
23(1,228. 

Home life, lack of. In domestic sei- 
vloj, 151. 

Home-mwle bread, 213- 

Hotne-raade men's clothing the mle 
in 1810, 215. 

Hom?>made cheeM fotmeily common, 

"Homemaker" Bnggeited lor "mis- 



factory ayitem, 8, 21S, 316; may be 
tevived by introduetion of electri- 
cily int4> house bold, 232. 

Hotel service, the only kind offering 
cbUDce of promotion, 141 ; adran- 
tagen of profit sharing in — waste 
avoided, 344; feeing abolished. 344, 
245. 

Boars, free, In domestic Bervice, 134, 
145, no. 

Hours o[ work, nuled and irregnlar, 
Ua-llti; statiatlcs, 144. 

HoDsecleaning.done by specialists, 334, 

HuDsebold affairs. educHlloa In, 291- 
2(j2: Information ropirdlng conduct 
of, dlfficQlt to obtain, 251. S52; 
one cause of slow progress. 3S2; 
kinds of Information Deeded in con- 
dncl of, 283, 253; snppiementary 
special education needed still more. 
253; university education in, 339- 
262; results of, removal of social 
Bligma from domestic service. 2ti6, 
!B7 ; removal of work and worker 
from bouse, 26T, 38B; placing of 
domestic service on bnginess basis, 
3tM, 

Household emptiiymonts. Isolation of, 
6; changes Introduced by Inven- 
tions, 7, 9; Ughlened by modem 



<; pr«fen<ed H^H 
itloii. 137; MM^I 



ImptovementB, 9; l 

kinds of oocnpatloii, ] 

on account ot i' 

141; mistakeD ld«a tliat rriiilli ■ 

transient. 142.143; 

menu not offidaUy I 

196 ; ImportAiiee Of, muM be h 

apprecUted, 199.300^9 

wlthont retnnneratioB, b 

202; ipecialiiation of 
ploymenli, 212^2M ; 
food, 213-221; takes «i>ik tnm 
home. 213-234 ; opens new oCD^b 



; the 



.. 330, I 



. 3M. I 



Individ aality of tbe hooM, IBLtt^ 
laimdry work. 323, S33; tiiinilnlws 
lag, sweeping, cttr« of roMM, «Kn 
3»; marketing. 2SB; -j-^'^Htt*" 
wonid attract more able wntiLeB. a. 
237 ; would reduce house rent, 9 
would raise standard of work. 9. 
would make diserimioation pwaif 
between skilled and nuakiUed labn. 
22S; a flexible airsleiii of co-open- 
tion, 339; adapted to" apartmentai' 
229; would lessen monotony el lilt 
of employee, 229 ^ wonid change p<*- 
sooal relation of employer aad tm- 
ployoe Into a baslDeas relatloo. 19, 
would elevate drudgery to foRBs «f 

dialinet occupation. 339; asiw 

gains from, 229; objectlooa nimii 
to, 230, 231; found ■nccenfnl tj 
those who have tTisd It. 333; ba^ 
bold employments aa t»agM k 
schools, mechanical, 259; buM »- 
eeire tbeir dne respect, 270. 

Hoosehold sanitation. Ki, n. 

"Housekeeper." as anlHtitata IB 
•■ general servant." 307, 20R, «. 

"Housekeeper. Working," aa sat^ 
tute for "aerrant," 1S6. 

Housekeepers, average wage* of. en- 
tlstlcs. 91-96: reluctance of soBfM 
pipressdissatisfaction. 134 ; t i uu ii>. 
lioD of. of little avail. 1T9; awl 
of lecJinlca) and eclentlfii<; tralalnt 
300; need of Inform aUon wut «ita»- 
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kttom of Buuiy. 
9M. 965 ; fwpooilMUty of MMsli to aU. 
986. Beo alto EnployMi. 
Hoqatk—ping, nuUl MtTmnot nado la 
profttaioB of, 9M ; rtaaona for, 254- 
956 ; bollof that iaatinct rappIlM tba 
kaowlodicv, 254-396 ; boltof that bimi 
haTO DO actlYt interwt in it, 9S6, 257 ; 
that all woaMO haT« as latorMl and 
Mod DO traialDf , 957, 256 ; homo ia- 
■tmctioD io, iDadoqoato, 956, 980; 
DoiTortity odoeatioo Doadod, 98^ 
963; oo-oporatiTo, Mt Co-operatiTO 



Hooaework, mo HooiDhokl aaiployo 



HowaUa, W. D., od feoiof , 163, d. 
Uygiciiie adraatac* Id haTtsf Tefo- 
tahlot prtparvd oot of tho hooaa, 214. 

Idlb lahor, 10, 12. 270. 

IdlooMt forcod opoD woobod, 909. 

laiproTvoMOt, wilarftd opportonitloa 
for pOToaal. 197. 

lodoDftod tDrraata, md IfadfipUoDaia. 

iDdootore, form of, 22, 9S. d. ; inclodod 
time of mrritcm, Datore of Mrrieo aad 
oompoDsatioo, 22; cam without, 
proridod for by law, 93; law of, io 
VlrxiDU, 9S. 24. 

Jmdian Narrati9^§, 90, ■. 

lodiaa terraDta Dot allowod to trarol 
without a paaa, 44. 

ladiaDs aa Mrraata la Now Bog laad. 
40-^1 ; adTortiMmMiUof,49, d^SO.d. 

lodoatrial chaagM affoctiag dooMatie 
•orrioe Id oar ly part of ooDtnry , 66, 67 . 

lodoatrial toodoacioa — ooaoontratkm 
of capital aad labor, IM ; tpocialita- 
tioo of work, 195; aModatioD aad 
eombiAatioo of worktrt, 195; Id- 
ereaao of tochnical traioiof, 195; 
eo-operatioB, profit thariof, IW; 
•otraaco of womon lato busiDoii 
occopatloot, 196 ; eatimato of work 
fur ita quality rather thaa for ita 
klDd. lUT. olBrial laTcatiffatioo of 
bualDMa relatioas, 197. 196. 

iDdttfttrioa, iDtenlepoDdooea of. 1ft; 
aomo which art dow obaoloto, 215, 
116. 



lataUlftaea oflea, laa MteplofMit 

buroaa. 
lDTaotlc»Da of tho 16th oaetary, co> 

oporatiDf tpllooocaa with, prodoo- 

tag factory tyatom, 6 ; affect of, od 

hOQMbold employmoDta, 10-15. 
Iriah famiao, 1646, effect of, od domea 

tk aerrice Id America, 62. 
Iriah iflUDigratioD, 63. 
Iriah immlgratioo ia CoDnectlc Dt , 1764, 

90; ia MaaMchuaetta, 1716, 20. 
Iriah Id the UDitad Slalaa, Dumber 

of. 64, D., 76; Id d o uM ati c aaniea, 

19. 



Jataji, do m e et i c 



Id, 146. D. 



of 

ployeea,200. 
JohDtoo, Mra., CaphwUp, 90. d. 

Kalm, Pdtkb. od wagea ia PanD^ylra- 

Dia. 1746, 29. 
Kemble, Fanay, oo ezperiaDce of her 

white maid io the South, 70, d. 
KeDt. ChaDcellor. oa legal ralatkm of 

Diaatera aad eenranta, 136. 
KitcheD gardeaa, object aad aspari- 

eaoe of, 165. 
Kaight, Madame, od treatmaot of aecw 

raau la 170«, 96. 



Labod. dlTialoD of. Id womeD*e work, 
cauaed by factory tyatem. 11; haa 
reeulted ia UDequal diatributioo d 
work. 13, M; ia houeahokl employ- 
DioDte oDiy partially aooompkiahed, 
15; chararteriatic of BBoderD iodua- 
try. 212; reeulu ia greatar ▼mrlely 
of prodacta, 233. 

Labor of woDiea BMia prodact i Ta 
through apecialiaatioo of houaahoM 
employmeota. 931, 938. 

Labor queetioo, domeetk tarriee a pari 
of. 129. 954. 

Laundreeeee, arerage wagea, atatlatka, 
69. 94-97. See also Cooka. 

Laundry work, better do^e out of the 



Laws protectiag 
136. 



Lecl«lr«, H,, oQ knonledee of tha 

workmui. 200. 
Letlaitr, Slaiton, 237. 
Legal RtAttu of dameBtic emploTeeji, 

138. 
Levassenr, M., on proportion of (aU- 

ores Among basinusi finns, 24 
Ubrar; gtrictureB in regard lo i 

tic emplojeea, IM, n. 
Licenses lor domeatic employeiB, ITTi 



i^«; 



HuylaDd, t 
free irillcni in, 
in, SI, 23: cotonlml Uir ni|;«l>lli( 
wng«B of redemptlonflB 1b, Hi to 

Iboec who Iwrborcd nniawmyBla.U. 
fiiiBg reward for oMpAntlns r^»- 
wBfB in, U ; prerenUng teiwt alik 






178. 

Uvery, abaenee of. in early timea at 
tba North, ST, 61. See also Cap and 

LiTiDB. coat ot, affected b; specl&liza> 
tioD ot bousebuld empiojiDents, 230. 

London, domealic serrice in. ISS, n. 

London South Metropclitan Gm Com- 
pany, pcofit sbarlog Ja, 23S. 

Lowell, J- S.| on Indian aerranta, 
10.11.', an "tielp,"tt5; on Influx of 
Iriab domestic eniploy««B, 

LymBD, O. E... on legal status of do- 
mestic emplofees, 138. n. 

Mackat, Chablbs, on "help," SB, n. 
"Maid" aa mbstftnle for " serrant," 

ISGl unobjectionable. 'JOB. 
Uald-ol -all-work, present reqolro- 

menta ot, 338. 
Maine, hlgb irageei of redemptJ oners 

Id, 28, D. ; imlaoco related b; John 

Winter o! oasutitfactor; a«rvic» in, 

33,34. 
Maine, Sir Hear; Sumnar, on equality, 

Maiton Ltclaire, 237. 

Blauutacluring iniluatrlw, nnmber o[ 
womeu in, in Haasachuaetta, 10, n. ; 
vromeu employee* in, largely out- 
number men, 10, n, ; greater demand 
for aervnnta created bj tncreaso of. 
11 ; manufuttnring Induatriea utilize 
ignomnt labor, 14 ; relatire nnmber 
of domestio employees dlminiabed 
by,S7. 

MarkellnB, made a specialty by o 
person [or many families. 3J5. 326. 

Hsrtlneaa, Harriet, on democratic 



Mauachnsecia, i 

matinlactniin^ iiuloatllaB tn, M a. . 
redemplii>norB in, tO\ coIdbU ba 
coaraminj; wngea at tBtliip»l«— » 



witb lertants in. M: ddiftrriatti*- 
vanta from holdini; pnbtlo olBa ta^ 
47: coneeming wrartnc appaMl ^ 
serranu in. 4T; pmUblUnK eftttc 
Herrants free In, 47; proportion d 
foreign born domestic eiuplny(<N ia. 
77 ; large relntire Dumber ot iliwiis 
tic employees in, 82. 

Masaachuaetle flnr«au of lAbor 9B- 
tlstics, retanu trom schedolea «£■ 
lated by, preface, li. x. 

" Maeler," as a tern ahould be kM- 
ished.207- 

Meats. staffed. delJTered mdy !<■ 
final application of beat, 214. 

HicluKan. UnlTersltyot. tt giali 

ates ot, asslstauce of, in o~ 
statistics, prelarp, Til, 

" Mlatrcas." as an appeUatlon •) 
be abolisbed. 207. 

Mitchell. Maria, on iroman'a i 



Morton. Thomaa, use of tront "tn- 

Tant.'- 69. o. 
Uanby, A. J.. Epitaph* of SttntaU. 



condition of serTioe in America, 56, 



Nwwo domaatlo amployve*, Ibilr ^ 
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at tlM North a dovbtfnl 
fMMd J for dlflenltlM, 171-175 ; «»- 
Mtltftietorjr mttIm of. In the Sooth, 
173-175 : doCoHoratloff, 171, n. ; ehar- 
SfCter of eaployoM, 175, n. 

Nofrro tlftTory, lolloenee of, oa poopio 
of tho Sooth, 1778. 89, b. 

K«|[ro sUtm, not ollowod to trarol 
without poM, 44 ; In cokmial Boston, 
81, D. ; In tho Booth, 51, 82. 

Noill, E. !>.. OB chanetor of rsdemp- 
tkmora, 48, n. 

Kow BngUnd, rsdoapiioBOis In, SO; 
high chnrBeter of doomtJc oaiploy- 
OM in Mtrly, 54. 57. 8eo abo Coo- 
Dcetieot, Mmarhmotto, Rhode 
hriaod. 

How Eof land Rltehon, Boaton, hread 
BMde at, 214. 

Now Jortey, colonial law rofolatinf 
wa«(ea In, 31 ; t4> protoet Mnranta In, 
88, n., 40; ooBCornlBf rnnawaje In, 
41 : oooceming thoee who harbored 
nmawaTt In, 42 ; to preYOBt barter 
with terranta in, 46 ; large relatlTO 
Bomber of domeatk employeea In, 82. 

New Yurh, colonial law coacernlng 
wagee of redemptlooerm In, 30; to 
protect lerranta In, 38, n., 30; eon- 
eeming thoee who harbored mna- 
wmye in, 42; recardlag ponleh- 
ment of eerrante In, 45 ; preveBting 
barter with terranta In, 46; large 
relatlTe namher of domeatk em- 
pkiyeee In, 82. 

New ZMland. law proridlng half>holi> 
da J dbcoieed, 135, n. 

North, the. Introduction lato, of laore 
negro domeetka a doobtfol reoMdy, 
172-175. 

North Carolina, cohmial law rego- 
latlng wagee of redemptlooere In, 
30. 31 ; to protect eenrante In, 38, n., 
30. 40 ; coBcemlng mnawajrt In, 41 ; 
fUlng rvwerd for captoring niBa- 
wayi la. 43; regarding corporal 
poniehment of eerrante In, 45; to 
pffOTent bart4'r with eenraata la. 45 ; 
to poalah feigning of illneie or carry- 
ing of erme la. 47 ; prohlMtlBg 
ting a eauaiit free la, 47. 



Northhrook, Bar! of, ftetwyi of, tips 

foeeiTod hjr, 180, b. 
Norwegiaaa, in the UaHod Slataa. laa 

Swadea and Norwegiaaa. 

OujiRoitA, feweat dooMatles aoi- 

plojed la, 81. 
OrgaBlgatioo la hooeehold employ- 

menta, lack of, aa ladaatrial diead- 

Tantage, 143. 
Oriental Tea Company. Boetoo, S18, a. 
Outlook, OB feeiag, 183, a. 

pAKLom malde, aTorage wagaa of, an^ 
tiatka, W, V7. 

Pea-eheller, 314, a. 

Peace Dale ManafartoriBg Compaay, 
238. 

Pelire, Mra., oo eoH>pefatlTe hooaa* 
keeping, 186-188. 

PeBBiylTanla, traaeported cooTku la, 
18, n. : wagea of redemptknieri la, 
20 ; colonial law regolatiag wagaa of 
rederaptl<»oera In, 30; porpoee of 
Act of 1700 regarding aarraata la, 
37 ; colonial law to protect eenraata 
in, 40; regarding mnawaya la, 41; 
fixing reward for captoring ma*- 
wayi In, 43 ; to preTeot barter with 
lerranu in, 46; forhhtding Iba- 
keeper! to tmat eerrante la. 47. 

Peraonal relation betweaa employer 
and employee oeoally aloae re^udod, 
4. 167 : chaagfd to boaineiB relatkm 
throogh epedalltatloa of hooaehoM 
employmeata. 230. 

PhiladelphU CIrk Oab, rtamtlkathm 
of wngee by, 388. a. 

PhMTid Clab, profit ehariag at, 240. 

Polly, Mary. iBdoBtare of, S, a., 90. 

Poor whitea deaeeodaata of redam^ 
tloBera,40. 

Porter, hotel. laaUaee of a fortaae ae- 
qaired by, la feee, 160. 

Portera, raUway, profit aharlag, la 
caee of. adrantagee — waiu avoldad, 
944: feeiag ahoUahed. 944, 945. 

Potter. Bkhop, oa lazary, 965. 

Pririlegea. apodal, klada glvaa la aai- 
ployeea. 133, 134. 

Profit •harlBf.aaladwtrialfaBdMCj, 







fpSlliT 


304 INDEX i 






196: defined, 23S. 23T: hlBtory of, 


barter with. 






23J: beoeflta of. in ii« trial e!w- 


minate and 






nhere, 237-242; ftd\-»at»gaa — de- 


laws to prove 








4T, 48; a tew 






237; lessens wony, 236; checks 


sltion,ft8; so 






waste. 23B; 1 den tIBeS interest of em- 


ers at the So 






ployer and empiojec. 238, 239,247; 


negro slaves 






not a loas to employei, 239; applied 


also Colonial 






M domestic ierrice. 340-250, 368. 












UrlAt, a.ppliiuiee», 240. 211 ; appli- 


proposed, 167 




cation, methods of, 342-3U ; In oa«e 








quate. 169; 




porMra, 2M, 34S; adTanlagea — 


gence not snJ 




WMle avoidwl. feeing «buli«hed. 


employee IW 




241, 346: objeelinna raised to, 240- 


lory, 170-178 






the North, of 
I7B; imporUt) 




PromotloD in domesiic service rate 


tic* would la 






eieept In hotels. 141. 


pean domeMl 








not applicab 






mastics. 17»; introduction of house- 


service booka 






work into, advocated by s«me, 17B. 


oliiloD Of hi) 
schools. ITS; 






Rkcomhkkdatioss of domestic em- 


work into pul 






plofees unsatisfactory, 114, US. 


vant Reform 
















success, nnde 






ported convicts, 20; more in Sonth- 








eru and Middle colonies than in New 


causes o( Its 






England, 20; of English, German, 


Co-uperative 






and Irish birth, 20; not always from 


ing ichoois. 






lower classes, 21 ; methods by which 








they were ablAlned and transported. 


calandecuDo< 






22; ■■ spirited away," 22, n. ; form 


era] principle 








line with indti 






some described by Alsop, 26; unen- 


cannot be Imi 






viable condition of majority, aS-28; 


creation of *> 






wages at, 2S-3I; high in New Eng- 


201; abolltloi 






land. 2g; frenerally low, 3»: poor 


207, 2ns ; dist 






gnaiily of their service, 31-36 ; oolo- 


Christian na 






nlal laws concerning their relation 


regulations 1 








apron, 210; 






38-40; lepil precatition aeainst their 


msnd for ser 




escape. 40. 41 ; legal punlshmenl for 


abolition of I< 




hnrburing any who escnped. 41. 42; 


of houAehoId 




UkbI reward for their capture when 








of division of 




CK'ipF, 44 ; illacom torts mod liaid 


cD-«perallon. 




irealmeul, 44; Uwi for corporat 


ting work out 




r 


3DT, 26B; nay 






v 
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11S4M, M7, 168; •doestloo 
la hooMbold affaliB, Sl-M; Im- 
proT«Bi«iit miMi Im mi eTolotSon, 
373. 8m wXao ladMtrtel Itndenci— , 
Frofli ifcirlng . 

R«Btt, potilbU iMttnIng of, tfuoogli 
rtMoral of nootttlty for Uaadrlot 
in ladiTldoal bomas, 233. 

Bhodo ItUad, oolonial lawi oooootd- 
laf thoM who harborsd nuimwmTt, 
43 ; for oorporml pimUhmont of mt- 
TmBU,45. 

Rlehante. Mrs. EUn 8., and Talbot. 
MaHoB. Uo^mkoU 8<inUatUm^ 361, n. 

"Tbo Roby/' 191. 

Bocbdato Ptoaeart, 167. 

Row*, C J., oa domaaUe wnriot la 
Anatralla, 136. a. 

Baaaway*, logal poalabmaal of. 41; 
lofal pnntahmant of tboat barbor- 
taic, 43, 43 \ lofal rawarda for oapi- 
ariac, 44. 

ftajriTATfoii, boaaabold, 361, a. 
SaTiagi of doaaatle ai p toyaaa. 108. 
Bcbloaa, D. F.^ on ptofll abarlag . 337- 



Scboolor, JaiMa, oa ralatloa of auwtar 
aad Mrraat, 136. 

Uatka. 86. M-8T. 

Saooad girl, araraga wagaa of, atatia- 
tka. 88. 94-8T. 

«« Sarraat." aa aa appallaUoe, 07, 58. 
68-73, 136. 306 ; biatory of lU oaa 
la Aoiarka, 68-71 ; iarm oifaaalTa 
to AaMTieaa a»ploya a a,73; aot do- 
maaalag la Itaalf , 136 ; auiy ba ap- 
pUad to aay oaa, 136 ; ordiaary aaaga 
raatrietad to oaa wbo doaa boaaa> 
work for wagaa, 135 ; protaata agalaat 
tba t«nB. 135. a. ; aa oaad at praaeet 
will eootlBtta to ba a niark of aodal 
dfgradatloB, 135, 136; aboald ba 
aboUabad. 307. 

"Serraat Reform Aaaodatioo," 179, 

\m, 

Sarriea booka, aaa Oanaaa aanriea 

booka. 
SarriUty of aumaar, abaeaca of. at tba 

Nortb, la aarly coloaial pariod, 61 ; j 



raqalrad of ,.» , m.«, 

aly la a daaincratio eoaalry, 310. 
Sawall. Jodga, daacrlpUoa by, of fo- 

aaral of bla oagro aerraat, 37. a.; 

protaat of, agalaat aagro alaTtry, 

33, a. 
8aw1ag woBMa of Naw York City, 

198. D. 
81aYary. aboUtloo of, opaaad eoaipa- 

tltioB la dooMatk aonrioa batwaaa 

aagroea aad foraiga bora. 63 ; aboU- 

tloa of, awlatad la makiag labor 

Bioblla, 87. 
8Baltb, J. P. D., CO aaa of tarm *'aaiw 

raai," 70, a. 
Social ooadltloa of d oo ia at te aarriea, 

ImproTaaMat la, aaa Raaiadlaa, po^ 

albla. 
Social diaadraatagaa of doaaaUc aar> 

Tloa, aaa Doaiaatle aanrioa, aodal 

diaadraatagaa. 
Social opporiaaltlaa for domaatiea. tba 

daaiaad for mora, raaaoaabla, 306; 

caaaot ba bmC la prlrata boaaa, 306^ 
Social poaltioo of diffaraat ooeapatioaa 

cbaagaa. 305. 366. 307. 
Social atigaia attacbad to domaatJc aar> 

Tloa. iu graataat diaadraataga. 163. 
Soi'WMd Fo/dt^r, 31, a.. 32, a., 37. 48, a. 
Soatb CaroUaa, ooloalal law ragaUt* 

lag wagaa of radMaptioaara, 30; to 

protact aanraata, 40; eoaearaiag 

raaawaya, 41 ; ooaoaralag tboaa 

wbo barborad raaawaya, 42; coa- 

earaing paaiabraaat of aanraata. 45 ; 

to prevaat bartar witb aanraata, 46; 

diflcalty of obtalaiag good domaa 

tica la. 173. a. 
Spacialiiatioa of labor, aa ladoalrial 

taadaocy. 196. 
Spacialiiatioa of boaaabold amploy* 

BMota, aaa Hooaabold amployaMBta. 
Spiaalag, rcTiral of, aa bona ladaatry 

in Waataioralaad, 333, a. 
Statiatica, baala of, for tbla work, 

obtaioad tbroagb dlatribatloa of 

aebadolM, praface. Tii-zl. 
Stapben. Sir Jamaa. oo dril aarriea 

raform, 374. 
Saffrage. rifbt of. daalad doma atic 

aarraatt ia Baropa, 73, a. 



BQDdR;, free houn on, In domeatic 

serlica, 131, 146. 147. 
Snoday |>TivilegeBo[ domeetlcs Iq euljr 

part at ceotory, 68. 
Swedes and Norwegians ju the United 

States, Damber of, T8; number io 

domestic service, IS, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Hoosebold EcoDomic 

Clab, 223, n. 

Taslb aerrice &n art, 112; ma; be 
pctfortntid by npeoialist. 224. 

Talbot, Hariua. and Bidiards. Mrs. 
EllenS..Bou3«'ioJdS<iriifa(LOii,261,n. 

Taylor, George, stener o[ (he Declara- 
tioD of IndependeDce, a PeimBy]- 
vaola Tedemptinnet, 48, n. 

Tea Company, Oriental, BostoD, 316, o. 

Teachers, wages o[, compared with 
vrages of domestics, 99-102 ; salaries 
of, BUtisUca, 93, 100. 

Technical training, demaiid tor, an 
industrial tendency, IX, 

Texas, preference in, for German anil 
Swedish domestics, 17^, u. 

Tluktcber, Ber. Peter, Indian aemmt 
of, 51. 

Tips, sea Feeing. 

Tooqiiovllle, A. de. on democratic con- 
dition of aerviea In America, 57. 

Training schools tor domestics, 180- 
186; possible benefitstrom, ISO, 181; 
deraanil (or, (rom employers, 181 ; 
scheme for thplr establishment iu 
connection with World's Fair, 1893. 
IBl; few established and thoss uo- 
nowBslul, 181 ; reaums for their 
failure, ISS-ISG; admit pupils too 
young, 182; course too short, ISS; 
attendance not voluntary, 183, 183; 
Ignorance of employers, 193; not 
analogous to training schools tor 
narses. 183, 184 ; methods tuperGdal, 
184, IBS; undemocratic, 18S, 186. 

Ttollope, Mrs., on difficulty !n obtain- 
ing setranta, S8. 

Troy. N.Y., laundries, 233. 

Tutwller. Julia K.. on feeing, 163, n. 



J 



Vacatioks, of I 
135, 136. 

Vaasar College, AsaodaM A 
asnstance of. In obMlalnc MMiNka 
pretace, vii; Claasea nt MB mt 
1889, usistauoe of. In oMalninc oa 
tlBtics. preface, vii. 

Vegetables, preparatioo t>(, tor coat- 
ing, 214 ; caoningof, 314,D. 

Verney, Thomas, a red«iapUOHr.Il.S 

Virginia, uansported ooBTie«a is,ll; 
General Conrt of, ptohiUU IBO*- 
ductlou of English crlmlnala, 19, a; 
redemptioners in, XI. n., 23,S,S. 
48, n.; colonial law of IndcotMaK 
23, 2i; Uws btDdiag HemnU M 
indented In, Xl, 04; law rp{nii*ti>| 
waifea ol redemptloDera in, 30. i* 
punish piitaring ot bakers iti.3S,a, 
fixing reward for captoring n» 

WjLQSs in domestic aarrlcv, (otd ir 
gregatfi paid. 3, d. ; atm*^ jaU ia 
1817, cited by Breck, 68, a. : pt^at 
average of, statinica, 88, SOL »t-sr; 
by Kiw^^phical aecUotia, 88; byv 
cupatiuns, autistica,90, 94-97; ^^ 
est tor sklllwl labor. 89 ; hJglitf ^ 
to foreign bom tlum to oatlT* bed. 
91, 92 ; higher paid to man thaa W 
women, 93; teDiliog to liii;r«aae.0 
exceed BTerage irageo in Mka 
oucupatltins, 93; cumparad via 
wages of teachers, 99-103; nub' 
talned without atrikes, lOS ; coaiam 
to ecDuomlc laws, 106; la avuv> 
family, 108 1 underratsd in popnte 
estimale, 164, n. ; not officiaUr i** 
Testigat«d as are wagea in «tte 
opcnpatians. 198. 

Wages of redemptionata, 2S-5I. 

"Waitress," as an appellation ok* 
Jecilonablo, 308. 

Waitresses, averaga wb«m ot, HMk- 
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tSet, 80, M-0r. 8m Alto Chftmbtr- 



Wamtr, Charlat Dodtoy , oo todal posi- 
tion of tMiclMt*, 306, n. 

WaAhing, wm tMrnrndry work. 

Waste lotMDod throof h profit ahariiif , 
940, Ml, 343, 9M, MO. 

WmUoo, Klkanah, oo Mlf-retpoct of 
doniMtlc employoM In America, 
178S, 49, D. ; on eifoet of alarery 
upon people of tlie Sootb, AS, n. ; on 
high character of Mrrioe ia America, 
06. n. 

Wauon, John, oo increoae of demo- 
cratic Hplrit In eenrante, 00, n. 

Wearing, transferred from home to 
faotories, 215; rerlral of, as home 
indostry in Westmoreland, 232, n. 

Winter, John, on high wagss of re- 
demptloners In Maine, 38, n. ; d»> 
scription of ao nnprofitahle serrant, 
33,34. 

WInthrop, John, oo high wages d»> 
manded hy sarraats in New Eng- 
land, 28, n. 

WInthrop, John, Jr., romplaint of his 
Irish serrant, 1717. ^K 

WInthrop. Wait, complaint of his 
*' black Tom.'* lefO, 36. 

Woman's Exchanges, articles offerMl 
for sale at. better bat more ezpen- 
sire, 213; high standard for work 
■saintained by, 217; management 
of, shonld be pat on business basis, 
317; new oceapatioo for women 
opened by, 218. 

Women, as affected by the release of 
labor from the home throngh intro- 
doctioo of factory tyst«m, 1(V-13: 
number of. in manofactnring Indus* 
iriea, 10, a. ; new opportunities for. 



aboot 1830, 13; imwIIUBgneas of 
many to work for remuneration, a 
hindrance, 14, 303, 373; pr o g ress of, 
hindered by their failure to put a 
just money ralne on their senrices, 
14 : foreign bom wag»-eamlng, ma- 
jority of, domestic employees. 77 ; 
wages of, in domestic serrlce lower 
than wages of men, 92 : entrance of, 
into business occupations, 196; can 
engage In many more oocupatioos 
than formerly without social ostra- 
cism, 305; new occupatioo opened 
through Woman's Eichange. 218; 
new opportunities throngh speciali- 
sation of household employments, 
23B, 237, 2S2 ; their release from cer- 
tain kinds of work through spedali- 
lation of household employments, 
331 : opportunity thus opened to 
specialise In some branch of work 
on a business basis. 331, 333; con- 
servatism of many, a hindrance to 
improremeot In dooiestic lerrice, 
3f»4. 365; tendency of many toward 
aristocracy, a hindrance to Improre- 
ment. 360 ; work of, needs readjust 
ment. 270-273. 

Work, standard of, improred by re- 
quirements of Wooian's Ezchangea, 
217, 318. 

*« Working hoossksepar," as substitute 
for ''serrant." 136. 

World's Pair. 1890, efforts in eoooeo- 
tion with, to esuhlish national 
training schools for doisstic soi- 
ployees, 181. 

Wright, Mr. Carroll D., on ageoeisa 
prodnring change from doouwtic to 
factory system, 8 ; oa profit sharing, 
336,337,340. 
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ECONOMIC THEORY. 

BY 

HXRBBRT JOSEPH DATIVPORT. 



CMh. 8vo. $a.oo. 



This was not primarily intended as a text-book, jret it is wdl adapted 
to the pedai^ogical need. The feature which first attracts attention is 
the short list of ^suggestive questions*^ which open and dose each 
chapter, serving in part as a review of the text and in part to indicate 
the bearing of the theoretical discussions upon subjects of current and 
practical interest The author has found it serviceable in his own class- 
room work, and it can hardly fiul to be helpful to the independent 
reader. It is the work of a man thoroughly alive to the problems and 
difficulties which present themselves to every thinking man of business 
and familiar with the solutions which have been offered from time to 
time. 

The book is in two parts, of which the first sets forth the theory of 
economic sdence, but following the usual discussion of wealth, vahie, 
production, wages, profits, rent, population, capital and interest* distri- 
bution, combinations and monopolies, trades-unions, taxation, currency, 
bimetallism, international trade and currency, commercial crises, the 
tarifi^ etc. ; a second part is introduced entitled Economics in Art. Its 
discussions are of great practical value and are timely, touching on the 
competitive S3rstem, co-operation and profit-sharing, state and municipal 
ownership, taxation, the eight-hour day, the apprentice sjrstem, sweating 
shops, the labour of women and children, the unemplojred, the currency, 
free coinage of silver, etc., etc. 
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engage in many more occupations 
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through Woman** Exchange. 218; 
new opportunities through speciali- 
sation of household employments, 
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ECONOMIC THEORY. 

BY 

HIRBBRT J08XPH DATIVPORT. 



Clotli. 8vo. $J*oo. 



This WIS not primarily intended as a tezt-book, yet it is wdl adapted 
to the pedagogical need. The feature which first attracts attention is 
the short list of ** suggestive questions^ which open and dose each 
dupter, serving in part as a review of the text and in part to indicate 
the bearing of the theoretical discussions upon subjects of current and 
practical interest The author has found it serviceable in his own class- 
room workf and it can hardly fiul to be helpful to the independent 
reader. It is the worlc of a man thoroughly alive to the problems and 
difficulties which present themselves to every thinking man of business 
and funiliar with the solutions which have been offered from time to 
time. 

The book is in two parts, of which the first seU forth the theory d 
economic science, but following the usual discussion of wealth, value, 
production, wages, profits, rent, population, capital and interest, distri- 
bution, combinations and monopolies, trades-unions, taxation, currency, 
bimetallism, international trade and currency, commercial crises, the 
tariff^ etc. ; a second part is introduced entitled Economics in Art. Its 
discussions are of great practical value and are timely, touching on the 
competitive system, co-operation and profit-sharing, state and municipal 
ownership, tajation, the eight-hour day, the apprentice system, sweating 
ahops, the labour of women and children, the unemployed, the currency, 
free coinage of silver, etc., etc. 
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ECONOMIC CLASSICS." 



W. J. ASHI^y, 1I.A.. 
Limp Cloth. Qlobe 8vo. 75 ceats eadt. 



T. R. HALTHDS. — Parallel Chapters from the First and Second E5- 
tions of '■ An Essay on the Principles of Population." 

ftlCARDO. — The First Six Chapters of "The Principles of Polioi 
Economy." 

BICHASD JONES. — Peasant Rents. Being the first half of an csm 
on the Distribution of Wealth and on the Sources of Ta»atioa. 

TWnUS KUn. — EngUnd's Treasure by Ford^ Trade. 1664. 

QUSTAT SCHHOLLEB. — The Mercantile System and its Histxnd 



'* The ' Adua Soiih ' ii perfectly due ..-Juit what wu vintcd fer Scoti I' n <■■■* vW 
bare loinidT penaal befon political taxaaj.' — Wiluah Siiakt, LI_J>., Lulartrm 
Ikt UMMBtriily ^ Glmttm ; Traiulaliir ^ Btim-Bmintrt. 

" The litdc book in the Economic CUwic Sctiei oD Tbomu Mun i(. la atj'taitmtti.^ 
of the toast valuible of ihc nDmben thu haie ja appeued. 1 )»pe thai we ■*■'" bi d^ ■ 
DH a number of thai lerin ne« Tear." — J»««mAM W, Jnnu, Pk.D., Cmmtlllliufr^r. 
tOuua.N.Y. 

** Thcjr ccrtainlr are cacficdingly nluabk and viU prove of great acrrice tn ■rrpir*t 
Ibc uudeau of Political Eccoomy with the bcM faatom cf Ibc Old Haaien, a tctt a^a^ 
coiuidentioB in tbcH timet when there ii a chance of tbcix bant thruaa in the In ^iiimJ 
on account of auch a maai of newmatefial that cnwdi to the &x)nt.''-wFkLAHK W Bl^- 
HAB, Ph D., Uniariilj <,/ Kamai, Lmmrtntt, Kim. 

" I< would be hard, if nol quite impoBlble, U ipeak loa higUr <n pniac ef the A> *W 
conceived, or of the can and tchoUrahip which hat prepared, or the aniabc aul am^ 
■enie which bai controlled, the numufacture of theic volnmet of the ' Economic Oana' 
Thcic aie few notei. and a than iotioduclioa ei'^ei the teat and the ainhoc their piacia 
hiitory. The maaufaclure of the hooka ia all that the itudeni could aak Cot. Fleaiblc mn 
which will icand much uac, a leoaible bindinf . good trpe and pnper -.- it ia hard to lar aW 
could be wiihed diRerant. Even the price ii juM low esouih — not lo cheap tbal til 
half loiei Eheienaccf valueinhiipoaaeiuon.''— 7'*"vt</4^£tfi>f<i£fia. 
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